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It’s Best to Buy Manual 
Training and Domestic 
Science Equipment and 
Supplies from Us 











Because — 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
with Gas Attachments 


We have been equipping schools and colleges in every state 
in the Union for a great many years and can refer you to 
any of them to prove the excellence of our service and the 
reasonableness of our prices. We invite you to write us 
for the name and address of a school near you that we have 
equipped. 


Expert Assistance. A]! our departments are in charge 
of experts in their respective lines— men whose judgment 
has been tested and proved correct by years of success. Our 
engineering department will gladly give you the benefit of 
its knowledge and experience in laying out and installing ma- 
chine shops, foundries, forge shops, Manual Training shops 
and Domestic Science Equipment. Consult us freely. 


Immense Stocks. The largest and most complete of any 
in the country. You can get everything you need from us at 
one time and in one shinment—from a saw to a forge, or a 
small cake pan to the most elaborate Domestic Science 


Table. 


Reasonable Prices. A large proportion of the equipment 
and supplies that we sell are made in our own factories. Our 
immense buying power enables us to sell you all other supplies 
at extremely low prices. We say without fear of successful 
contradiction that, quality considered, our prices are always 
the lowest. 


The 1913 Red Book is Just off the Press. Write fora 
copy today. Everyone interested in the buying of Manual 
Training or Domestic Science equipment or supplies should 
have a copy of this well known Reference Book. 





We do an enormous volume of business at this time of the 
year and there is the possibility of a stock, even as large ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 
as ours, temporarily becoming depleted. We therefore 
suggest that you send your order ir at once and avoid all 
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Established 1872 HARDWARE (9 


14-16 West Randolph St., Chicago 





No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 








These are the days of Efficiency 


in education, in purchasing, in everything. If you 
sift the question of blackboards down tothe bed rock 
of common sense, of experience and good practice 
from an architectural, an educational and sanitary, 
as well as an economical point of view, you will come 
to the conclusion that 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


are the most desirable to install. This is not so much 
a statement, as an invitation to you to verify these 
facts—-in your own interest, in the interest of your 
School Board and of your taxpayers. 


We should like to send you a very helpful pamphlet 
that will put the facts before you; that will show you 
how to buy, how to judge, how to install blackboards. 


If you are in need of any, it will put you to no obliga- 
tion to let us quote on your requirements. The wise 
buyer knows all the facts. We have some mighty 
important blackboard facts and figures to put before 
you. Write us today. 


Panna. Structural Slate Co, 
Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 








A RAPID ACTING VISE 
WITH A TWO-PIECE NUT 


HIS feature of the new No. 430 
Richards - Wilcox Rapid Acting Vise 
makes it absolutely sure and reliable in 
operation, and it is far better adapted to 
manual training work than any other for 
this reason. 








We are large manufacturers of vises and 
benches for manual training work, and if 
you contemplate installing this sort of 
equipment in your school, we want you 
to have our catalog. 


Sent at once on request 


RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. CO. 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA 
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Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 
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VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 
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Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


DRAWING 
TABLES 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
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WORK BENCHES ano VISES 


A QUESTION: 


Why is Sheldon equipment specified for the schools in 
















ALASKA PORTO RICO 
JAPAN AUSTRALIA 
CHILI CANADA 





BECAUSE 


The careful, discriminating buyers of Manual 
Training Specialties everywhere appreciate the 
superior design and careful construction that have 
made Sheldon’s Big Four internationally famous. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 
Muskegon -:- Mich. 















WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Simplest and Best 


In designing this new vise for the trade I have sought to 
eliminate the weaknesses of the wood vise and still retain all 
that is meritorious. It has iron working parts with wood pro- 
tected jaws. 

It is fitted with a continuous, fast running double-thread 
steel screw, making it positive and quick. It will not slip, catch 
or let go. 

When dog is required to hold work on top of bench, it is so 
placed that every pin in bench top is easily accessible for adjust- 
ment. 

All summed up, it is the simplest, strongest and best on the 
market. 

Jaws are 2 inches by 8 inches and will open 8 inches. Made 
in 3 models: No.1, plain front; No.5, front with dog, and No.3, 


end with dog. 
Price, $2.50 


Write for quantity discounts 


A. L. BEMIS 


5 Cypress St. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Our New Catalog No. 24 


Laboratory 
Furnishings 


is ready for mailing. Do you want a copy? 
GRAND RAPIDS 


School Equipment 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Manual Training Benches, Domestic Science 
Tables — Laboratory Furniture — Drawing 
Tables and Cabinets — Wall Cases — Tool 
Cabinets— Special Furniture. 


We have a department for the designing of 
special Furnishings involving your own ideas. 





GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CoO. 


1428 Front Avenue, N. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Sani-Steel Tables for Domestic Science 
White enameled inside and out. 


As far superior to the wooden tables as your white enam- 
eled kitchen sink is superior to the wooden one your grand- 


mother used. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Sani-Steel We make 
Cabinet for Sanitary Steel 


the teacher —«'wrniture for a 
complete 
sing School 


No Bugs ; 
No Mice equipment 
No Odor 


CODUMBIA Stray 


i sVIANAPOLIs, IND. 
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SCHOOL JANITORS 


AND 
By Dr. Helen C. Putnam 


Health habits educate more than 
health maxims 


Price $1. postpaid 


Payment must accompany order 
Write for special rates 


American Academy of Medicine Press 


Easton, Pa. 
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HIS name and mark on 

tools and cutlery is your 
protection in buying, for it 
guarantees perfection of qual- 
ity, temper, adjustment and 
satisfactory service. 


Keen Kutter is the only com- 
plete line of identified and 
guaranteed tools and cutlery 
under one name and trade- 
mark. 
Order by the name Keen 
Kutter and you remove all 
uncertainty in tool buying. 
If they prove at all disappoint- 
ing for any reason, the dealer 
will refund your money. 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trademark Registered —E. C, SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer's, write us 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (inc.) 
St. Louls and New York, U. S$; A. 





SLOYD, STENCIL AND 
MANUAL TRAINING 


KNIVES) 


R. Murphy’s Sons Gompany | 


Established 
1850 


Ayer, Mass. 
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School Board Journal 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Proprietor 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher 


Publication Office: 
129 Michigan Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. | 


ilton 
Vocational Education—Small 


A Modern Fireproof School 






Editorial 


Part-Time Classes 
The Junior High School 
A Model Report 
Vocational Education 
Book Reviews 
Among Bookmen 
For Busy Superintendents 
Among Boards of Education 
New Rules 
School Law 
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Schoolroom Humor 
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Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 


This cut one-quarter actual size 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 


WM. C. BRUCE, Editor 
W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 
OFFICES 
New York: 

30 East 42nd Street 
Chicago: 


OCTOBER, 1913 No. 4 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Cartoon—The Spirit of New England Education 5 
School Conditions in Maine—Smith 
Progress in School Administration in New England 
The New Hampshire ‘Educational Sy stem- Es cians 
School Conditions in Rhode Island—Ranger............... 11 
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Copyright, 1918, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade 
Mark in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration. 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited 
promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar 
$1.35. Foreign, $1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that 
a large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal 
continued at the expiration of their subscription so that their 

The month of expiration is stamped 
on every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of 
discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. 
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Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 












All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 

We will pocereey guecpente you 
satisfaction on atrial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 
sample and information. 


Name 
Address 














PAPER TOWELS 
LIQUID SOAP 


Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 
_ American Sanitary Products Co. 


ST. PAUL, 





DETROIT, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Write to-day for 


Steel Equipments 

for Libraries 
Court Houses 
City Halls 
Schools 
Factories 
Offices 

Vaults 





It's yours for the asking. 


Covers completely the 
Metal Book Stack propo- 
sition from A to Z. 









Write for copy to-day 


The Poliidge Metal Equipment CO. 


729 Monadnock Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 













MOTOR HEAD LATHES 


For any Current 





Built by 


TANNEWITZ 
WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 
is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 


Payable only in advance with 
order. 





Solicitors Wanted. 


Anyone can earn a very good salary intro- 


ducing Read's Self-holders for Pens and 
Pencils. 
received with enthusiasm wherever they 
are shown. 
their Pens and Pencils. 
able in price. Liberal commission. Write 
to aa Read, 1909 Myrtle Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


They are new and good, and are 


They do teach children to hold 
They are reason- 





Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 


Supplies, write for catalog to 


L.A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 
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artes ROURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
SCHOOL HYGIENE 


BUFFALO, AUGUST 25-30, 1913 
1400 pereKtts and 6,000 'Nikirées” Were convinced 






3rd, that THE TUEG SCHOOL TOOL will 
2nd, that THE TUEG SCHOOL TOOL has reduce the time required to clean a single 


eliminated the “Human Element’’ in. clean- unit schoo! from 34 hours to 1 hour and 
ing under desks and makes it mechanical. 50 minutes, or over 52%. 


ist, that THE TUEC SCHOOL TOOL has 
abolished the arduous work attending the 
sanitary cleaning of school rooms. 











THEY NOW PROCLAIM TO BE TRUE 


P77 F), Our statement “Every Schoolhouse will 
rH sooner or later be cleaned by the TUEC 
SCHOOL TOOL.’ Many have already ap- 
preciated its possibilities. Others will do 


likewise shortly. 
Think, if you can, the help a TUEC SCHOOL TOOL will be to the 


Superintendent of Schools 
School Board Principals 
Teachers Janitors 
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But above all, think of the saving of lives 
of pupils who are weak and anaemic and 
cannot survive the dust of the school rooms. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street 
CANTON, - OHIO 
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THE SPIRIT OF NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION. 





SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN MAINE 


Maine is a state of sharp educational con- 
trasts. In it are to be found those conservative 
communities that reflect in their schools the ex- 
treme of the traditions that are characteristic 
of the older New England. On the other hand 
Maine presents splendid examples of that rapid 
industrial development that has created new 
towns and transformed old ones. Since educa- 
tional progress is inseparable from industrial 
advance, these prosperous towns are making fine 
records in progressive educational achievemeut. 


Again, while Maine does not lack those schoo: 
problems that accompany the rapid concentra- 
tion of population in manufacturing centers, 
yet she has a relatively small population spread 
over an area as large as that of all the other 
New England states combined; hence the chief 
educational problem of the decade, that of the 
rural school, is hers. 


Tospeak of a pioneer population is generally 
to recall a past generation, yet Maine by virtue 
of her wi!derness tracts has hundreds of fami- 
lies that live close to a frontier as primitive as 
any that a new land can show. This indeed 
presents a striking contrast in a state within 
whose bounds are institutions which are among 
the oldest in America. 


Maine generally conforms, however, to the 
policies and practices that mark the New Eng- 
land states as an educational unit, having been 
strongly influenced by Massachusetts of which 
it was once a part and hardly less by New 
Hampshire whose industrial and geographical 
conditions are strikingly like her own. 


Higher Education. 

Collegiate: Maine’s colleges are not a part 
of the public school system in the sense that 
they are so recognized by the law and controlled 
by the state. All are, however, closely in sym- 
pathy with the work of the lower schools and 
are deeply appreciative of their responsibilities 
to them. One, the University of Maine, is a 
pioneer among the state colleges of the east, of 
the western idea as applied to similar institu- 
tions. The rapid growth of all the colleges in- 
dicates not only the extent of the pepular in- 
terest in higher education, but a public endorse- 
ment of their several policies. . 


Secondary Schools: Maine’s secondary schools 
are the free public high schools and their direct 
progenators the semi-public academies. The 
latter receive generous state. support and are 
brought under a certain degree of state control. 
The former receive state aid on certain specified 
conditions and are likewise subject to a measure 
of state supervision. The total amount of di- 
rect aid given annually by the state to second- 
ary schools of both kinds is approximately a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, distributed 
to about two hundred and fifty schools. The 
state has, moreover, adopted the principle that 
school tuition should be free up to the point of 
college entrance and provides for the free pay: 
ment of tuition (two-thirds on the part of the 
state), of those students who reside in towns 
wherein no standard secondary schools are 
maintained. 

Training of Teachers. 

Normal Schools: Maine is definitely com- 
mitted to the plan of distributing her normal] 
schools over the state rather than that of con- 
centrating her training facilities in one or two 
central training schools. In six state normal 
and training schools are approximately cight 
hundred students. Admission requirements 
presuppose the completion of a standard sec- 
ondary course of four years. All the schoots 
are strictly professional confining themselves 


By State Superintendent PAYSON SMITH 
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HON. PAYSON SMITH, 
Augusta, Me. 


entirely to the work of training teachers. Be- 
sides preparing teachers for elementary schools 
they prepare those who wish to become directors 
of manual training and domestic arts. As a 
result of the distribution of the normal schools 
their graduates are to be found in practically 
all towns of the state, though the supply of 
trained teachers here, as elsewhere, is far short 
of the demand. 


In addition to the state normal schools whose 
support is borne exclusively by the state, there 
are in various academies, teachers’ training 
courses that are under state direction and sub- 
sidy. 

Elementary Schools. 

The elementary schools of Maine are, for the 
most part, organized on the nine-grade basis 
although a distinct tendency is shown here as 
elsewhere in New England to accept the more 
common eight-grade system. Nearly half the 
children are enrolled in country schools. The 
curriculum is that of the American common 
school system in general. 


Method of School Control. 

Maine has adopted the township plan of 
school control. Each town has a school com 
mittee of three members while cities have as 
many as may be granted by special charter pro- 
visions. Even in cities large schoo]-board mem- 
bership is unusual. The superintending school 
committee has full control, within statute regu- 
lations, of all the public schools of the town. 
It lacks only the power to levy the school appro- 
priations. This function is performed by all 
the voters in open town meeting, subject, how- 
ever, to fixed minimum requirements made by 
the state. Each school committee must elect a 
superintendent of schools who is its secretary 
and agent. The superintendent has power to 
nominate all tedchers, subject to the approval 
of the committee. Maine has adopted the union 


supervision plan now common in New England 


under the conditions of which expert super- 
vision is given to towns that combine in em- 
ploying a superintendent. Practically three- 
fourths of the school population of the state is 
now under this form of supervision, the annual 
cost for the state’s share in the support of which 
is about sixty thousand dollars. 


Unorganized Townships. 
Because of the large wild land area already 
mentioned there are several hundred children 
6 


who reside in unincorporated townships, that 
is, settlements having no established local gov- 
ernment. These children are schooled under 
the direction of the state superintendent. 
Wherever these children may live, however few 
in number, or however remote from a settle- 
ment, the state follows them with educational 
privileges. 
School Funds. 

The common-school fund out of which, as the 
name indicates, the expenses of elementary- 
school support must be paid is made up from 
local appropriations and from the income of an 
annual state tax of three mills. This tax yields 
approximately a million and three-quarters an- 
nually and this fund is distributed to the 
towns on the basis of their school population 
and valuation. It becomes, moreover, the basis 
of an effective state regulation, since towns are 
liable to a loss of funds for any failure to ob- 
serve the requirements of the law in relation to 
the conduct of schoo!s. 

An effective aid to the poorer towns is the 
equalization fund of $40,000, which is distrib- 
uted at the discretion of the state department 
among those smallest- and poorer towns which, 
despite a heavy tax rate, are unable to main- 
tain their sehools at an acceptable grade of 
efficiency. 

Besides the funds for the support of common 
schools, towns are required to raise moneys for 
free textbooks, schoolhouse repairs, equipment 
and apparatus and are permitted, with special 
aid from the state, to appropriate for manual 
training, domestic science. and evening schools, 
as well as for free public high schools. Indus- 
trial courses in connection with public high 
schools, academies, evening schools and in in- 
dependent vocational schools are recognized and 
liberally encouraged by special:state grants. 


The State the Educational Unit. 

A special tendency to be noticed in the school 
system of Maine is that in the direction of 
larger state control and state support. Besides 
those indications already named are recent en- 
actments calling for the required state certifi- 
cation of all teachers, the payment of teachers’ 
pensions from the state treasury and the estab- 
lishment of a uniform system of school records 
for the entire state. That this tendency does 
not exist, however, to the destruction of local 
autonomy is distinctly apparent from the fact 
that the state enactments and regulations relat- 
ing to school consolidation, industrial courses, 
medical supervision and other educational 
measures are regarded as the foundation on 
which local boards may base such extensions of 
those activities as are peculiarly adapted to local 
needs. 

Thus it would appear that Maine now recog- 
nizes the state as the fundamental educational 
unit. The responsibility of the people once 
limited to the horizon of the district lines, now 
long since abolished, was then extended to those 
of the township. Now, however, the state rec- 
ognizes that all the people have certain large 
responsibilities in the education of all the chil- 
dren wherever they may live, whether in city, 
remote country-side or isolated off-shore island. 
Thus recognizing its responsibilities the state 
formulates the opinion of its people into defi- 
nite standards and requirements. To the end 
that these may be adequately met the state 
brings its resources, still leaving to each local 
community the largest possible liberty in the 
extension of educaticnal opportunity. 
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Progress in School Administration in New England 


By W. I. HAMILTON, Agent, Massachusetts State Board of Education 


In an article in the School Board Journal 
for November, 1912, I made this statement: 
“That community is the exception in which the 
school board acts only for the interests of the 
children, and has sense enough to procure the 
best available talent to direct educational pro- 
cesses, and holds them responsible for educa- 
tional results.” 

That statement, as well as the entire article, 
has been severely criticized as expressing alto- 
gether too pessimistic a view of school admin- 
istration. Per contra within a month of its 
publication I received a dozen letters, some of 
them from men in highly responsible educa- 
tional positions, endorsing the conclusions of 
the article. One man of national reputation 
writes: “All the books I read on school organ- 
ization and school management miss the essen- 
tial and inevitable facts illustrated by you in 
your article. We have theory enough, but no- 
body takes account of the awful influence of 
tradition, love of power, force of selfish in- 
terest, involved in even the best of school 
boards. I can say this without bitterness be- 
cause I have been remarkably lucky myself, 
but some of my best friends and ablest superin- 
tendents have been worried and killed by the 
existing state of affairs.” 

I am glad of the opportunity to prepare an 
article on “Progress in School Administration,” 
for while I still believe my previous article dis- 
cussed a condition altogether too prevalent, by 
and large, throughout the country, there is no 
reason for assuming that the present tendency 
in school administration in New England or 
elsewhere is in the direction of graft, incom- 
petency and inefficiency. On the contrary, not 
a few signs point to a great increase in efficient 
methods of school administration. We are en- 
deavoring to get nearer to our problems and 
deal with actual facts rather than theories. 
There is a tendency toward open-mindedness on 
the part of both school officials, school commit- 
tees and a large portion of the public. We are 
relying less upon dogma and more upon re: 
sults, and among the more progressive school 
men there is a growing disposition to approach 
all questions of educational administration in 
a scientific and broad gauged fashion. 

Expert Supervision. 

There is a tendency to place the schools in 
the various New England States under the 
charge of a trained superintendent. In 1888 
the Massachusetts Legislature permitted towns 
under a certain valuation to form superinten- 
dency unions, and when they were formed and 
properly conducted, the State paid half the sal- 
ary of the superintendent. A gradually devel- 
oping public sentiment finally brought a large 
majority of the towns into such voluntary 
unions, and following the usual practice in 
school legislation in Massachusetts of first per- 
mitting, then encouraging and finally requiring, 
in 1900 the Legislature passed an act making 
it obligatory upon all towns and cities after 
1902 to employ a superintendent of schools. 

Two hundred and thirty-nine towns of the 
State are grouped in seventy-five unions. The 
number of towns in each group varies from two 
to six in the number of schools ranges from 
seventeen to fifty-four. A minimum salary of 
$1,500 has been fixed by law. This amount is 
paid in fifteen cases. Fourteen unions pay 
$1,600, while in several instances $2,000 or more 
is paid. The law gives definite powers and 
duties to the superintendent, and requires that 
he shall recommend teachers, textbooks and 
courses of study, act as the executive officer of 
the school committee, and assist in keeping rec- 


ords and accounts and in making reports. A 
tenure of three years is assured, as superinten- 
dents of unions must be employed for that time. 
Capable and competent men are, as a rule, con- 
tinued in office from term to term. 

All the other New England states have pro- 
gressed as far as the permissive and reimburse- 
ment stage in the matter of supervision. It is 
probably only a matter of time when the other 
states will make the matter compulsory, as has 
Massachusetts. Maine has progressed very rap- 
idly in the last few years in the matter of em- 
ploying superintendents, A recent bulletin of 
the state superintendent give the number as 
follows: 


Number of towns having local non- 


professional superintendents 312 
Number of schools under local super- 

vision i Pit gas ghar Se ear 1,840 
School population under local super- 

vision ptadckestdatatenteaness Sale 
Number of towns having professional 

superintendents 209 


Number of schools under professional 
supervision ...... ; 2,946 
School population 
supervision 


under professional 
eed ork avai 156,015 
opinion of well informed 
educators that the quality of men seeking these 
positions is constantly improving. 
agencies have contributed to this. 


It is the general 
Several 


Improving Superintendents. 

State certification is required before one is 
eligible to these positions, and the certificates 
are obtainable only by examination. ‘The ex- 
amination is probably useful in shutting out a 
number of people who are palpably unfit for 
the position, but who might through political 
or other influence be ab'e to obtain a position. 
The state office, administering the law, stands 
as a protection both to qualified applicants and 
to the communities whose school authorities 
might, through ignorance or prejudice, employ 
people not qualified for the work. 

Massachusetts, in connection with the Hyan- 
nis Summer Normal School, has an annual con- 
ference of district superintendents, which is 
well attended and results in a considerable uni- 
fication of aims and methods. State Superin- 
tendent Smith in Maine has ealled the union 
superintendents together annually for a discus- 
sion of methods, ideals, and ways and means. 
This is also done by State Superintendent Stone 
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of Vermont and Secretary Hine of the Con- 
necticut State Board. Growing out of these 
conferences is a clearer recognition of the rights 
and duties of a superintendent, a unifying of 
aims, and a gradual building up of public sen- 
timent as to the proper relation of a superin- 
tendent to the schools and to the community. 
This sentiment has progressed in Massachu- 
setts to the point where the law now requires, 
as noted above, that the superintendent shall 
recommend teachers, textbooks, prepare courses 
of study, and the superintendent is protected 
in his position by a three-year tenure of office. 
There is a constant tendency toward a profes- 
sional attitude and it may be safely predicted 
that in ten years we shall have more of this 
procedure established in the other states. 
Superintendents and School Boards. 
With all this improvement, however, much 
yet remains to be done. At the salaries now 


paid, it is difficult to find men as well trained 


for the duties of a superintendent as the needs 
of the situation require, and even when found, 
the lack of any unanimous opinion as to the 
duties of a superintendent makes the employ- 
ment of certain well qualified people purely 
problematical. In no case does the state office 
appoint superintendents, or prescribe their 
methods of procedure. These matters are left 
to the judgment of the local school committees; 
hence the duties of the superintendent, in gen- 
eral, depend quite largely upon the whims and 
fancies of the employing boards, and the super- 
intendent is successful to the extent to which 
he wins real authority, in addition to the nomi- 
nal authority granted him by the Massachusetts 
law, and at least granted by custom in many 
places. 

That the authority is nominal in not a tew 
cases is apparent to one who comes in contact 
with the actual workings of a large number of 
local school systems. While the superintendent 
has by law the authority to recommend books 
and nominate teachers, many school committees 
are “canny” enough to see to it that the super- 
intendent recommends and nominates as may 
be agreeable to the committee, and the superin- 
tendent does. For example, last winter a small 
high-school principalship became vacant in this 
state, and the committee spent all of one Sat- 
urday in session at the high-school building in- 
terviewing applicants for the position. Nearly 
forty applied, many of whom had traveled long 
distances at considerable expense. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not an isolated instance. The 
custom of canvassing school committees is very 
general in New England, both by prospective 
teachers and by agents who have things to sell 
for school use. Needless to say; such practices 
neutralize the efforts of a good superintendent. 
It is a pleasure to add, however, that there 
seems to be an increasing number of school 
committees having sufficient confidence in the 
superintendent to give him full authority to 
nominate teachers for all positions. 

The Teacher Problem. 

It would seem that with the relatively smali 
number of schools under his direction, the su- 
perintendent should come in very close contact 
with the internal work of the schools. In a 
general way, it may be said that too many su- 
perintendents are giving a disproportionate 
amount of time to business, and routine mat- 
ters: relating to the work of the schools, and 
have not sufficient time and energy left to exer- 
cise what seems to the writer their most im- 
portant function, that is, the directing, train- 
ing and inspiring of teachers. In communities 
where teachers feel their positions depend upon 








pleasing the committee man, rather than upon 
doing their work to the satisfaction of the su- 
perintendent, the superintendent inevitably, 
“has his troubles.” 

In New England as elsewhere, there is a great 
shift of teachers every year. Teachers new to 
the system appear in every community in Sep- 
tember, and many migrate after one year of 
service. Communities paying relatively high 
salaries have a more stable teaching corps than 
do the communities paying low salaries. In the 
latter communities, the superintendent is con- 
stantly facing the problem of securing new 
teachers, for such is the demand for good, or 
even promising, teachers that he is losing them 
throughout the school year, Futhermore, we 
have no method of standardization of teachers, 
or teaching, as is the case in the western states 
where uniform textbooks, uniform courses of 
study and state examinations all tend toward a 
unification of work. Whether the educational 
results are better under the one system or the 
other is yet a debatable question. It is safe to 
assert, however, that under prevailing condi- 
tions in New England, the work of our rural 
and town schools lacks a highly desirable unifi- 
cation and conscious direction. We are making 
some progress, and the growing influence of 
state educational officers, to be discussed later, 
may make for more rapid progress in the next 
decade than we have seen in the last. 


Superintendents and Business Routine. 

From the standpoint of efficient school ad- 
ministration, the situation is not very much 
better in our cities. Few cities, relatively 
speaking, have progressed to the point where 
it is realized that the work of the schools de- 
mands two men, one as business director and 
the superintendent of schools as educational di- 
rector. Whi'e sound school administration 
would probably make the business director sub- 
ordinate to the superintendent, he should be 
a man big enough and broad enough to handle 
all details of school business, leaving the super- 
intendent responsible only for the general busi- 
ness policy and its execution through subordi- 
nates, and free to devote the greater part of his 
attention to the pressing professional problems 
very much in evidence in New England at the 
present time. Such, however, is not the case. 
Our city superintendents are burdened with 
business details. In our better cities, an as- 
sistant superintendent is employed, usua!ly as 
supervisor of primary work, and the grammar 
schools, so-called, are largely under the super- 
vision of male principals. The same lack o! 
unification of effort and means exists in the 
cities as elsewhere. 
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The elementary school is quite largely a unit 
of educational administration, and its work and 
methods are dominated very largely by the 
principal who at the time is at the head of the 
school. In any given city there is a wide varia- 
tion in the range of work attempted, and in the 
success of its completion. The atmosphere of 
the schools, the sort of work it emphasizes, are 
very largely at the discretion of the principal 
and his teachers. The impression gained by a 
visitor to schools on!y a few miles apart in the 
same city is that they are as different as are 
the school systems of two towns a hundred 
miles apart. While a certain amount of indi- 
vidual freedom is desirable, it would seem that 
economical school administration would demand 
that the best that each one can contribute 
should be incorporated in the work of all the 
schools. In the School Board Journal for Feb- 
ruary, 1912, I discussed this subject under the 
title: “Some Waste Motion in the Public 
Schools.” 

School Boards. 


There is a growing tendency towards smaller 
school boards. Whether a large or a small 
board is best is still a debated question in New 
England. While it must be admitted that a 
small board, of three or five, can work more 
quickly and perhaps more efficiently than a 
board of nine to twenty-five, it is not clear yet 
that the small boards thus far elected have done 
their work any more efficiently in the places 
where they have succeeded large boards. There 
is a mass of accumulated tradition in regard 
to the function of a school committeeman in 
New England that has never existed in some 
other localities. Years ago, the ward school 
committeeman in the city was a more import- 
ant man to the schools in his district than the 
superintendent. ‘Teachers were nominated, sup- 
plies bought, books selected, repairs made, etc., 
under his direction. People looked to him for 
favors and he gradually acquired considerable 
prestige through the patronage he could dis- 
pense. It is extremely difficult to transfer these 
inherited functions to elected officials who shall 
act for the benefit of the who'e city rather than 
to plot and scheme for improvements or alleged 
benefits to particular localities in each city. It 
is to be hoped that in a few years, we shall work 
out an administrative scheme in practice, as we 
have in theory, that the duties of school boards 
are to pass upon and support well considered 
- that the internal workings of the 
schools should be guided and directed by a busi- 


policies 


ness agent and a superintendent, both of whom 
should be elected for a reasonable term, who 
should be responsible for results, given sufficient 
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authority, and set free from all meddling as to 
details from members of school committees 
The corollary of this is, that should the super 
intendent and business agent fail to get results 
by building up loyalty and proper standards of 
work in their sub-ordinates, they should be re 
lieved from office whenever it is clear that othe: 
policies must be adopted. 


Teachers and the Teaching Profession. 

Throughout New England, there is a decided 
tendency to limiting the teaching force to peo- 
ple specifically trained for that work. Aside 
from the inevitable transfer of activity from 
the field of teaching to the field of matrimony 
on the part of women teachers, there is prob- 
ably less transfer of teachers trom one occupa- 
tion to another in New England than in other 
equal areas. In other words, there is growing 
up a teaching guild and this guild is becoming 
more and more self-conscious, that is to say, 
teachers are coming to realize their duties, re- 
sponsibilities, rights and privileges more and 
more every year. There is a decided tendency 
toward organization among the teachers and a 
constant reaching out for certain ideals and 
standards which they consider essential to 
proper professional standing. 

The teachers are organizing to secure legis- 
lation for their own benefit and for the alleged 
resulting benefit to the schools. They have been 
active in securing teachers’ pension laws, ana 
there is now an active demand for the recogni- 
tion of the expert knowledge of the teachers in 
the selection of textbooks, preparation of 
courses of study, and the making of rules for 
the conduct of the schools. Not much has been 
accomplished in these directions thus far, but 
it is in the air and we may expect to hear more 
of it and to see results in a comparatively short 
time. One committee of teachers sets forth a 
statement of principles in these words: 

“At present, questions of a professional na- 
ture are decided too much by laymen alone. In 
a democracy, some lay control of education 
should no doubt always be maintained; the 
schools belong to all the people and the people’s 
interest in the schools should not be sacrificed: 
but it should be remembered that teachers are 
also citizens. They certainly have no less in- 
terest in the welfare of the schools than others, 
and their expert knowledge fits them in an un 
usual way for the general control of the schools. 
But at present this expert knowledge of the 
teacher is only scantily utilized in guiding the 
broader phases of education. This works a 
harmful result to both the school and the teach- 
ers. The best interest of the schools and the 
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The New Hampshire Educational System 


By H. A. BROWN, 


At no time in the past has the educational 
situation in New England been as hopeful as 
at present. Greater progress is being made in 
the schools than ever before. Never has there 
been a time when the problems of the rural 
school were as wisely considered or as near an 
effective solution as today. NRapid strides are 
being taken in the effective introduction of vo- 
cational education 


adapted to 


of. a which is well 
The scientific 
spirit is abroad in education and the educative 
process is being studied with an intensity never 
before known. Experimental and _ statistical 
methods of studying and measuring school pro- 
eress pave been introduced and have yielded 


valuable data on which to base reorganization. 


type 


community needs. 


Traditional methods are rapidly giving place to 
methods based on scientific research. States are 
making large appropriations for the aid and 
encouragement of schoo's. In fact, such activ: 
ity as is manifest all along the line in educa: 
tion in the New never 
known before. It is the purpose in this article 
to describe some features of this activity in the 
state of New Hampshire. 
The State Department of Education. 

In New Hampshire the state department of 
public instruction is the head of the educa- 
tional system and is under the direction of the 
state superintendent of public instruction who 
is the chief educational officer of the state. He 
has general supervision and control of all of 
the state’s educational interests. By the terms 
of a bill passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature a force of three deputy state superintend- 
ents was added to the department. 


England states was 


These depu- 
ties are under the direction of the state super- 
intendent and have been assigned to the charge 
of various edueational activities. One has the 
direction and inspection of all of the vocational 
education in the state. This fall thirty second- 
ary schools have courses in either agriculture, 
commerce, domestic arts or mechanic arts. A 
number of schools will have two of these and 
some schools three. Another deputy is assigned 
to the whole field of examinations and the in- 
spection of schools including high schoo!s, nor 
The 
third deputy has complete charge of the man 
of the routine work of the office at 
The state superintendent is thus re 
leased for general administrative duties. The 
enforcement of the child-labor laws forms a 
part of the activities of the department of pub- 
lie instruction, in connection with which the 
state superintendent has the assistance of two 
ehild-labor inspectors and an attendance officer. 
Supervision of Rural Schools. 

Kffective professional supervision of 

rural 


mal schools, elementary and rural schools. 


avement 


Coneord. 


the 
New Hampshire is provided 
for by the terms of a law 


more than a decade ago. 


schools of 


enacted somewhat 
Unlike most of the 
western states New Hampshire has no county 
superintendents. It is provided by law that 
whenever two or more towns shall unite into a 
supervisory district, so-called, for the purpose 
of jointly employing a professional superin- 
tendent of the schools therein the state will pay 
one-half of the salary of the superintendent 
without limit. 

This supervision is strictly professional. Su- 
perintendents are required to hold the certifi- 
cate of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction before entering upon their duties. 
Before they can be admitted to examination for 
the supervisory certificate *they must 
evidence of graduation 


le ve 


furnish 


from a registered eol- 


the bachelor’s 


granting degree or equiva- 
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lent education. They must also furnish satis- 
factory proof of five years’ successful experi- 


ence as teachers. In addition to this, candi- 


required to pass examinations in the 
subjects: history of 


dates are 


following education, in 


cluding modern educational systems; school or 
ganization and management, covering both ele 
mentary and secondary periods; school law of 
New Hlampshire; psychology, with special ref- 
erence to the adolescent period ; pedagogy, both 
general and special method; the e'ements of 
general sociology. As a result of these require- 
ments the rural schools of New Hampshire, 
where supervision has been adopted by vote of 
the town, are under the direction of a body of 
well-trained superintendents and as a further 
result the schools of this class are making rapid 
progress in efficiency. 
except 


It is impossible for any 


competent men to qualify for 


super- 
vision, 

As the law now stands supervision of the 
rural schools is a matter of local option on the 
part of the towns but since the law went into 
effect in 1899 the adoptions have gone on stead- 
ily until at the present time 72 per cent of the 
entire enrollment of the state is under profes- 
sional supervision. The expects in the 
near future to make professional supervision 
compulsory upon all towns, 

State Normal Schools. 

The state of New Hampshire maintains two 
state normal schools for the training of teach- 
ers in the elementary schools. 


state 


These schoo's 
are located at Plymouth and at Keene. Their 
work is limited entirely to training teachers for 
the elementary schools of the state and their 
work is strictly professional, that is, academic 
subjects of secondary or collegiate grade find 
no place in the program of studies. The stand- 
ard of admission is graduation from an aececred- 
ited high The of the normal 
school proper is centered around psychology, 
pedagogy, school management, school law and 
of education. Under the head of 
pedagogy, specific training is given in the best 
inethods of teaching the elementary school sub- 


jects so far as scientific research, experimental 


school. work 


the history 


pedagogy and practical experience have thus far 
revealed the most efficient methods of school- 
room procedure. The principals of the normal 
schools are specialists in psychology and educa- 
tion. The conception of normal-school training 
in New Ilampshire is that it shall develop in 
its student the specific knowledge and ability 
necessary to conduct an elementary school, 


Ample facilities for practice teaching are pro- 
vided at each normal school. The theory un- 
derlying this work is that theoretical knowledge 
about the teaching process on the part of a 
normal-school student is of little value unless 
it is transmuted into skill in handling and con- 
ducting a school. The state program of studies 
for e'ementary schools, issued by the state edu- 
cation office, which is used in all the schools of 
the state, is also used as the program of studies 
of the training schools connected with the nor- 
mal schools and it is further made the basis of 
instruction in methods of teaching. Thus the 
students in their training are dealing with 
schools, courses and methods in every respect as 
similar as possible to those with which they 
will deal when they go out into the state to 
teach. Each student before she can graduate 
must teach one-half of each day for eighteen 
weeks in the training schools and no student is 
allowed to graduate who shows marked incapa- 
city to teach. At Plymouth the training school 
consists of a commodious brick building in 
which accommodated all the elementary 
pupils of the village of Plymouth. At Keene 


are 


facilities for training are unexcelled. Fout 
school buildings, containing thirteen rooms, 


are now in use and the contract with the state 
provides that when needed by the growth of 
the school, which is only four years old, the en- 
tire city system of schools may be taken charge 
of by the normal school. 

There are maintained in connection with the 
Keene Normal School two model rural schools, 
under the direction of the principal of the 
school, for training teachers for this type of 
school. The work of these schools is similar 
and only one will be described. It is recognized 
that one of the greatest educational problems of 
the day is that of the rural school and the 
Keene Normal School has taken a long step in 
the direction of pointing out the solution of this 
problem. The school is located on the electric 
car line about two miles from the city. When 
it first came under the direction of the normal 
school it was in the condition of many rural 
schools; unsanitary, poorly ventilated, unattrac- 
tive, out of repair, with toilet rooms which were 
a menace to health and morals, improperly 
heated and lacking in efficient instruction. As 
soon as it was turned over to the normal schoo! 
the roof was -shingled, the walls thoroughly 
cleaned and painted, the floors oiled, new ad- 
justable desks provided and the toilet rooms 
made sanitary and comfortable. This improve- 
ment served as an important lesson in the bet- 
terment of the external features of the rural 
school. The pupils cleaned the yard for which 
they were paid ten cents an hour. “Bills for 
their labor were made out as a part of their 
arithmetic lesson and presented to the normal 
school principal. On receipt of their check 
from the state treasurer the oldest boy went to 
the bank, got the check cashed, deposited the 
money, and on his return explained to the 
others what he had done and how he did it. It 
was his first visit to a bank (arithmetic, civies, 
oral language) and the next spring they planned 
to use the money, with other funds which they 
expect to earn, in paying for such work on the 
yard as they cannot do themselves.” The work 
of this rural school includes the regular typical 
school work found in the best schools and also 
manual training, cooking, sewing, gardening, 
basketry and weaving, nature study and other 
practical activities. 

The cooking is of a very practical nature. 
Many of the children are obliged to bring their 
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dinners to school and every day two or three 
of the girls prepare and cook some dish to sup- 
plement the food brought from home. Each 
day a different article is cooked and all of the 
older girls get practice in cooking. An older 
girl acts as housekeeper each day and is respon- 
sible for cleaning up after dinner. 

Each of the normal-school students who will 
teach in rural schools gets observation and prac- 
tice enough in this school and the other rural 
school to enable her to carry on the practical 
activities now recognized as a part of the educa- 
tion of the country boys and girls. 

The Keene Normal School now offers a one- 
year, post-graduate course in household arts. 
The principal of the normal school describes the 
course as follows: “An unusual opportunity 
for practical work in this department is offered 
next year by the opening of Penelope Louse. 
This is a six-room cottage containing living 
room, dining room, kitchen, three s'eeping 
rooms and bath room. It is equipped with hot 
and cold water, heated by steam and will be 
lighted by both gas and electricity. With this 
cottage as their laboratory or workshop, pupils 
will study real problems of household manage- 
ment. The proper equipment of each of these 
rooms, their decorations and furnishings will 
be planned and carried out by the students in 
the regular and post-graduate household arts 
classes. The supervisor of household arts will 
live in the house and act as matron. All girls 
in these classes will be assigned to rooms in this 
house for a certain number of weeks. While 
members of this household they will have real 
housework to carry on under the matron’s direc- 
tion, in an ideal kitchen, dining room and bed 
room.” The students will study simple prob- 
lems in the physics and chemistry of the house- 
ho'd. They will learn the best methods of 
sweeping, dusting, bed making and laundering. 
They will be required to plan, buy, cook and 
serve well-balanced economical meals. Gradu- 
ates of this course will be qualified to be super- 
visors of domestic arts. 

At Plymouth, a summer session of eight 
weeks is maintained each year for teachers who 
are engaged in teaching throughout the rest of 
the year. Especial attention is given to the 
needs of the rural-school teachers, many of 
whom come to the school for summer study in 
order to add to their efficiency. A strong course 
is given in rural sociology which proves of great 
benefit to the rural teachers. This course takes 
up a study of the rural school from the point 
of view of securing maximum efficiency. The 
real problems of the rural school are defined 
and methods of solution indicated. The coun- 
try-life movement is studied in its various as- 
pects. The heating, ventilating and proper 
sanitation of the country school receives atten- 
tion. 


Manual training and industrial arts, nature | 


study, elementary agriculture, gymnastics, folk 
dances and organized play are special features 
of the summer school work. Courses are also 
given in psycho!ogy, pedagogy, school manage- 
ment, school law and the history of education. 

One of the decided advantages of summer 
school work at Plymouth is the vacation school 
which is maintained in connection with the 
regular training school of the normal school. 
The teachers here have an opportunity to do 
practice teaching and to observe the newer 
methods of instruction which are evolved from 
year to year. They also learn how to conduct 
playground games and folk dances. It is pos- 
sible for teachers to complete the entire normal- 
school course by summer study. 

State Aid to Rural Schools. 

An important and vital part of the solution 
of the problem of the rural school is the matter 
of devising and putting into effective operation 
an efficient method of providing state aid to 
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these schools. The New Hampshire method of 
providing state aid, which has been recently in- 
augurated, makes the amount of aid depend 
upon what the towns are willing to do for them- 
selves, that is, upon the length and quality of 
the schools which they maintain and upon the 
average attendance in the schools. This is the 
only just basis for granting state aid. In New 
Hampshire it has proven a tremendous stimulus 
to the improvement of the schools. The present 
laws are only the beginning of a more complete 
system of state aid. 

The effect of these laws has been to stimulate 
the country schools in a marked degree. For 
the year 1912 the number of towns maintaining 
less than thirty weeks of school was reduced 
one-half. In three years there was an increase 
of normal-trained or certified teachers of over 
100 per cent. The principle underlying the 
whole scheme of state aid is that the state will 
help those who are willing to help themselves 
and in proportion to the effort which they make. 
State aid on the basis of average attendance 
compels the towns to see to it that pupils are 
kept in school. 

One of the best pieces of legislation ever en- 
acted in New Hampshire was the high-school 
act of 1901 which provides that towns which do 
not maintain a high school shall pay the tui- 
tion of pupils who attend high schools or acad- 
emies in other towns. This law is particularly 
beneficial to pupils in the rural districts and is 
a part of New Hampshire’s scheme for the 
equalization ‘of school privileges. One of the 
most important parts of this piece of legisla- 
tion is that the state will reimburse the towns 
for tuition paid out in proportion to the tax 
rates which they maintain. 

Every high school in the state is subject to 
approval each year by the state superintendent 
of public instruction and is annually inspected 
by him or a deputy. The course of study, equip- 
ment, qualifications of the teachers, standards 
of admission and graduation, are all subject to 
his approval. The department of public in- 
struction prescribes standard work for every 
study in the curriculum and each school must 
maintain this standard. It is required that 
each teacher hold a bachelor’s degree from an 
approved college or possess equivalent training 
for the purposes of the position held. 

That this attempt at equalization of school 
privileges is highly effective .s beyond doubt 
as is evidenced by the fact that the percentage 
of children from rural towns which maintain 
no high school, who attend high schools in other 
towns and have their tuition paid by their home 
towns, is actually greater than the percentage 
of resident children attending high school in 
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the home town. When this law was enacted in 
1901 only two per cent of the total enrollment 
of the country boys and girls in towns not 
maintaining high schools attended high schoo! 
elsewhere. Now 21 per cent do so at public 
expense. 

The whole problem of attendance at second- 
ary schools in New Hampshire has a most fa- 
vorable outlook. In a decade, during which the 
population of the state las increased only 4.6 
per cent the enrollment in secondary schools 
has increased over 95 per cent. In the words 
of State Superintendent H. C. Morrison, “If 
these facts mean anything, they mean that the 
day is discernible when it will be as much a 
matter of course to go to high school as it is 
now to go to school at all, and as much a matter 
of course to go to college as it is now to attend 
a high school or academy. The enlightening 
and uplifting effect upon our civilization can- 
not be otherwise than great.” In this connec- 
tion it may be said that in New Hampshire, 
using the figures of 1911-1912, of every 100 
pupils who enter the first grade, 79 graduate 
from the grammar school, 69 enter a secondary 
school, 38 graduate from a secondary school 
and 7 enter college. It has been pointed out by 
State Superintendent H. C. Morrison that these 
facts dispel the illusions of some investigators 
who have claimed that the upper grades of the 
school system in this country do not reach a 
large number of pupils. 

Vocational Education. 

One respect in which New Hampshire is per- 
haps unique among states which have made 
important advances in vocational education is 
that to date not a dollar has been appropriated 
by the state for aid to this form of education. 
It is held that there ‘is no sound reason why 
the state should aid this form of education 
more than any other. The fact that New 
Hampshire has made distinct progress in the in- 
troduction of various forms of vocational edu- 
cation with no state aid whatever is convincing 
proof that state aid is not an indispensable fac- 
tor in the development of vocational education. 
The beginning of vocational education in New 
Hampshire dates back to 1906 and at the pres- 
ent time there are over thirty schools with 
courses in commerce, thirteen in agriculture, 
eighteen in domestic arts, four in mechanic 
arts. This does not mean that schools give one- 
year textbook courses in agriculture, ete., but 
it means a complete four-year course, properly 
equipped, and taught by teachers especially 
trained for that line of work and of proved 
competency. 

The principle under which the development 
of vocational education is going forward in 
New Hampshire is that it is not for the sake 
of industry but for the sake of the educa- 
tion of the child. It is held that the in- 
dustries furnish educational material which 
can be used in the schoolroom which is equally 
as rich in educational values as the studies of 
the older traditional high-school curriculum. 
That is, an attempt is made to build up the 
school curriculum around the industries and 
activities which predominate in the section in 
which the school is located and to use these in- 
dustries as the basis of the education of thi 
children of the state. The pure trade-school 
type of vocational education which admits 
young children twelve or thirteen years of age 
for the purpose of teaching them a trade and 
developing in them specific skill at the expense 
of general intelligence and adaptability has as 
yet found no place in the scheme of secondary 
education. 

Rapid reorganization of rural secondary edu- 
cation is taking place. The Colebrook High 
School, which is typical of the readjusted rural 
high schools of the state, has been described in 
a bulletin issued by the United States Bureau 

(Continued on Page «o) 
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SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN RHODE ISLAND 


By State Commissioner WALTER E. RANGER 


In “A Comparative Study of Public School 
Systems in the Forty-eight States,” published 
not long ago by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
Rhode Island ranked as eleventh in ten educa- 
tional features, selected as tests of quantity and 
efficiency. She was given a place in the first 
group of states on five tests, in the second group 
on three, in the third and fourth groups on one 
each. She was first in the length of a school 
year of 193 days, fourth in the average number 
of school days (116) per child, fifth in value 
of school property relative to school population, 
($78 per child), fifth in high school attendance, 
(84 to 1,000 in elementary schoo's) and ninth 
in teachers’ salaries, the average annual salary 
being given at $607, which was actually $644 
for 1910, the year taken for the study, and 
which has now risen above $670. 

The lower ratings on the other tests indicate 
characteristic conditions of a state whose popu- 
lation is largely urban and whose highly devel- 
oped industries compete with the school for the 
time of youth when free from compulsory at- 
tendance. While only 81.1 per cent. of the en- 
tire school population attended school in the 
year under review, more than 94 per cent of all 
children between 7 and 14 years of age, the 
compulsory age, were enrolled the same year. 
The very efficiency of the school system grad- 
uates children from the elementary grades at 
an earlier age. Our loss in school education is 
clearly among youth more than fourteen years 
of age, and our next gains in educational quan- 
tity must be made by lengthening the period of 
required school attendance. Nearly one-hal? 
the publie’s children over fourteen years of age 
who are out of school on work certificates are 
idle, and the value of child labor to our indus- 
tries is too small to compensate our loss in edu- 
cation. 

The lower rank of Rhode Island on school 
expense for each pupil, while showing too low 
expenditures, indicates the economic advantage 
of a state of compact population and of a well 
organized school system. The average number 
of pupi's to a school (meaning one room) in 
Rhode Island is thirty-seven. than ten 
rer cent of one-room, one- 
teacher schools. 


Less 


our schools are 
More than ninety per cent of 
our pupils attend well organized city or town 
schools under efficient administrations. These 
conditions not only make for efficiency, but 
afford real economic advantages. 


with conservative 


Good schools 
expenditures always have 
popular support. Again, Rhode Island’s lowest 
test, that of expenditure relative to 
wealth, is partly due to the great wealth per 
capita of the population; but it shows that she 
has not made the most of her economic advan- 


school 


tages, and reveals possibilities of great advances 
in public education. Rhode Island has the 
means to make the best schools, and the rise in 
tax rates and the increases in expenditures in 
recent years give promise of future improve: 
ment. 
Progress and School Legislation. 

School conditions and school progress in 
Rhode Island may be best appreciated in their 
relations to past development of public educa- 
tion, which has always been characterized as 
much by a conservation of things proven as by 
progressive thought and endeavor. In all the 
past, Rhode Island has made quick response in 
educational movements, kept near the front in 
educational progress, and has often taken the 
initiative in important improvement, 
having had, for example, the first professional! 
school superintendent, the first public open-air 
school, and the first pure state system of teach- 
ers’ pensions. But, her progress has been with- 
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out revolution or radical reform, though marked 
by far-reaching changes, such as the displace- 
ment of the district by the town and city sys- 
tem of schools, or the exclusive state certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

Another characteristic of Rhode Island in 
educational experience is the practice in school 
legislation. Comparatively few laws are en- 
acted, since large powers are entrusted to the 
state-education department and again to town 
and city school communities, whose rules and 
regulations have the force of law. Laws are 
usually enacted in brief outline and the State 
Board of Education is empowered to make rules 
for carrying them into effect. Again, towns in 
the state are free to make school provisions, not 
in conflict with law, without waiting for the 
special authority of statutory enactments. For 
example, high schools had been maintained for 
nearly half a century before there was any 
legislation on secondary instruction. For these 
reasons, our school laws sometimes give no hint 
of important educational experience, though 
sooner or later practice generally becomes es- 
tablished in law, and often important school 
progress is initiated by legislation. 

Another feature of school administration in 
Rhode Island is its methods of state support 
and direction. Some twenty-six different ap- 
propriations are made annually by the state tor 
distinct purposes, such as teachers, supervision, 
apparatus, industrial education, medical inspec- 
tion, etc. These appropriations have been 
greatly increased and new ones have been added 
in recent years. Through them and through 
the activities of the state education department 
the state assumes large responsibility for effici- 
ency in school administration. 

New England Progressiveness. 

A chief characteristic of a New England 
state in educational experience is that it is like 
the others. Each one can give a good account 
of itself in school progress and can present & 
goodly record of taking the initiative; but in 
all permanent advance, with few exceptions, the 
leader for the time being soon finds the other 
five keeping step forward with him. Such was 
the story of the transition of school education 
from private to public support and control, of 
the institution of state departments of educa- 
tion, of establishing normal schools and the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, of public seeond- 
ary education, of compulsory attendance, of 
professional supervision and of many another 
important element in school education. In 
common with other states, Rhode Island has 
reaped the benefits of such elements of progress 
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as the abolition of school districts and the es- 
tablishment of town and city systems of schools 
organized as parts of a state system of public 
education, as the union or consolidation of 
schools, and transportation of pupils, with state 
aid, and as the extension of supervision with 
state aid. All these gains in school adminis- 
tration appear in present school conditions and 
are related to more recent progress. 

In recognition of the fact that the teacher is 
always a vital factor in school education, no 
matter of school administration has received 
more attention thai the improvement of the 
teaching force. As a result of well directed leg- 
islation and administration, more than 77 per 
cent of teachers in Rhode Island are of pro- 
fessional rank, namely, 61 per cent being grad- 
uates of high schools and, in addition, of normal 
or training schools of high rank, employed 
chiefly in e'ementary schools, and 16 per cent 
being college graduates with professional prepa- 
ration, employed chiefly in high schools. Of the 
remaining 23 per cent, many are graduates of 
high schools and have attended normal schools 
and all have passed required examinations. 


The high standard of teachers in Rhode 
Island is due to several causes. For fifteen 
years the state board of education has deter- 
mined standards and no teacher can teach in 
the state without a certificate of qualifications 
from said board. Furthermore this board has 
charge of the Rhode Is!and Normal School and 
has so directed the training of teachers as to 
meet desirable standards and supply well quali- 
fied teachers. There are now less than 400 
changes of positions each year among 2,400 
teachers. Half of these are promotions and 
Already our normal graduates are 
sufficient to supply the places of two-thirds of 
retiring teachers. The average length of service 
of all teachers employed is thirteen years. The 
aim of state administration is to provide that 
a professionally trained teacher is available for 
every school. 

As another agency for this end, a year ago 
the state board of education, under a special 
legislative enactment and appropriation, en 
tered into an arrangement with the department 
of education of Brown University for the pro- 
fessional preparation of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and high-school teachers. Free scholar- 
ships are provided for such courses by the state. 

Teachers’ Salaries and Pensions. 

Other steps recently taken to raise efficiency 
in teaching are a minimum salary law and a 
state-pension system. No teacher can be law- 
fully employed at an annual salary of less than 
$400. This law at once affected 212 positions 
and eliminated our weakest teachers. A full 
account of Rhode Island’s pension system can- 
not be given here, but its workings and results 
have much significance in school administra- 
tion. In the past six years 114 teachers have 
been retired from a service of 35 years on an- 
nual pensions, varying from $500 to $114.50, 
and averaging $345.42. The number on the 
pension roll has been decreased by death to 102. 
The state makes an annual appropriation for 
the payment of pensions, and has already ex- 
pended for this purpose $123,986.74. The influ- 
ence of a pension policy on the teaching force 
is already apparent, and without question it is 


an economic means for increasing the efficiency 
of schools. 


transfers. 


Attending these movements, there has been a 
constant, rise in teachers’ salaries. Changes of 
position among teachers have become less fre- 
quent. Under local administration most teach- 


ers practically have a tenure of position, but 
(Concluded on Page 5&}) 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO ITS DEVELOPMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By R. O. SMALL, Deputy Commissioner of Education 


The time has come when two types of educa- 
tion are commonly accepted as necessary; gen- 
eral, and vocational education. 

So-called liberal education for all has been 
defended upon the theory that promoting the 
intelligence of the citizen indirectly influenced 
him in becoming a good workman. 

As long as systems of apprenticeship intro- 
duced the youth of our country to the trades 
and professions in sufficient numbers and with 
adequate training to meet demands, this theory 
squared well with the facts. With the increased 
claims of changed conditions of society and 
trade practice, there came the realization that 
the indirect influence of liberal education was 
not adequate preliminary training for the voca- 
tions. 

Special training for those intending to enter 
the traditional professions was offered first. 
Technical schools for the leaders of those in- 
dustries established in the pursuit of the liberal 
and practical arts followed. Normal schools 
for prospective teachers and commercial schools 
for those intending to enter mercantile pursuits 
came in succession. 


Beginnings in Massachusetts. 

In 1872, the legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts placed on the statute books a 
law, authorizing the establishment and main- 
tenance of industrial schools by any city or 
town. The evening trade school at Springfield 
opened in 1898, was the first school established 
under this authorization. 

Textile schools, the day courses in which were 
specially technical, were established at Lowell, 
New Bedford and Fall River between 1897 and 
1904. 

In accordance with Chapter 94 of the Re- 
solves of 1905, a Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education was appointed by Gover- 
nor William L. Douglas. 

According to the phraseology of the resolve 
this commission was appointed to “investigate 
the needs for education—in the various indus- 
tries of the Commonwealth—to consider what 
new forms of educational effort may be advis- 
able—and to report to the General Court.” 

This commission presented in part the fol- 
lowing conclusions: “The productive indus- 
tries of the State, including agriculture, manu- 
factures, and building, depend mainly upon 
chance for recruiting their service. The indus- 
tries of Massachusetts need in addition to the 
general intelligence furnished by the public- 
school system—a broader training in the prin- 
ciples of the trades. Whatever may be the cost 
of such training, the failure to furnish it 
would in the end be more costly.” 


The Second Commission. 

This commission also recommended legisla- 
tion which was embodied in Chapter 505 of the 
Acts of the General Court of 1906, whereby a 
Commission on Industrial Education was ap- 
pointed and “charged with the duty of extend- 
ing the investigation—and the introduction of 
industrial education in independent schools.” 
It was given “powers in tne conduct and main- 
tenance of industrial schools for instruction in 
the principles of agriculture and the domestic 
and mechahic arts.” 

Industrial education was authorized in inde- 
pendent schools and also in new day or evening 
courses in high or manual training schools. A 
proportionate scheme of reimbursement by the 
state was provided for municipalities establish- 
ing schools or courses under this act. 

‘This commission engaged vigorously in a pro- 
paganda for interesting communities in the 
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subject of industrial education. Under it a 
large body of profitable experience was gained 
and by it a number of schools were established. 
Six day schools, and evening schools in ten 
municipalities were conducting classes at the 
close of service in 1909. 

The pioneer work of the period covered by 
this administration was of great value and rich 
in contributions to the cause of vocational edu- 
cation in this country. 

By Chapter 457 of the Acts of 1909, the func- 
tions of the State Board of Education were in- 
creased to include the work of the Commission 
on Industrial Education. Provision was made 
for a Deputy Commissioner of Education to 
take charge of this type of educational work. 
The conduct of the work has been directly in 
charge of that office since the appointment of 
the first incumbent, Mr. C. A. Prosser, in 1910. 

The principal statutory provisions, under 
which the work is now carried on, are those pro- 
vided in Chapter 471 of the Acts of 1911; Chap- 
ter 106 of the Acts of 1912; Chapter 805 of the 
Acts of 1913. 


The Plan of Administration. 

Discussion or argument regarding the neces- 
sity for industrial education would now seem 
to be unnecessary; the need for young workers 
with greater industrial intelligence and skill 1s 
patent. There is however no established theory 
or body of theories accepted by educators and 
employers as to a practice which will satisfac- 
torily meet this need. Progress has been made 
in formulating theories upon which practice has 
been based. 

The commonly accepted practice in Massa- 
chusetts is that “the state shall contribute one- 
half of the cost of the maintenance of schools 
devoted to industrial, household, and agricul- 
tural education of a vocational nature.” This 
contribution toward support is conditional upon 
approval by the Board of Education of specific 
phases, such as organization, equipment, quali- 
fications of teachers, etc. 

The present interpretation of the intent of 
this dual partnership of state and municipality 
is that the local boards of control shall establish 
and administer the schools in every particular, 
while the state shall determine standards, define 
terms, give advice, and examine for purposes of 
approval. 


Problem of the Fourteen-Year Old. 
Minors fourteen years of age who have at- 
tained a certain educational requirement are 
12 


permitted to leave school and seek employment. 
Commonly this is at the age of fourteen. Vo 
cational education should be offered to the 
youth at this period as an alternative to em- 
ployment. 

Attendance upon all-day or part-time voca- 
tional schools by pupils fourteen to sixteen 
years of age presents neither the physical nor 
practical grounds for permission to attendance 
upon evening courses. Evening courses should 
not be offered to minors under seventeen years 
of age. 

Pupils should be retained in these day schools 
for periods ranging from a few months to six 
years. The length of this special schooling 
differs with the individuals. Age, maturity, ca- 
pacity, and body of practical experience gained 
before entrance, are factors which should deter- 
mine the length of this training. 

Previous to the conclusion of the compulsory 
school period an opportunity for participation 
in prevocational work should be given. It may 
be expected that courses devised for pupils of 
this age, offering agriculture, commercial, 
household arts and manual arts instruction 
would establish a ground for vocational choice. 

The Three Types of Vocational Education. 

Vocational education should be offered in 
schools of three types—all-day, part-time, and 
evening—with a great variety of differences in 
each type and probably with a mixture of types. 
The value of each type of school appears pecu- 
liar to the group of pupils it is adapted to 
serve. 





For the group of minors just released from 
compulsory school attendance and able to re- 
main at school, the all-day school would seem to 
offer greatest opportunities. For the minors of 
this age group, but under different economic 
conditions, a part-time or co-operative day 
school offers certain advantages. 

For minors possessed of physical stamina and 
maturity, already established in some gainful 
pursuit, and for the adult worker, evening 
schools offer unquestioned chance of improve- 
ment. In these schools there should be offered 
courses in related technical studies, or practical 
work in the regular or a related industry or pro- 
cess. It is clear that opportunity should be 
given in these schools for girls and women en- 
gaged in other capacities to pursue courses in 
home-making. 

Character of Vocational Training. 

Education which is denominated as voca- 
tional must furnish liberal opportunity for par- 
ticipation in productive labor. This practical 
work should precede and go with the technical 
study. 

In the preparation of pupils for industrial 
pursuits there is little general training which 
van be given as a common basis from which dif- 
ferentiated skill of recognized trade value can 
be gained. Effective instruction will probably 
result when it is limited to some particular 
phase of an industry. Instead of considering 
these schools in the traditional manner, as or- 
ganized to accept pupils. in large numbers tor 
purposes of giving them a large body of com- 
mon instruction, a more effective scheme of vo- 
cational training should be devised if we con- 
sider them as organized to serve a series of 
groups of pupils in training for specific kinds 
of work. 

The Massachusetts plan acts upon the theory 
that, in the making of a practical carpenter, 
drawing, science, mathematics, and the like 
should be pursued in touch with the carpenter’s 
trade. In actual practice the boy should par- 
ticipate with the craft in productive labor and 





his theoretical 
which function in his trade. 


pursue training along lines 

The very best opportunity for securing prac- 
tical experience would seem to be set up where 
a co-operative arrangement between employers 
and the schools can be established. Responsi- 
bility for the educational program set up must 
be placed where it belongs, that is, with the 
local school authorities. 

Prevocational Work in General Schools. 

It is probable that much work of great prevo- 
cational value can be carried on as additions to 
programs in schools now offering liberal educa- 
tion, but it is very doubtful if vocational edu- 
eation can be successfully undertaken by these 
schoo's. A type of school having specific rela- 
tions to industries is necessary in a profitable 
scheme for vocational education. The control 
of these two types may be common but the con- 
duct should be separate. This is not a criticism 
of the prevalent type of school. A frank con 
sideration of the differing objectives of each 
type of school forces the conclusion that they 
are more definitely reached by separate organ- 
izations. 

Manual training and household arts’ courses 
as conducted in established schools offer but a 
few hours of training weekly. Vocational 
schools should offer at least fifty per cent of 
their program in productive labor and the pro- 
gram shou!d be continued during a longer 
school day, week and year than is the common 
practice with public day schools. 

Vocational education should mean adequate 
training for an industry and placement in the 
industry. Those who fear that this type of 
education will destroy the intellectual life ot 
the pupils engaged in its pursuit, evaluate alto- 
gether too highly the place of academic instruc 
tion in training the intellect, and underestimate 
the value of closely correlated work in thinking 
and doing. They understand neither 
lectual life nor vocational education. 

At present and for some time to come great 
difficulty will be experienced in securing in- 
structors for vocational schools. The state must 
undertake the work of training them. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the industries gained by 
participation in gainful employment and mas- 
tery of a trade or trades, would seem to be an 
indispensable requirement. A second import- 
ant qualification would be the possession of 
some teaching ability. There seems to be only 
one way of securing such teachers. Young 
men and women who have secured-the practical 
efficiency must be trained to teach. 

The Vocational Schools of Massachusetts. 

The state-aided vocational schools of Massa- 
chusetts are designed to fit the boys and girls 
over fourteen years of age for employment in 
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the shops, on the farm, and at home. As yet 
these schools have not been designed to provide 
for minors entering commercial pursuits. 

These schools are supported jointly by the 
state and the municipalities establishing them. 
The local community furnishes and equips the 
building and operates the plant. The state re 
imburses one-half the cost of maintenance of all 
approved schools. 

These state-aided vocational schools have 
been organized to give full-time, part-time or 
evening work. Some schools give all types and 
some give only one type of work. The func- 
tions of these schools and the ways they serve 
their communities are stated briefly in the fol- 
lowing definitions. 

“A full-time school is a school, whose length 
of session is such that attendance on the school 
occupies practically the entire time of the stu- 
dent during the day, so that except for casual 
occupations, he is unable to enter profitab!e em- 
ployment outside the school during the portion 
of the year that the school is in session.” 

“A part-time school is a school receiving into 
certain courses persons engaged in profitable 
employment during the remaining portion of 
the working week.” 

“An evening school is a school giving supple- 
mentary trade instruction, household arts or 
practical arts’ courses limited to persons over 
seventeen years of age who are employed during 
the, day.” 

Vocational School Statistics. 

Approved state-aided vocational schools are 
in operation in thirty cities and towns of Mas- 
sachusetts. By legislative provision attendance 
upon a!l of these courses by non-resident pupils 
is permitted under certain conditions. In the 
event of admission to these schools the munic- 
ipality where the pupil resides pays the tuition 
and is reimbursed by the state to the amount of 
one-half. 

The following table gives the number of these 
schools listed as to functions: 

Number of approved state-aided voca- 
tional schools in Massachusetts (classi- 

fied as administrative units).......... 37 
Number of cities and towns in which 

these schools are located.............. 30 
Number which are day schools only...... 
Number which are day and evening 

Pre re a ve 
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Number which are continuation schools.. 1 
Number which are evening schools only. .10 
Number which are agricultural schools 
OBE. i 04 cv cnSs ine Cet es beads eee 
Number which are agricultural depart- 
ments in high schools. ................ 9 
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New schools are under consideration in a 
number of places. 

The status of the state-aided vocational 


schools as to number of pupils is shown by this 


table: 

Full-time schools 1,900 pupils 
Part-time schools .......... 250 pupils 
Evening schools 5,050 pupils 


Total <a 
During the school year last reported ninety- 
nine courses in forty different subjects were 
given in state-aided evening vocational schools, 
These courses were offered to students engaged 
in the following trades: 
Building Trades. 
Electrical Trades. 


7,200 pupils 


Engineers, Janitors and Firemen. 

Granite Workers. 

Jewelry Workers. 

Machine Trades. 

Shipfitters. 

Woodworking Trades. 

Textile Trades. 

Women’s Industries. 

Household Arts for Women. 

Instruction in 54 departments represeuting 
thirteen different trades was offered in the day 
schools. The trades represented include: 

Machine Shop Work. 

Automobile Work. 

Steam Engineering. 

Electrical Work. 

Patternmaking. 

Cabinetmaking. 

House Carpentry. 

Printing. 

Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

High Power Machine Work. 

Home Making. 

Textiles. 

Agricultural Education. 

In addition’ to the work done at Smith’s Ag- 
ricu!tural School, vocational agricultural de- 
partments were in -operation last year at tive 
high schools. This werk will be continued this 
year. Two county high schools and four new 
departments in high schools have been estab- 
lished and start upon their work this fall. 

In these schools and courses the work is uni- 
fied in a system connecting the home-farm work 
of the pupils with the classroom instruction. 
The scheme of work devised provides produc- 
tive home-farm operations carried on for profit 
by the pupils at the same time that they are 
studying the agricultural science bearing up n 
these operations. 


(Continued on Page 6&5) 
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Features of Public Education in Connecticut 


General school conditions in Connecticut are 
not unlike those of other New England states, 
and need no special comment. Some special 
developments in the state are worthy of mention 
and these are here enumerated with brief com- 
meént. 

The district system, under which all the New 
England school systems were instituted, has 
been slow to die in Connecticut. Fourteen 
towns and cities, out of 168 still manage their 
schools under this system. 

There is no state law compelling towns to fur- 
nish free textbooks. The existing law provides 
for local option and a vote may be taken at any 
annual town meeting. One hundred and 
twenty-nine towns have voted to furnish free 
textbooks and 39 continue under the old system. 

Among the hopeful features of the educa- 
tional situation may be mentioned, the grants 
for educational purposes, the traveling library 
system, the teachers’ bureau, the appointment 
of supervisors who are directed by the state 
board, the state trade schools, teaching of agri- 
culture, the rigid laws relating to labor and 
school attendance, and the provision for enforc- 
ing such laws. ; 

State Support of Local Schools. 

The principle that the wealth of the state 
should contribute to the needs of the state and 
that educational opportunities must be equal- 
ized by aiding small communities of small re 
sources actuates the state in making generous 
grants for expenses of schools in small towns. 
The interest of the school fund, averaging 
$110,000 per year—the income from a sum of 
about two million dollars which was acquired by 
the sale of a large part of Connecticut’s western 
reserve lands, is now merged with other funds 
appropriated for school purposes, and since 1893 
a grant of $2.25 per enumerated child between 
14 and 16 years of age has been apportioned to 
each town to be expended for teachers’ wages. 

The establishment and maintenance of even- 
ing schools have been encouraged by grants on 
the basis of average attendance. The sum of 
$9,676.69 was distributed in this way in the year 
1911-12. 

For the benefit of towns too small to main- 
tain high schools, $30 per student for tuition 
and $20 per student for transportation have 
been granted toward the expense of sending 
high-school pupils to neighboring approved 
high schools. The approval of high schools is 
based on examinations by a Yale professor, ap- 
pointed as high-school inspector by the state 
board. The inspection covers the course of 
study, and teaching and school equipment. The 
report on each school is laid before the board, 
and copies of the report, with the criticisras 
and recommendations of the board are sent tu 
the local school officers. 

For further increase of teachers’ salaries, a 
grant conditioned on average attendance, the 
local taxes for schools and the grand lists of the 
towns, is made. In the year 1911-12, $126,- 
789.56 was granted to 78 towns. 

Improving Supervision and Teaching. 

The state provides in three ways for the ex- 
tensi@m of school supervision; in supervisory 
districts of. two or more towns, one-half the 
salary of the superintendent may be paid by 
the state; in towns employing between twenty 
and thirty teachers, one-half the salary of the 
superintendent may be -paid by the state; in 


towns employing not more than twenty teach- ° 


ers; the state board of education, may upon re- 
quest of the town appoint a superintendent, who 
shalt be paid by the state. 

Tn Gtder that the small towns may have a 
larger number of teachers with normal training, 


By HON. CHARLES D. HINE 


the law provides for the payment of the living 
expenses of one normal-school student trom 
each town having a grand list of less than one 
and one-half million dollars. The list includes 
87 towns. The students receiving this assist- 
ance contract to teach for three years in“one of 
the towns from which the students may be 
chosen. 

A law of long standing provides for a grant 
to schools for the purchase of library books and 
physical apparatus. This grant is conditioned 
upon the appropriation of an equal amount by 
the town or district and is limited to five dol- 
lars or, in case no previous grant has been 
made, to ten dollars for each district, or for 
each 100 pupils or fraction thereof. 

Libraries and Reading. 

Reading in schools is stimulated by the cir- 
culation of traveling libraries, under the direc- 
tion of the Connecticut public library commit- 
tee, a committee appointed by the state board 
of education. 

The state organizations of the Society of 
Colonial Dames and the Audubon Society have 
contributed books, pictures and stereopticon 
lectures and lanterns, which, with those owned 
by the public library committee are loaned vo 
schools through this committee. In the year 
1912, 735 collections of books, 374 collections of 
unframed pictures and 130 framed pictures 
were sent out to schools, and the total circula- 
tion of the traveling library books reported by 
the teachers was 37,797. 

Professional reading is promoted by a teach- 
ers’ lending library in the office of the state 
board, consisting, at present of 803 volumes and 
having an annual circulation of about 500 
volumes. There is no limit of time for the 
loans. The books recommended by the state 
teachers’ league are added to the library each 
year. 

The state board serves school supervisors, 
town committees and teachers by a teachers’ 
bureau, conducted in the office. This is pri- 
marily for the purpose of securing positions for 
normal-school graduates, but is not restricted to 
them. The training, teaching record and pro- 
fessional qualifications of each candidate regis- 
tered are noted, and this record is kept up-to- 
date by the addition of the supervisors’ esti- 
mate at the end of each year. In the last year 
539 applicants for teachers’ positions were re- 
ceived and 143 requests for teachers were made 
by supervisors and committees. 

State Control of Supervision. 

Reference has already been made to the ap- 
pointment of supervisors by the state board of 
education. This system is advantageous, not 
only because the towns are relieved of the ex- 
pense of supervision, but because of the unity 
which it gives to education in the state. The 
supervisors report directly to the state board, 
and meetings of the entire force conducted by 
the secretary of the state board and group meet- 
ings conducted by the supervisors afford oppor- 
tunity for discussion of problems and methods 
of work. A committee of supervisors is ap- 
pointed to visit schools under state super- 


Number of Pupils Enrolled in the New England 
Common Schools in 1910-11.—Estimated 
Private School Enrollment for 
Same Year. 


Public Private 

States. Schools. Schools. 
SED. nach tke twice because goocves 144,582 16,762 
ee rae 62,294 15,104 
ES Ee *68.831 6,000 
EE ca Sd aw ce dessecee’ 538.845 102,273 
MEINE Seek vacoanedavcces 84.037 16.314 
ode odo kaad enon ee. 198,065 45,716 


“Approximate. 


The figures in this and the following tables are 
taken from the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1912. 
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vision and reports are made on the condi 
tions in each town and the quality of the 
supervision. These supervisors follow a course 
of study suggested by the state board, and 
make use of all aids published and dis- 
tributed by the board. The Connecticut method 
of teaching primary reading, by means of read- 
ing leaflets published by the state board and 
suggested word drills, has been used by the su- 
pervisors with surprisingly good results. 

Through the supervisors, under the direction 
of the secretary of the state board of education, 
the rural teachers who have not had the advan- 
tage of normal-school courses are trained. 
Teachers’ meetings are he!d regularly in each 
town, and teachers’ institutes bring together 
larger groups of teachers for instruction by 
normal school teachers, supervisors and expert 
educators. 

Special Activities of Supervisors. 

An experiment which has been tried in sev- 
eral towns under supervision received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature of 1913. Model schools 
were established in the towns for the observa- 
tion and instruction of the teachers of the 
towns. The legislature granted $3 a week for 
each teacher in such schools, provided the town 
pay no less than $10 a week, and not less than 
was paid in the same school the previous year. 

The supervisors are instructed to hold one 
public meeting a year in the interest of educa- 
tion in each town, for the purpose of present- 
ing school problems to the parents and other 
citizens. Often part of the evening is devoted 
to public library interests and to co-operative 
efforts of libraries and schools. 

In 1913, the state board of education set aside 
a day as library day, and issued a suggestive 
program for its celebration. The supervisors 
appointed by the state board were instructed to 
direct their teachers to observe the day. The 
results of this effort were immediate and far- 
reaching. 

The advantage to the state of having a bana 
of 35 supervisors, alert and loyal young men 
to carry out the policy of the state board ot 
education, watchful for the best interests of 
their 89 towns in every respect, and communi 
cating constantly with their teachers, with each 
other and with the state board is manifest. 
Rural schools are relieved of many hindrances 
with which they are usually hampered and are 
in as favorable position for progress and effici- 
ency as highly organized systems. Noticeable 
results of the system are improvement in the 
condition of school buildings, decrease in the 
number of one-room schools through consolida- 
tion, increased number of children entering 
high school, greater interest on the part of 
school officers and parents. Only twenty-four 
towns in the state are now without supervision. 
Eighteen towns entitled to the supervision grant 
from the state are not receiving the grant. 


Trade Education. 
The state trade schools are a recent develop- 


ment in the state educational system. Pursu- 
ant to an act of the legislature of 1909 such 
schools were established by the state board of 
education in New Britain and Bridgeport. 
These schools admit boys and girls over four- 
teen, without any educational tests, reserving 
the right to reject applicants not adapted to the 
trade, or to advise a change of trade after a 
three months’ probationary period. There are day 
and evening sessions, the day session occupying 
nine hours, two and one-half of which are spent 
in preparation for practice work and the re- 
mainder in actual work. The courses include, 
drafting, carpentry work, patternmaking, 
(Concluded on Page 6&8) 
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The Administration of Country Schools 


By H. W. LEWIS, Superintendent, Randolph District Union Schools, Randolph, Vt. 


Any attempt to express new ideas or specula- 
tions relative to the country schools, might in 
the light of all that has been said seem almost 
futile. Accordingly, the writer shall only hope 
and be content, if he be able to state clearly 
a few opinions concerning the administration 
of country schools, and these in the light of his 
own experience. 


For some years it has been my privilege to 
have the welfare of nearly fifty schools com- 
mitted to my care as District Union Superin- 
tendent. Among these are two small high 
schools in rural communities, three graded coun- 
try schoo!s and forty-odd one-teacher schools, 
thoroughly rural. 


Problems Not Easy. 

The problems of efficient administration that 
confront a supervisor in a new field are not 
easy. It is inevitable that he will find wide 
differences in the standards and methods of 
teaching, in the character and equipment of 
the school buildings and in the public spirit and 
generosity of the several district committees. 
To overcome local prejudices, to root out long- 
standing practices and to level up all of the 
schools of a newly-formed union to a high plane 
of efficiency requires on the part of a superin- 
tendent not only a thorough grasp of educa- 
tional principles, but also much common-sense, 
tact, energy and hard, persistent work. 

Being the pioneer man for the Randolph 
union, the entire field for working éut adminis- 
trative functions was open; and like a mariner 
on an unknown strand, I pushed off. It was 
some months before I truly awoke to the fact 
that I was sailing my bark without a definite 
port in view and practically without a chart or 
compass. The port was never definitely selected 
until I had arrived at some kind of an idea as 
to the function of the schools in my charge and 
the chief end of education as it concerned my 
boys and girls. 

Definite Policies Needed. 


fefore there can be administration of 
that is truly effective there 
must be a well-thought-out, carefully formu- 


lated, clearly defined policy. 


any 


country schools 


It must be of such 
a nature as to conform to local demands and 
meet needs peculiar to the community or com- 
munities which it is to serve. And as the con- 
stantly changing conditions in a country com- 
munity renders the forming of a policy difficult, 
likewise does it become more and more neces- 
sary. 

The rural school is subject to, a great many 
more unstable, varying conditions than is the 
urban school. The weather affecting the roads, 
the migratory disposition of farm tenants, and 
the constant change in teachers are only a few 
of the fundamental troubles that confront the 
rural schoolman. 


Therefore the greater necessity for a 


a care- 
fully formulated policy; and the larger and 
more comprehensive should be its scope. This 


state of affairs calls for accurate teleological 
thinking on the part of the administrative head. 
For the want of this very thing many country 
schools have been, and are even now, but chaotic 
hodge-podges. Without standards of ideals, 
they have been breeding places for inattention 
and careless laziness. Here grinning disrespect 
is reflected in obscene carvings, and in after 
years is visibly characterized in the question- 
able story teller and saw-dust-box store sitter. 
It is gratifying to know however that the day 
of more intensive supervision is at hand and 
these undesirable conditions are rapidly falling 
away. 


Understanding Between Board and Superin- 
tendent. 
In the administration of country schools there 


is nothing quite so important as an understand- 
ing on the part of both the superintendent and 
board members. They should be thoroughly 
agreed as to what is to be done, and how it is to 
be accomplished. This unity of mind can best 
be arrived at in regularly appointed meetings, 
where the so-called policy is carefully threshed 
out and understood alike by both. Supervisor 
and board should, therefore, be mutually agreed 
as to the intent of every new plan and the mach- 
inery to be employed in attaining its end. Any 
indefiniteness or uncertainty on the part of 
either the board or superintendent, as to what 
the school policy is, the chief end it is to con- 
serve, and the means by which it is to be made 
effective, may defeat honest effort and preclude 
results sought. In evolving any workable 
scheme the parties thereto become in their think- 
ing a unit. 

This has many advantages. First the jomt- 
board members necessarily represent extensive 
rural centers and communities, and severally 
are much better able to understand their’ con- 
stituency and interpret to them the ideas and 
plans suggested by their school superintendent 
than is the superintendent himself. This works 
both ways. It.not only makes it possible for the 
board members to explain to their constituency 
the plans of the superintendent; but also for 
them to advise with him regarding local condi- 
tions as seen from the standpoint of the parents 
and taxpayers. 


Community Support and Co-operation. 

This leads me to speak briefly of community 
support and co-operation. Since by the laws 
of nearly all states, supervision for the rural 
schools is subject to the will of the popular vote 
for its inception, continuation and support, the 
success of every suverintendent depends largely 
upon local good-will. I am frank to say that 
I have made many mistakes in failing to arouse 
local co-operation, and both I and my work have 
suffered accordingly, as other ignorant or will- 
ful offenders have in the past and will continue 
to do in the future. 

A superintendent may have all the equipment 
of accurate knowledge of educational science, 
of a splendid, corps of teachers, of a _ well- 
arranged course of study and fail miserably be- 
cause of the lack of community sympathy and 
co-operation. There can, in the rural districts 
of New England be no permanently successful 
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supervision without a thorough understanding 
and a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
superintendent toward the children and their 
parents. 

A Superintendent’s Mistakes. 

There is little hope for the superintendent 
whose mistakes are of the heart and whose ser- 
vices have failed to receive proper recognition, 
due to a closed up personality of purely subjec- 
tive interest; because “no one likes him”. And 
“it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea;” for he has knowingly 
offended one of the little ones. 

On the other hand, if a superintendent's mis- 
takes are a matter of the head, those errors in 
judgment, or tact which every man makes, there 
is doubtless some hope of success for him. ln 
this instance the failure to assimilate and 
affiliate with his people may be due to one of 
two things. Usually his contact with men has 
been too linrited to render him capable of in- 
terpreting his immediate social environment 
from the people’s point of view, and therefore 
his conclusions are not accepted*at all or are 
questioned by those of differing opinion. Give 
such a man larger views, greater experience 
among men of affairs and an intense desire to 
serve and we shall have a true administrator in 
that community. 

Then, again, when a man becomes a true 
student of the many school problems constantly 
presenting themselves for solution, there is dan- 
ger that his attention and interests will become 
so intensified in ideas abstract in themselves yet 
born of the tangible, living things and persons 
all about, as to seem to the onlooker to be 
neglecting real things for the sake of their 
shadows. It may be that not a few men have to 
plead guilty here. However, after all, the aver- 
age lay member of society is quite incapable 
of sounding for better or for worse the motives 
and acts of a superintendent in his struggles 
for better things. I mention these things in the 
hope that these may be of some encouragement 
to other men who may have duties similar to 
mine and possibly therefore identical experi- 
ences. 

An Elastic Rural Course Imperative. 

In guiding the work of country schools the 
place of the course of study is not to be ignored. 
Just what it is and how it is to be used and fol- 
lowed is a matter of no little importance. 

I am aware that there is much sentiment in 
favor of eliminating any pretentious amount of 
outlined material for rural schools. And there 
is a tendency to get away from those hard and 
fixed lines extending to the country boy and 
girl their educational relations through hoops 
cf iron. 

The contention is for a course of study per- 
fectly conforming to the ever increasing needs 
of the individual, while at the same time so ar- 
ranged as to serve the larger interests of the 
aggregate of which the individual is a part. A 
course thus formulated becomes subservient to 
the pupils both individually and collectively, 
while neither the one nor the many become sub- 
servient to it. Here promotions will not be con- 
{ined altogether to either annual or semi-annual 
periods, but may take place at any time and in 
any way,—the procedure being governed by the 
welfare of the larger number. 

The individuality of both teachers and pupils 
are thoroughly recognized, and methods stamped 
as important only as they become sure mediums 
of desired results. 

Before concluding this discussion, I wish to 
cite some of the minor difficulties encountered 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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A MODERN FIREPROOF SCHOOL. 

If Horace Mann should today make a tour 
of Massachusetts and visit some of the elemen- 
tary school buildings constructed during the 
past year, it would be impossible for him not 
to enthuse over the remarkable advances which 
have been made in the design and construction, 
in the equipment and sanitary conveniences of 
schoolhouses. 

A building like the new Fladley school ai 
Swampscott, would interest him for several rea- 
sons.'The school houses a complete grade school 
of 700 children in sixteen classrooms, arranged 
in three stories. 

In the basement, in addition to the 
play and service rooms, there arc two well- 
lighted rooms for manual training and domes- 


usual 
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NEW HADLEY SCHOOL, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
tic science. The auditorium, on the first floor, 
will seat 340 to 380 persons, according to the 
setting of the chairs, and wi'l accommodate 60 
to 70 on ‘he stage. 
tered from the second floor, is arranged for 140 
persons. Of the elassrooms, ten will seat 40 
children each; and six will seat 50 primary chil- 


The gallery, which is ea 


dren. 

The construction of the building 1s plain, but 
substantial. The exterior is carried out in water- 
struck brick and 
the interior bearing walls, flues and ventilating 
stacks are of brick and the floors are fireproof. 
The 
partitions are of wood-studding, plastered, and 
the stair partitions are fi'led with 
The concrete 


Ceramic stone trim. All of 


The roof is of second-class construction. 


concrete. 


stairs are reinforced and have 
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The corridor and wardrobe 
with 
bases, and the office floors are of hard maple. 


Terrazzo surfaces. 
floors are finished in Terrazzo sanitary 
The standing finish is chestnut. 

The building is warmed by a plenum fan sys- 
tem, electrically driven. The classrooms have 
supplementary, direct radiation, under thermos- 
tatic control. Steam is generated in two tubu- 
lar boilers. 

The whole building is wired for electric light- 
ing and adequate fixtures have been installed 
The administrative 
tele- 


phones, electric program signals and clocks and 


for night-school purposes. 


equipment includes intercommunicating 


fire alarms. The plumbing is of the Boston 


schoolhouse type, with closets and sanitaries in 


(Concluded on Page 33) 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 

School-board members who believe that archi- 
tects’ fees are exorbitant will be interested in a 
communication directed to the editor of the 
Brooklyn Mr. Woodruff Leeming, 
apropos of the commissions to be paid for the 
proposed New York County Court House. The 
statements of fact in this letter: are applicable 
to schoolhouse work. 
part: 


Eagle by 


Mr. Leeming writes in 
“The cost to an architect of preparing his 
drawings and specifications and seeing that they 
are properly carried out, in offices run on the 
best business basis, is at least one-half of his 
commission. This, however, applies only to the 
general class of building, and not to public and 
monumental work. The cost is then as high as 
75 per cent of the architect’s commission. The 
United States prepared a_ state- 
ment which was submitted to Congress (Senate 
Document 916, Sixty-second Congress, second 
session), which gave the average cost of pre- 
paring drawings and specifications alone, exclu- 
sive of superintendence or any other field ex- 
penses, for the years 1905 to 1911, inclusive, to 
be 6.2 per cent. 


Government 


This was for preparing the 
drawings for the buildings erected by the 
United States Government and done by the 
supervising architect of the Treasury, a man 
known for his great executive ability, and there- 
fore, done with the greatest economy possible. 
Reports have been submitted by the State Arch- 
itect of New York showing that the cost to the 
State for preparing the plans and specifications 
made in the State Architect’s offices exceeds 6 
per cent. The cost to the New York Central 
Railroad for preparing the plans for their new 
station has exceeded 6 per cent. Therefore, an 
architect who is able to prepare the plans for a 
$10,000,000 building at a cost to him of less 
than 6 per cent of the total cost of the building, 
must run his office in the most economic man 
ner possible and take his chance that the work 
may cost him more than his entire fee. 

It seems to be the general impression that 


an architect makes 


a few sketches taking a few 


days of his time and for this work receives an 


enormous fee. The fact of the matter is that 
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SHURTLEFF SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MASS. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass. 

















to prepare the plans and carry out the work of 

a $10,000,000 courthouse, will require the ser- 

vices of from twenty to thirty high-priced | 

draughtsmen working for a period of at least | 

five years; will require a large office at a high | 

rental, and with the most economic administra- 

tion, his work will cost about $400,000. This 

will leave him about $200,000 profit, or about 
(Concluded on 
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Few of the early school buildings remain as an inspiration to the designer of today 
as does this rural school building near Worcester. 


SCHOOL, 


DISTRICT No. 4, SUDBURY, MASS. 
Most of us have at some time in our childhood been included in such a group as 


here shown. 


Progress in School Architecture in Massachusetts 


Nothing better illustrates the spirit of pro- 
gress in a community than a collection of 
photographs ‘showing its o!d and new school 
buildings. Such a collection was shown at the 
recent Congress of School Hygiene held at Buf- 
falo, the result of untiring effort on the part 
of Mrs. L. D. Goldsberry, assistant to Dr. F. 
B. Dresslar, Special Agent of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Among the great phenomena of our times 1s 
the growth of the school idea, and the great 
sums of money now voted by communities il- 
lustrates the popular awakening to the fact that 
the best type of citizenship is fostered in build- 
ings that show culture in architecture and land- 
seape art. 

For over 250 years Massachusetts has sup- 
ported the free school, but it was not until the 
coming of that great secretary of the board of 
cduecation, Horace Mann, that the state awak- 
ened to the fact that the greater number of its 
school buildings was not fit for habitation. in 
Horace Mann’s 12th report to the board he .e- 
ported with pride that during the twelve years 
of his service the state had expended the enor- 
mous sum of $2,000,000 for new school build- 


AN EARLY SCHOOLROOM. 


An example of the old-time seat and bench. possibly furniture 


might be built more full of possibilities for evil 


By FRANK IRVING COOPER, Architect 


ings. The last report of the Board of Educa- 
tion states that $3,469,940.96 was expended for 
new buildings in one year. 

Much of this large expenditure has been 
caused by the widespread consolidation of the 
district schools into one or more town schools, 
to which the children of outlying districts are 
transported by the towns, and by the fixed posi- 
tion of the high school in the educational law 
of the state. Another general movement is the 
reverting to the social use of the school build- 
ings common with the early fathers. 

As shown by Clarence Arthur Perry of the 
Russell Sage Foundation in his recent Bulletin 
No. 120 the school building is becoming more 
and more a meeting place for the community. 
There is established a branch of the village li- 
brary, there meet the fathers and mothers to 
discuss municipal improvements and to hear 
lectures on social topics; there the young people 
meet for recreation and there the Grange often 
finds the most convenient meeting place. The 
country school plant is becoming more and more 
a true community center. 

The growing wealth of each community and 
an ever increasing realization of its needs has 


brought a generous response in nearly every 
town of the state, and the growth in the excel- 
lence of the school plant has kept pace with 
the growth in educational ideals and the effici- 
ency in educational methods. 

The beginning of our magnificent school 
plant was the little red schoolhouse consisting 
of a single room heated by a wood stove and 
lighted on two or three sides. The only sani- 
tary arrangements were earth closets—fortu- 
nately separate from the building. The only 
water was held in a pail and a single tin dipper 
ministered to the need of a room full of thirsty 
children. ; 

One room became two, three, four. Ward- 
robes. were found essential for each room. A 
jacketed stove supplied warm air for each room 
separately, and this method was followed by an 
air furnace in the basement supplying all rooms 
with fresh air. Ventilation ducts for taking out 
impure air were followed by elaborate ventilat- 
ing systems when, the furnace supplying fresh 
air with warmth was replaced by steam or hot 
water heating. Windows were gradually 
changed until a sufficient quantity of light must 
now come from one proper side only, eliminat- 





A type of schoolroom of forty years ago, not yet extinct where schools have not been consolidated 


Observe the fixed desks and chairs and the indisputably evil effect they have upon the bodily posi 


tions of the children, a menace to the health and development 
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NEW SCHOOL, MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Perhaps no type of rural school has been so much neglected as the one-room little red schoolhouse. The school 
this problem and succeeded in erecting a building that has since served as one of the models 
Bureau of Education by Dr. F. B. Dresslar, Specialist in School Hygiene. 


committee of the town of Middleboro attacked 
in the group of model buildings ‘recommended by the United States 





HIGH SCHOOL, WAYLAND CENTER, MASS. HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKLAND, MASS, 
Dwight & Chandler, Architects Cooper & Bailey, Architects. 
This picture shows the new Wayland Center school erected partly by the town This high school building in Rockland shows the dignified type of architecture 
and partly by the munificence of a citizen, It houses the consolidated schools of that is still in favor in some parts of Massachusetts. The consolidated upper 
Wayland and the high school of Wayland and Cochituate grades come to this edifice which also houses the town high school. 











DOLLY WHITNEY ADAMS MEMORIAL SCHOOL, ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 
Cooper & Bailey, Architects, 


Another type of building often met with in Massachusetts is the schoolhouse Type that is becoming rare. 
erected as a memorial to the mother whose inspiration remains a silent but per ; 
sistent power for good, long after her daily work has ceased 


OLD SCHOOL, WAYLAND CENTER, MASS, 


The treatment of the surrounding grounds was suggested by the architects and 


ry High School, Attleboro. 
Carried out under their supervision : 

Massachusetts contains many large and 
wealthy towns. Designing buildings for the 
particular conditions of these towns develops 
some interesting types. The same rules should 
photographs of be followed as for the city buildings, but on 
sewage carefully disposed of. Running water school buildings in Massachusetts which will account of the smaller appropriations the con- 
is common and individual drinking cups or show the change taking place throughout the struction should be given careful study. As 
hygienic drinking fountains tend to become  state—we are still going forward toward the fireproof buildings are rarely possible and as 
universal. To the desire to protect children school plant we can call perfect. the consequent fire risk is greatly increased, the 


ing mischievous shadows and glare. The fur- from constant menaces to health is added the 
niture is adapted to the individual child. Sani protection from accident also and careful pro 
tary arrangements are as good as conditions vision is made against fire. 


allow—-water-closets being generally used and There follows a series of 
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NEW SCHOOL, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 


This building erected in South Easton shows a modern rural school of the little red schoolhouse type. 
branch of the town library and a meeting room for teachers. 


dren’s use at recreation and lunch time. 


osPoccrpitp Drsicn Tor Tan. - 
Aw tHiGn JCHOOL DUILDING - 
AT AMEDORO MASS - 
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DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOL, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


most careful consideration should be given to 
corridors, stairways and other ways of exit. I 
plan that all pupils shall have more than one 
way of exit from all schoolrooms to stairways, 
that there shall be doors to close off the corri- 
dors thus making vertical divisions through the 
building in case of fire and giving opportunity 
for horizontal escape. 

Modern rules covering heating and ventila- 
tion are followed in this Attleboro High School, 
a mechanical system being used. The boiler 
and coal rooms are situated in a separate build- 
ing connected to the school basement by an un- 
derground passage. 

The committee in charge of this High School 


did a most unusual thing in demanding that 
plans be drawn for a building which when com- 
pleted would house a school population 30 per 
cent greater than the building to be immedi- 
ately erected, at the same time having the 
erected building complete in itself. The plans 
show how this was accomplished, the rear sec- 
tion behind the Assembly Hall being omitted 
in the present building. 

It is inspiring to be connected with a move- 
ment showing such constant growth as does the 
movement for the better plant. The 
architect should set forth not only plans but the 
theory of the subject; then he will be prepared 
to present to his prospective clients, methods 


school 





Cooper & Bailey, Architects. 


It contains three schoolrooms, a room for a 


In the basement is the heating apparatus and two large rooms fitted with benches for the chil 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, ATTLEBORO HIGH SCHOOL 


whereby the school and the community can be 

brought into closer relations. He should en- 

deavor to arouse public spirit by showing what 

other communities have accomplished not only 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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VILLAGE SCHOOL, CORDAVILLE, MASS. Cooper & Bailey, Architects 
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The town of Southboro has lately consolidated its 
schools in the Cordaville District, erecting a build 
ing, plans of which are here shown THHAAHI 
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The committee entrusted with the erection of this 
building were busy, practical men but inspired with 
a lively public spirit to give the District a social 
home 


This is also an example of a suggestion of the 
architect as to the treatment of the surrounding 
grounds, being later carried out with modifications 
by a landscape engineer 





BASEMENT PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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A NEW ENGLAND ISSUE. 

The reader of these lines has no doubt already 
noticed that this issue of the School Board Jour- 
nal is devoted in a particular manner to school 
conditions-in the New England states. 

As the oldest section of the United States, 
New England has been the great leader in popu- 
lar education. In the past, its laws and admin- 
istrative methods have been the models for the 
Western and Southern states. Today, it is still 
teaching many valuable lessons in school 
finance, industrial education, vocational guid- 
ance, medical inspection, social center exten- 
sion, playground development, school architec- 
ture, which the newer commonwealths and the 
younger cities and villages can accept with 
benefit. 

If this issue will contribute, in a small way, 
to spread arhong the school boards of the coun- 
try some of the principles of New England 
school progress we shall be satisfied. 








COMMITTEES AND THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 

The old problem of the relations and func- 
tions of school superintendents and school-board 
members has arisen in Chicago. Through the 
energetic work of Mrs. E. F. Young for pro- 
fessional initiative and control in professional 
matters the question has been solved, if not 
permanently, at least for a long time to come. 
Chicago has for some twelve years had only 
three school-board committees to take up re- 
spectively the educational, building and finan- 
cial problems of the schools, each with the help 
of a professional school executive. 

Recently the problem of commercial educa- 
tion led the board to appoint a special commit- 
tee which took upon itself to solve all the pro- 
fessional problems connected with the new line 
of work. Mrs. Young in protesting against the 
work which this committee was undertaking 
said: “The chairman of the committee on com- 
‘mercial education is the superintendent ot 
schools on that subject. The only thing I have 
to do now is to act in an advisory capacity.” 
The inevitable result of such an arrangemea. 
was pointed out by Mrs. Young in these words: 
“Tf a special committee should be appointed 
for every special subject and this would be log: 
cal, if this committee remains, we should revert 
to the conditions that formerly obtained.” The 
conditions that formerly obtained were seven- 
teen committees, each independent and each 
carrying on a different line of work with nearly 
full jurisdiction and with but little influence 
from the superintendent. For example, when 
a question relating to the instruction in music 
arose, the chairman of the committee on music 
had the determining voice rather than the 
superintendent of schools. 

It hardly requires any argument at this time 
to prove that schools cannot be efficiently ad- 
ministered when the superintendent of schools 
has not the initiative in all professional mat- 
ters and the school board does more than exam: 
ine the proposals which he makes and acts fav- 
orably or unfavorably thereupon. A large num- 
ber of committees makes practical administra- 
tion impossible because of the inevitable desire 
of committeemen to enlarge upon their work 
and to trespass upon functions which are pro- 
perly not theirs. In a school-board organiza- 
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tion having a large number of committees, the 
position of the superintendent is further weak- 
ened by the fact that teachers in special depart- 
ments will be continually “pulling wires” to 
increase appropriations for their work, to ob- 
tain larger time allowances, higher salaries, etc. 

Three committees are sufficient for the con- 
duct of any school-board business, taking up 
respectively the work of instruction, of build- 
ing and finance, and of general business man- 
agement. All further committees are super- 
fluous because the work of all of them properly 
belongs to these three as it affects one of the 
three general lines of school administrative 
activities. The Chicago board of education by 
discontinuing its commercial education com- 
mittee and placing the work of this body in 
the hands of its school management committee, 
of which the superintendent is the determining 
factor, has retrieved what would have been a 
big step backward. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

It is not likely that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem will ever be reconstituted as universally in 
the United States as it was during the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Still, there is at pre- 
sent, a strong movement in several sections of 
the country for a new form of apprenticeship, 
and manufacturers in certain large industries 
are making a concerted effort to indenture boys 
to learn the trades to fill the thinning ranks of 
skilled native-born and foreign mechanics. 

Among educators the value of the apprentice- 
ship’ plan is also gaining favor. Thus Dr. 
Holmes Beckwith writes in a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education: 

“Wasteful though the old apprenticeship was 
of the apprentice’s time and effort, apprentice- 
ship in its newer forms, both in Germany and 
the United States, has in it much of promise 
for the future training of industrial. workers. 
No better way, or even as good,” he continues, 
“has yet been devised for the main training of 
the mass of industrial workers than in the shops 
where they are employed and by those who super- 
vise their work.” 

Dr. Beckwith suggests that if all employers 
pay the cost of adequate training for any youth- 
ful workers whom they may employ as appren- 
tices, the burden will not be serious. He points 
to instances both here and abroad to prove that 
“firms employing bona fide apprentices today 
find that their apprenticeship system pays.” 

Revival of apprenticeship alone, even were it 
possible, will not solve the problem, however. 
“What we should strive for,” declares Dr. Beck- 
with, “is such broadening industrial training as 
will supplement the narrower range of skill and 
knowledge, and the worker 
greater resource. Specialization is probably 
more widespread in the United States than in 
Germany, and this constitutes an added neva 
which we have for industrial education greater 
than that in Germany, where the: system is the 
main reliance of industrial training. 

“Industrial schools, then, we must have, and 
in far greater numbers, to meet the needs of tar 
more workers than at 
can make little claim to really popular educa- 


give specialized 


present. Otherwise we 
tion of the sort closest to the worker’s activ 
ities.” 

The state of Wisconsin through its new child- 
labor and industrial education laws points one 
way of re-introducing and making effective the 
apprenticeship plan of training workers. It re- 
quires that all boys and girls between 14 and 
18 years of age who are learning a trade or 
occupation shall be regularly indentured and 
shall be taught by their employers so that they 
may become journeymen in fact as well as name. 
In addition, they must attend a continuation 


school five hours each week, without loss of pay. 
Cities and villages must provide instruction in 
subjects relating to the trades, 
adapted to the needs of apprentices. 


particularly 
The law 
which was enacted partly two years ago, but 
which is just beginning to be enforced, is meet 
ing with enthusiastic support from the indus- 
trial-school forces and is being well received and 
generally accepted by the manufacturers of the 
state. Certainly this Wisconsin law points to 
a possible revival of apprenticeship. 


SCHOOL POLICIES. 

School authorities generally prone to 
under-estimate the value and force of pubiic 
opinion in shaping school policies. And, still, 
no real reform and no new principle of school 
management can succeed without the backing of 
general approval from the patrons of the schools 
and the community at large. 

This fact is well put by a New England super- 
intendent who writes: 

“No radical or important change in educational 
policy can be made with hope of permanent suc- 


are 


cess until the public understands its aims and 
objects and, in a general way, approves them. 
Any educational policy is doomed to failure in 
practice so long as it remains the exclusive pro- 
perty of any individual or group of individuals 
no matter how wise in the lore of schools. ‘his 
does not mean that the teacher is not to stand 
in the fore front of educational progress, it does 
not mean that he is not to entertain views of 
education more advanced than the publie will 
approve. It does mean that before his new pol- 
icy is placed in operation it must cease to be 
his policy, it must become the public policy. 
Of course I am speaking not of details of school 
methods and management which the public ex- 
pects to leave to those who are intrusted with 
the direction of the schools. I have in mind 
those larger educational reforms which, to be 
permanent, must have impressed the public with 
their necessity or wisdom. 

“The glory of the American school lies in the 
fact that it has grown with the people, made the 
mistakes of the people, and has learned the les- 
sons of those mistakes. The public must indeed 
understand and approve the forward movements 
which are planned for the publie schools. It 
must be responsible and it must feel its respon- 
sibility if they are to be permanently accepted 
and their benefits fully enjoyed.” 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANS. 

It would, hardly seem necessary at this date 
to make the statement that schoolhouses cannot 
be successfully planned by any one not a prac- 
tical architect with a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of classroom design, corridor 
and stair arrangement, lighting, sanitation and 
ventilation, ete. 

Still it is a regrettable fact that many schooi- 
houses are designed in plan factories by men 
who have never been modern school 
Literally hundreds of small towns 
are yearly putting up schools whose planners 
are carpenters and jacks-of-all-trades without 
the least inkling of the bigger ideas which 
should be worked into the structures they put 
up. 


inside a 
building. 


Of late there has even been a patented 
“model” plan guaranteed to meet all situations 
actually fitting none. 

The modern developments in American edu- 
cation demand that 
The 
laws in a number of states are so comprehen 
sive in their demands that it is practically im- 


than ever before 


schoolhouses be designed by specialists. 


more 


possible for any other except an experienced 
schoolhouse architect to prepare plans which 
shall stand the test. Again, so much do local 
conditions of site, wind exposure, drainage, etc., 


differ that every building requires individual 


study. And just as every city finds it neces 
sary to adapt books, course of study, teaching 
methods, to its own peculiar needs, so must 
every building be adapted to the organization 
and plan of management of every school. 
From the standpoint 

from the money saving standpoint the schoo! 
board makes a serious error which does not in- 


purely economical 


trust its building problems to the experienced 
school architect. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONVEN- 
TION. 

No recent educational propaganda has been 
made more effectively or rapidly than the cain- 
paign which has been conducted during the past 
seven years by the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 

The secret of the success of the organization 
has been largely in energetic work which its 
members have done in securing legislation and 
in indueing local school authorities to introduce 
industrial subjects into the curriculum and to 
vive manual training, sewing, arithmetic, ete., 
a vceational turn. The real motive power for 
all this active promotional effort has however 
been the annual conventions of the Society. 
These meetings have been more than opportun- 
ities for the exchange of ideas; they have been 
rousing, inspirational, action-compelling gather- 
ings that contrast sharply in spirit and result 
with the ordinary teachers’ conventions. 

The seventh annual gathering for the Society 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., October 19 
to 25. The program promises much practical 
material based upon actual experience in Amer- 
ican cities. In connection with the convention 
an exhibition will be held for work done in trade 
and continuation schools, for tools, furniture, 
materials and books. The exhibition is in charge 
of a committee which promises to make a dis-- 
play as important and suggestive as the ad- 


dresses. 


A NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Texas has been fortunate for some years in 
having at the head of its Department of Pubic 
Instruction superintendents who were not only 
able educators but also energetic, progressive 
men—edueational statesmen. 

The incumbent in the superintend- 
ency, Mr. Walter F. Doughty, who assumed the 
office last month, promises an administration no 
jess vigorous and efficient than those of his pre- 
decessors. A son of the Southland and a self- 
made man, Mr. Doughty has had experience as 
a teacher in rural as well as city schools and has 
uecessfully filled the positions of high-school 
principal, normal instructor and city superin- 
tendent. His record at the head of the Marlin 
schools has distinguished him as the 


newest 


one of 





Columbus, O., School Population Growing. 


Westerman, Ohio State Journal, 
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School Study of Safety Growing Popular. 
-Bushnell, Ottumwa Courier. 


strongest administrators in Texas and led di- 


rectly to his selection by the Governor. 

It is that Mr. Doughty is an 
ardent advocate of vocational, particularly agri- 
cultural, education, of domestic science, of high- 
er professional standards of teaching and super- 
vision, and of advanced legislation. 


well-known 


His orgua- 
izing and promoting ability has been severely 
tested on several oceasions and his professional 
leadership has been fully demonstrated ins the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association. His work 
in the state superintendency will be watched 
with interest. 


CO-OPERATION AND SANITATION. 

In a paper presented to the Buffalo Congress 
on School Hygiene, President Homer H. Seer- 
ley of the Iowa State Normal College writes: 
“The sanitation of the schoolhouse depends upon 
the school board, the teachers and the janitor. 
The janitor is the servant of the public and as 
such, should be diligent in so conducting his 
part of the business as to conserve the welfare 
of pupils. At the same time the janitor is help- 
less in his endeavors unless he is granted the 


co-operation and the sympathy of the school 
board and the téachers.” 
The co-operation and sympathy which tne 


school board can most effectively bring to bear 
upon the janitor is hot expressed alone in rules 
or in an adequate salary. Sympathy can be 
shown by not expecting the janitor to keep his 
building in sanitary condition with inadequate 
tools and cleaning materials, with insufficient 
ventilating apparatus and decrepit plumbing. 
Very active co-operation ean be had by supply- 
ing every school building, old as well as new, 
with a modern heating and ventilating plant, 
with sanitary fixtures that can be kept clean 
with ordinary care, and above all, with cleaning 
materials, disinfectants, and real school cleaning 
tools—vacuum cleaners. 


SCHOOL VISITORS. 

School visitors as a factor in efficient school 
work are not often appreciated. To the unpro- 
gressive, unresponsive principal, they are a nuis- 
ance and to the lazy janitor disturbers of a tur- 
gid peace. 

Still, a committee of citizens who will inspect 
the school or schools of a district monthly or 
bi monthly, confer at stated periods with the 
school faculties and make reports to the board 
of education, may become powerful aids to bet- 
tering conditions, removing abuses and bring 
ing the schools closer to the people. 

In the past, the great objection to school visi- 
tors has been the powers with which they were 
clothed in certain communities to interfere with 


the management of the schools. They were then 








not visitors but sectional school boards 


proved to be a hindrance rather than a help. 
The modern board of school visitors has well 
defined functions. 


ana 


It may criticize or commend 
the school, but it can order no changes or in- 
novations; it cannot dip into the employment 
or dismissal of teachers or janitors. It may 
properly assist in the formation of teachers’ ana 
parents’ clubs, in the establishment and main- 
tenance of social centers, in the holding of 
school entertainments, in providing decorations 
for classrooms and shrubbery and flowers for the 
school grounds. 

But most important is its work as an active 
connecting link the patrons of the 
school and the central governing powers—the 
school board and the superintendent. The 
schools of any community constitute a large 
machine, which cannot be watched by any one 
man and which is not self-inspecting. 


between 


Boaras 
of citizen-visitors provide a means of intelli- 
gent, continuous inspection which keeps the cen- 
tral controlling body informed as to local needs 
and demands. In truth, the board of school visi- 
tors is a democratic instrumentality of goveru- 


ment for the chief mainstay of American de- 
mocracy. 


EARNING AND LEARNING. 

The criticism that the public school unfits 
boys for wage earning will soon be a memory 
if high schools can point to figures such as have 
been given out by the 
school, Chicago. 

Statistics compiled by Principal W. J. Bogan 
show that 800 boy students of the school earned 
the sum of $31,583.12 during their vacations, 
while 125 extension students, working as plumb- 
ers’ apprentices, earned an additional $9,275, 
making the grand total earned $40,858.12. 

A list of the jobs held by some of the 800 
regular students includes a wide range of occu- 
pations: 

Clerks, boys, 95; messengers, 50; bell 
boys, 10; assistants, 50; nase help- 
ers, 35; pattern-shop helpers, 10; engineers’ helpers, 
15; elevated railroad guards, 8; chauffeurs, 20; elec- 
tric-shop helpers, 35; newspaper carriers, 40; moving- 
picture operators, 15; express-wagon boys, 10; draft- 
ing offices, 20; florists’ helpers, 10; carpenters’ help- 
ers, 18; collectors, 20; teachers, 2; forest service, 1; 
tree surgeon, 1. 

If these figures indicate anything they show 
clearly that the vocational high school is not only 
fitting boys to hold jobs successfully but also 
that it is instilling in them a spirit of independ- 
ence and manliness. 


Lane technical high 


150: office 
farmers’ 


But what is more impor- 
tant the school is giving them the true concep- 
tion of the dignity of honest work which makes 
them take any respectable temporary job. 


The reorganization of the Ohio country schools, 
on a county basis, is being strongly advocated 
by the Ohio state administration of which Gover- 
nor Cox is the head. The plan is being opposed 
by school people quite generally upon the argu- 
ment that the plan suggested is intended to 
throw the county superintendencies into politics. 


1 thank he'll 
be wiihag te 
ge to Kindergarten! 


The Only Fellow on the Block That Isn’t in 
School. 


—Fow, Chicago Journal, 








The Playgrounds of a New England City 


By THOMAS S. WEAVER, Superintendent of Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


The playgrounds of Hartford, Conn., are first 
of all for the children. There is no exploiting 
of them for the purpose of a holiday for the 
grownups. Such exhibitions of folk dancing, 
athletics and out-of-door dramatizations as are 
held are merely transfers of the work of the 
schools from the classrooms and school gymna- 
siums to the parks. These exhibitions are near 
the close of the school year and are fine, of 
course, but they do not represent in any sense 
the work of the playgrounds. 

The real growth of the Hartford playgrounds 
dates back some ten years when the board of 
school visitors took over the series of vacation 
schools and playgrounds established by the 
Civie Club and several women’s charitable and 
educational organizations. The board has since 


conducted them under the direction of the su- 
perintendent of schools, who personally cares 
for them. 

All but two playgrounds are in public parks, 
the park board providing space, the major 
equipment and the service, while the educa- 
tional board cares for the children by getting 
the very best of the teaching force from the 
lower grades to supervise their play. This play 
is “free” in the best sense and the appeal is 
such that the attendance of children this year 
has been much larger than for any season since 
the playgrounds were taken on by the board. 

The equipment is simple and inexpensive. 
Plenty of swings, (the old-time rope swings 
preferred), hammocks for the small children, 
with blocks the size of a 


sand-boxes wooden 








building brick, sometimes a slide, a see-saw 
ladder and see-saws, where they may be used 
to advantage. The giant stride is also in some 
of the grounds. The hours are from nine in 
the morning to six in the afternoon. 

The one exceptional playground is the ath- 
letic field in Pope Park, the elevated plateau 
being provided with a fine athletic equipment 
for both children and young people. This field 
is open from nine in the morning until nine in 
the evening and instructors capable of giving 
instruction on the use of the apparatus are em- 
ployed, beside several young women 
who care for the smaller children. 

Two school gardens have been conducted in 


teachers 


Hartford for a number of years. They consist 


(Concluded on Page 61) 











Typical Activities of the Hartford, Connecticut, Playgrounds. 


1. Athletic Field, 
Pope 


Park. 2. Bushnell 
Terrace. 5 


Pope 


Park 


Park 
Typical 


Playground in the heart of the city 3 
Sandbox, 


Overlook Playground. 6 
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Dance of the 


Little Mothers washing the babies i 1’) 
Seasons, 


lavground for 
Washington 


Small Children 


Queen's Festival, School 
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A Victor 
Exclusively for the Schools 


With horn removed and securely 
locked to protect from dust and pro- 
miscuous use by irresponsible people, 





Open Closed 


Victor XXV—$60 Special to Schools only 


A combination of the Victor and Victrola, designed and manu- 
factured expressly to meet every requirement for school use 


With the Victor in daily use in the schools of more than 700 cities 
and with the positively proven conclusion that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical culture drills, etc., etc., are all immensely 
facilitated and made practical with the Victor and Victor Records— 
we introduce this new instrument feeling sure it will receive the full 
approval of every teacher and supervisor of music, and will ¢ventually 
become a necessary part of the equipment of every school in the United 
States. 


Ask any Victor dealer in the world to send this special 
School Victor to your school for a thorough trial, cr write to 


us and we will answer your every question and arrange all the 
details of a trial for you. 


Public School Educational Department GS Se lee 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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SANIGENIC PAPER TOWEL CABINET 
AN AUTOMATIC COIN CONTROL MACHINE 
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Many cities have neglected to introduce the Paper Towel into their 
schools because of the large expense due to waste. This Cabinet op- 
erates only in connection with a special slug furnished at will by the 
teacher, consequently it eliminates all waste by the pupil. The per 
capita consumption can readily be estimated and the appropriation 


made will be correct for the year. 


GAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT PAPER TOWELS IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS MACHINE? 


Write for full particulars to the 


Mt. Holyoke Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Stems: 


Sole Manufacturers 
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all purposes. 


PART-TIME CLASSES 


An interesting addition to the discussion of the 
problem of “part-time” classes is contained in a 
recent report of Supt. A. R. Brubacher of 
Schenectady, N. Y., who, from the experience 
gained by a considerable part-time enrollment 
holds these classes to be an evil. 

He says: in part: 

“It has been questioned by parents, sometimes 
by boards of education and even by newspapers, 
whether part-time is an evil. Schoolmen, on the 
cther hand, have generally assumed that it is 
impossible to accomplish 100 per cent results in 
70 per cent of time. But there has been no in- 
vestigation which should determine the funda- 
mental merits of the question. We are not 
_ agreed on what constitutes a full-time day for 
various ages of children. Consequently some 
cities have maintained that for low grades where 
the ages range from five to eight years, the 
school day should not exceed three hours, and 
’ that therefore one room and perhaps one teacher 
can efficiently care for two successive groups of 
children. Such a result would make for economy 
in school plant and teaching force. 

“The city of Schenectady is a rapidly grow- 
ing industrial community in which the sudden 
“spurts” in school population have, for two or 
three years past, compelled all forms of economy 
in plant and maintenance. The study of Dr. 
Brubacher included 3887 children, in 126 class 
groups during the first semester; and 4098 chil- 
dren in 148 class groups the second semester. 
Of this number, 4202 were on part-time, with a 
program extending from 9 a. m. to 12 m. for first 
grades, and from 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. second 
grades. Full-time classes with 3783 pupils in 
session from 9 a. m. to 12 m. and from 1:15 p 
m, to 3:15 p. m. 

“We set ourselves the following problems: 

1. Are the children more fatigued in part-time 
classes? 

2. Does the attendance indicate impaired 
health? 

3. Do promotion facts favor a long or a short 
day? 


4. Is the amount of work accomplished 
notably different? 


5. Is part-time more or less harmful in the 
low grades or in the high grades. 


“In the investigation, the quality of the pupils 
and the skill of the teacher were both taken into 
consideration. Of the pupils, for instance, we 
took account whether any were repeating the 
grade; whether the class was foreign; whether 
the class was rated excellent, good, fair, or poor. 
Of the teachers, we determined whether they 
ranked high, medium or low in teaching power. 
It was further considered whether there were 
any appreciable differences in matters of sanita- 
tion, light, ventilation, etc., between the full-time 
and part-time rooms. By thus clearing the equa- 
tion, we arrived at an approximately fair basis 
of comparison.” 

Mental Fatigue. 

Discussing mental fatigue Dr. Brubacher ob- 
serves: 

“There is a perceptible difference in relative 
alertness between part-time and full-time classes. 
The last half hour is likely to “drag.” It is 
necessary for the teacher to use great good judg- 
ment in her choice of work, varying the heavy 
matter of number work and reading, where sus- 
tained effort is necessary, with recreative work, 
such as calisthenics or language games. In this 
way alone can she get effective results during 
the last quarter of the part-time day. The 
class’s lack of concentration quickly tells of 
mental fatigue. The teacher herself also feels 
this. The part-time class makes severer strain 
on the teacher. No conscientious teacher would 
voluntarily choose a part-time class, even though 
it would leave her larger portions of the day 
free. The relative expenditure of nervous force 
is uniformly greater on the part of the part-time 
teacher. 

Promotions and Health. 

“In the absence of accurate information de- 
rived from individual physical examinations, no 
absolute statement can be made regarding the 
relative health conditions of part-time and full- 


“NO OIL TO SOIL’ 


MADE WITH FINE QUALITY 
LONG FIBRE COTTON 


THE LAST WORD IN DUSTLESS DUSTERS 


Howard Extension Handle Dusters 


Will dust where no other handle duster can reach. Covers more 
surface than any other duster made. Will dust equally well Furniture, 
Floors, Walls or Ceilings; under and around Radiators without stoop- 
ing. Treated with our exclusive process.) CLEAN AND STERILIZE 
WITH HOT WATER AND SOAP. 


PRICE, including three-foot extension handle 


HOWARD 


HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 


200B Summer Street, BOSTON, 








HOWARD 


EXTENSION HANDLE 
DUSTER 








WILL WEAR 
FOR YEARS 



















{ House size $1.25 
( Janitor’s size $1.75 


The Howard Dusters are used in more than 500 schools in U. S. 
They are the Government Standard and the Standard of the World. 
St. Louis School Board have ordered 20,000, twelve different styles for 





Send for Dust-book and 
small free sample. 





MASS. 


time schools. It is an impressive fact, that the 
percentage of attendance is as a rule higher in 
full-time classes, in spite of the fact that such 
children are marked twice per day while the 
part-time classes are marked once. Absence is 
positive index of illness. Counting absence in 
half-days, or per unit of absence, there is an 
impressive difference in favor of the full-time 
classes. Thus while the absence for full-time 
classes is 3.5 days per pupil, on the basis of a 
one session day, the part-time classes had an 
absence of 8.5 days per pupil on the same basis. 
While these figures must be used with caution, 
| believe they show conclusively that the health 
of children is better where the day’s program 
moves more leisurely over a longer number of 
hours. 


“Coming now to the absolute facts of promo- 
tions at the end of the term, we find that grade 
by grade the full-time classes promoted a higher 
percentage of pupils than the part-time classes. 
From table “A” it will be seen that part- -time 
classes promoied from 62% as in 1B to 87% in 
1A and 2B; while full-time classes varied from 
77% in grade 1B to 91% in grade 3B. The mini- 
mum percentage of promotions in part-time 
classes is therefore fifteen per cent below the 
minimum in full-time classes, while the maxima 
are three points apart. Promotion figures are 
therefore strongly indicative of the greater value 
of full-time. . 


umber Pupils 


Part Time 


Whole Time -- 
art Time 


ole Time 


Whoke Time 





TABLE A 
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Protection Against Fire! 


KVERY educational institution has its valuable papers and 


records, the loss of which would seriously embarrass the 








work of the school. 
filing accommodations, and its 


difficult and expensive to move. 





affords security without being excessively heavy and bulky. It 


can be easily moved around. 


In it can be inserted the standard 


Globe-Wernicke Steel Filing Cabinet Sections, Partitions and 


Shelves. 


Send for Catalogue No. 372, of Globe-Wernicke Filing Equip- 
ment and Cabinet Safes as used in prominent educational insti- 
tutions, and specimens of the school record cards recommended 


by the National Education Association. 


Free to Schools. 
ilton Wright Mabie, 


High School English classes. 


Copies of “The World’s 
Best Books ”’ selected by Dr. Chas. W. Eliot, Ham- 


Ruskin, W. D. Howells and 
others, will be sent on request, for distribution to 


It is a safeguard against loss by both fire and theft. 


Oak or Mahogany. 


States. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 


The old-style safe has only the 


poorest 
it both 


unwieldiness renders 





LOBE Cabinet Safes are made in five different sizes, fitted 
with Yale locks, and are enameled in either Olive Green, 


They are so reasonable in price that no school can afford ‘to 
be without the protection they offer. 
everywhere at our uniform prices; or where we have no local 


representative, we prepay the freight to any point in the United 
Send for catalog today. 


For sale by agents almost 


Makers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets and Supplies 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati 


Relative Amount of Work Accomplished. 

“The program of the two kinds of schools are 
so arranged that there shall be as little disparity 
as possible between the progress of the various 
groups of children. To this end all emphasis is 
laid upon the so-called essentials and all special 
work is reduced to a minimum. The scheduled 
reading is of course required of both groups. 
The amount of supplementary reading covered by 
a class shows the quality of work as well as any- 
thing in these low grades. The last column gives 
the number of pages of such reading, and the 
full-time classes were able to surpass the part- 
time classes by 50 per cent. In other words, the 
full-time school has 50 per cent more training in 
reading, the ability to get thought from the 
printed pages, that is, 50 per cent more training 
in the subject which is of paramount importance 
in these early grades. 

“In order that our conclusions might be just, 
we selected class groups for more particular com- 
parisons. In these groups all inequalities were 
eliminated so far as possible. For example, the 
full-time groups were selected from schools 
where part-time has long been eliminated. These 
children have never been on part-time. The 
part-time classes on the other hand, were selected 


trom schools that have long been subject to 
these conditions. In this way we get clearly 
defined cases. Furthermore, the teachers were 


matched in such a way that equal conditions pre- 
vailed. 
“Table ‘B’ shows the same items as table ‘A 


Ter cent 


Part Time .... 


Whole Time-.-. 





TABLE B 






but the number of children is smaller in order to 
make the results more trustworthy. The 1B 
group is omitted in. this comparison because the 
effect of part-time cannot to any extent be cumu- 
lative there. A study of this table will still more 
emphasize the results obtained. [I feel justified 
therefore to summarize as follows: 

1. Part-time schools fatigue the children and 
the teachers unduly. Sustained attention is hard 


to get. 


2. The health of children in part-time classes 


is not as good as that of children in full-time 
classes. Attendance is 2.42 times better in full- 
time classes. 

3. Full-time classes promote 
children in every hundred; and 

4. Full-time classes are better prepared to do 
the work of the next higher grade since they 
are fortified by 50 per cent more training as in- 
dicated by the work accomplished in reading. 


5. The evils of part-time are cumulative. They 


about 5 more 


_are bad in the first grade, but where a child has 


come up through successive grades on part-time, 
the accumulated defects become disheartening in 
the grammar grades and high school. Our city 
has more than once seen a school under part- 
time conditions for from five to eight years, and 
the pupils from such schools on reaching the 
eighth grade or high school have been decidedly 
inferior to their fellows from other grammar 
schools where full-time prevailed. 

6. Part-time is therefore to be condemned as 
an educational monstrosity. It is an unsound 
pedagogical device and is a sheer waste of pub- 
lic funds. It would be sound economy, I believe, 
to borrow money to provide ample facilities for 
all the children of our city at once,” 


SUPERINTENDENT SUPREME. 


The supreme authority of the superintendent 
with reference to control of the teaching force 
of the St. Louis, Mo., public schools has been up- 
held in an official opinion delivered to the board 
of education at the September meeting by its 
attorney. The opinion was occasioned by a reso- 
lution introduced by a member at a previous 
meeting, in which the question was raised 
whether the board had authority to override the 


superintendent in making changes in the teach- 
ing force. The attorney's opinion, which deals 
with the relative rights of the board and the 
superintendent, leaves Supt. Ben Blewett with 
exclusive rights. 

“Under the provisions of the charter, the board 
of education, as distinguished from its executive 
officers, is given exclusive authority over the 
expenditure of public money for school pur- 
poses,” reads the opinion. “With certain con- 
stitutional restrictions, it fixes the rate of taxa- 
tion to be levied for school purposes. It makes 
the appropriations necessary to carry on the 
work of public education in such a manner as 
seems best to its judgment. It determines how 
many employes are required to do its work and 
fixes their salaries. 

“It determines the questions of general policy 
affecting education as they arise; but its chief 
function is the supervision of the work of its 
executive officers. 

“It is charged with the responsibility of pro- 
curing the best qualified experts available to 
carry on the work of public education, and then 
is under the obligation to supervise the work of 
such experts and see to it that they are perform- 
ing their duties adequately and efficiently. 

“But it is: obvious that, by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the statutes above quoted, the organi- 
zation of the teaching force of the public school 
system is entirely under the supervision and 
control of the superintendent of instruction, and 
any change therein can be made only when 
recommended by him. If the Board of Educa- 
tion, as distinguished from its instruction de- 
partment, were to exercise such power as was 
attempted to be invoked by the resolution under 
consideration, it is conceivable that a situation 
might easily develop wherein the superintendent 
of instruction, an expert chosen by reason of his 
peculiar qualifications as an educator, would be 
without any voice in the examination of the 
teaching force, and, consequently, without any 
power or control over the organization of the 
instruction and of the discipline of the schools, 
and yet, by reason of the express provisions of 
the statutes, he would be still chargeable with 
the responsibility for the proper conduct of the 
schools. 
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TURN COST INTO PROFIT 


Every School accumulates daily large 
amounts of waste paper. This is burned, 
thus becoming a public nuisance and 
menace, or carted away at. considerable 
expense. If you buy a fire-proof all-steel 
Paper Baler, 18x20x33 inches, costing 
$40.00, you can, with it, make bales 
weighing 150 pounds and sell them at 30 
to 90 cents per hundred; the baler will 
shortly pay for itself and thereafter is a 





it is compact, convenient, simply con- 
structed, automatic in operation; a boy 
can work it. Smaller balers at $22, $24, 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


(Who also furnish printing outfits) 
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“There can be no change or modification made 
in the organization of the teaching force of the 
public school system of St. Louis, whether it be 
in fact an improvement or not, unless proposed, 
initiated or recommended by the superintendent 
of instruction, upon whom our statutes expressly 
place the responsibility of the proper conduct of 
the schools of this city.” 


PART-TIME IN NEW YORK. 


The New York school officials are making con- 
siderable progress in reducing the “part-time” 
evil caused by the overcrowded condition of the 
elementary schools. While more than 70;000 
children were placed in part-time classes, at the 
opening of the school year, this number was re- 
duced to nearly 30,000 by September 30th. 

To make the results of half-day sessions felt 
least, only first and second grades have been 
doubled and pupils of practically all third grades 
and higher have been accommodated with full 
five-hour daily sessions. In the part-time classes 
the school day has been increased from three 
and one-half to four hours, in accordance with a 
plan by a committee of three district superin- 
tendents. Under this plan the classes are 
divided into two groups, each with a regular 
teacher who follows a program as follows: 

Group A. 

Morning session, 8:30 to 11:30. Ciassroom, 
8:30 to 10:30. Opening exercises and study in 
auditoriums or playgrounds, 10:30 to 11:30, Re- 
cess, 11:30 to 12:30. 

Afternoon session, 12:30 to 2:30. Classroom, 
12:30 to 2:30. 

Group B. 

Morning session, 9:30 to 12:30. Opening exer- 
cises and study in auditoriums or playgrounds, 
9:30 to 10:30. Classroom, 10:30 to 12:30. Re- 
cess, 12:30 to 2:30. 

Afternoon session, classrooms, 2:30 to 4:30. 

Discussing its recommendations the committee 
writes: 

“The committee feels that by the operation of 
the recommendations, part-time can be reduced 
materially, and can be made to disappear in all 
but a few neighborhoods. There are some neigh- 
borhoods which are so congested that nothing 
short of new buildings will give the pupils ade- 
quate facilities for instruction. All the devices 





that may be employed to avoid or to reduce part- 
time, are, at best, but temporary expedients. 
It is difficult to develop school or class spirit 
when the school is so crowded that pupils are 
being marshaled in and out continually. 

“Every pupil is entitled to an individual seat 
and desk. He is entitled to a place in which his 
outer clothing may be secure. The teacher is 
entitled to the exclusive possession of a class- 
room which she may decorate according to her 
taste and in the decoration of which her pupils 
will naturally take part and pride. But, to give 
every child a seat according to the legal capacity 
adopted, would mean the immediate construction 
cf buildings containing 100,000 sittings. This 
would be 50 buildings of 2,000 sittings each, or 
100 buildings of 1,000 sittings each. If it were 
possible to begin at once the construction of 
such new buildings, they would hardly be avail- 
able for two years, during which time conditions 
would continue to grow more and more serious. 





SUPT. HOMER P. LEWIS, 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘Gymnasium Apparatus. 


| Steel Lockers 


| are recognized as being standard for 
| Public Schools by many leading author- 
ities. Let us tell you more about this. 


Maybe we can help you decide 
some problem of equipment. Our ex- 
perience has been wide and varied. 
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Any of our catalogs are free for 
the asking. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
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In view of this fact your committee reiterates 
that its recommendations are merely temporary 
expedients to relieve intolerable conditions, and 
are in no way intended to minimize the necessity 
for constructing new buildings. Therefore, these 
plans to utilize to the fullest extent the facilities 
provided are not advanced with the idea that the 
conditions which would be established by their 
adoption are to be permanent.” 

In order to operate the double-system plan 
successfully, the committee advocates that steps 
be taken to improve the lighting and ventila- 
tion in auditoriums which are satisfactory for 
use as study rooms, except in these respects; 
that steps be taken to increase the wardrobe 
accommodations in all schools in which a double- 
system plan is operated. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr. James W. Bradner, formerly at Maysville, 
Ky., has assumed the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Ashland, Ky., to which he has been 
elected for a three years’ term at an annual 
salary of $2,400. Mr. Bradner is one of the com- 
ing schoolmen of Kentucky. He was principal 
of the Ashland high school from 1898 to 1908 and 
resigned at that time to become superintendent 
of the Maysville schools. 

Mr. R. B. MacLean, for some years superin- 
tendent at Fergus Falls, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed state inspector of high schools for Min- 
nesota. Mr. MacLean entered upon his new 
duties on September first. 

Reading, Mass. A. H. Safford of Chelsea, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent of the 
echools to succeed H. T. Watkins. Mr. Safford 
receives a salary of $2,400. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. H. T. Watkins of Read- 
ing, Mass., has been elected superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Watkins has been granted a salary 
of $4,000. 

Supt. Thomas E. Thompson of Leominster, 
Mass., has been given a year’s leave of absence 
in order that he may take his family to a differ- 
ent climate. Mr. Thompson has located in Mon- 
rovia, Cal., where he will have charge of the 
local schools. He will also lecture, 

Saco, Me. Charles B. Lamb of Lancaster, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent of 
schools. 
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Healthy, Happy Children 


delight both parents and teachers—make rapid progress in studies and are a credit to the 
teachers entrusted with their education and welfare when their surroundings at school are 


sanitary and spotless. 


Chloro-Naptholeum is the Key-note of the situation! 


It is safe! 


It is economical ! 


It is effective ! 


Scrub the floors, woodwork, stone and cement with Chloro-Naptholeum solution instead of 
Soap, Soda or Soap Powders of any kind. The result will be clean, germless, odorless prem- 
ises and a decrease in the percentage of sickness and absentees among the pupils. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 
DEP. E. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


12 East 42d Street 


School Board Conditions in New England 


By President ROBERT J. ALEY 


New England has the habit of making her 
best citizens members of the school board. Fit- 
ness to perform the duties well counts more in 
the selection than politics or availability. Board 
members, with but few exceptions, are men of 
broad general education, with well established 
plaves in the community. Most of them are the 
leaders in the movements for community better- 
ment. 

In many places the board membership is too 
large. Experience has proven that a board of 
three or five members is preferable to a board of 
a greater number. In the large board respon- 
sibility is easily dodged. In the small board 
discussions are more intimate and pointed, and 
generally decisions are more nearly unanimous. 
The tendency is toward smaller boards. It will 
probably take many years to bring about a gen- 
eral change. 

The direct financial dependence of the school 
board upon the vote of the people frequently 
prevents progress. The school board may pre- 
and desirable program for 
school buildings, for increases in the salaries of 


sent a reasonable 
teachers, and for extensions of the course ot 
study, and be refused the money necessary to 
carry out any of the items. The town meeting 
idea is so firmly grounded in New England 
character, that our school board will probably 
never be put on a par with Western boards and 
given the power to levy the taxes necessary for 
school We must continue to convince 
the people in advance. Each member must 
often assume the role of a public advocate of the 
measures which the board desires to put in oper- 
ation. It is in this field that the skill 


needs. 


and 


learning of the board member finds its finest 
application. 

The school superintendent is a factor of grow- 
ing importance. School boards are using greater 
care in the selection of this important official. 
He should be given power and held responsible 
for its use. Not all school boards, however, 
have learned that when an expert is employea 
to manage and direct the schools he must be 
allowed to do his work without petty hindrances 


Permanent School Funds of the New England 
States in 1911. 


Permanent 
States. School Funds. 
MEAD .560:00.6.b.0n. 660 edeae eke edad oe dsetetuaneane $ 458,945 


*New Hampshire 
SOUND 666 ¥5.% 605 G05 kwh sesh dda S eV CRROSCae dS 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


59,470 
1,120,218 
6,251,370 

239,706 
3,048,935 


SE oe « o'b0:0-4:000.0950.600004 42000008 $11,178,644 
*Figures for 1909. 
‘Vermont has in 


addition unsold school lands valued 
at $700,000. 


Average Length of School Term in the New 
England States in 1910-11. — Attendance 
Compared with School Population 
and Enrollment. 
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Rhode Island 194.0 93.9 145.5 
Connecticut 184.9 104.6 142.7 
United States ..... 156.8 81.1 111.8 
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from the board members. Conditions in this 
regard are no worse in New England than in 
other parts of the country. 

There are three things that would probably 
improve school board conditions in New Eng- 
land: 

1. A reduction in the membership of large 
boards so that the number may not exceed five. 

2. More power in levying taxes so that a 
more continuous program may be possible. 

3. Greater care in the selection of a super- 
intendent, more faith in his knowledge as an 
educational expert, and a greater willingness to 
follow his leadership. 


Length of School Term in Months of the New 
England Common Schools and Teachers’ 
Wages in 1911. 
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Average Monthly bon wo 
States. Salary of Teachers. 5o >a $ 
Men. Women. All. <3 <n2h 
Ps $ 58.74 $35.11 $37.71 8.19 $308.84 
New Hampshire 102.87 41.96 46.24 843 389.80 
Wes, ~ casseae 55.23 33.53 35.46 8.00 283.68 
Massachusetts .. 152,96 61.82 70.47 9.25 651.85 
Rhode Island... 137.08 62.46 68.95 9.70 668.82 
Connecticut 136.49 55.45 60.88 9.25 563.14 


Number and Sex of Teachers in the New Eng- 
land Common Schools in 1910-11.—Per- 
centage of Men Teachers. 
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Rhode Island ....... 210 2,206 2,416 8.7 
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double-tier high school installations. 


When we say typical we mean the quality of all is 


typical. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS have always been noted 


for quality. 


Ask the man who uses DURAND LOCKERS. 
Write today for Catalog and Prices. 


Durand Steel Locker Company 
625 Vanderbilt Bldg., 
New York, N.Y. 


775 American Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 








Milwaukee Office: 


The Junior High School, Grafton, North Dakota 


By F. L. WHITNEY, Superintendent 


The Junior High School, as instituted in 
Grafton, is an organization of the schools on 
the siz-two-four plan, with the seventh and 
eighth grades managed departmentally. The 
siz-three-three plan is probably more desirable 
trom the pedagogical standpoint, but this 
scheme is impossible in the district until dif- 
ferént building arrangements can be made. 

The course of study in the group is written 
with the semester as the unit of time, as shown 
below, and with the courses carrying two credit 
values. The central subjects earn one full 
credit each and other subjects one-half credit. 
Twenty-two credits and sixteen half credits, a 
total of thirty credits are required to complete 
the work of the group. The state examination 
lists are used in completing Geography II, 
Arithmetic IV, English IV, History “IV, and 
Spelling and Pennmanship IV. For local credit, 
the standard is 75% of excellence, and the final 
examination counts but one-fourth of all work 
for the semester. State certificates are issued 
upon passing the state examinations with a 
grate of 65% 

The daily program, given below, shows how 
the work -is arranged. The addition of an- 
other teacher in the near future will give an 
opportunity for greater differentiation of 
courses. While this departmental arrangement 
does not presuppose the use of the Batavia 
system, yet it makes its method more possible 
and effective. The word “individual” as found 
in the program serves the purpose of reminding 
all concerned that the emphasis is to be put 
upon the welfare of the individual pupil .and 
not primarily upon the group. A number of 
specific opportunities are given on the program 
to meet pupils in this way, but at the study 
periods and at other times whenever possible 
it is our aim to give the most of our time and 


our best efforts to the laggards and to try to 
make their school life more valuable to them 
than it has been heretofore. 

Pupils are promoted through the Junior High 
School by subjects, or courses; so that no pupil 
is required to repeat a unit of work which he 
has thoroughly mastered. This is better, even, 
and fairer than the semester promotions which 
have obtained heretofore. It is thought that 
eventually the percentage of retardation will be 
reduced in these grades as well as the large 
amount of elimination. It was found that, 
while the retardation in the entire system was 
21. 5%; that in grades seven and eight it was 
36.2% and 36.3% respectively; and this was one 
principal reason for the reorganization. It is 
interesting to note that the retardation of all 
boys in the system was 23.2%, in grade seven 
50%, in grade eight 39.1%; while that of all 
girls was 21.1%, in grade seven 26.4%, and in 
grade eight 33.3% 

lt is the plan to give a chance for choice of 
courses along at least two lines in this group; 
(1) for those who are more hand-minded, are 
lagging in their work, and probably cannot re- 
main for twelve years of schooling, (2) for 
those who are more book-minded, fit efficiently 
into the conventional and traditional curricu- 
lum, and are looking toward a complete, senior 
high-school course and possibly college. 

It is thought that the opportunity for dif 
ferentiation is given at the right time both from 
a physiological and a psychological standpoint, 
namely, at the close of the sixth grade, at about 
the age of twelve years. This is the beginning 
of puberty and the adolescent period when pro 
found changes both physically and mentally be- 
gin to operate in the case of every normal boy 
and girl. Here individual differences, likes, 
capabilities, and desires begin to appear and 





WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 








There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. You can see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 


527 CASWELL BLOCK CHICAGO 


take a definite form. If a chance for choice in 
activities is not given at this time, interest 
lags and many cases of misfit develop. Under 
the old-fashioned, rigid, round-peg-in-a-square- 
hole system, these almost invariably resulted 
after one, two or three years of “keeping back” 
or of finally shoving ahead because “he is too 
big for his grade” in the pupil’s dropping out 
of school altogether. 

From the standpoint of the pupil, then, it 
is believed that the Junior High School ar- 
rangement is right. For the teacher also there 
are advantages among which may be mentioned 
the fact that better class work is made possible 
because every teacher is not required to know 
everything about every subject of study—an 
impossible attitude in the higher grades and 
high school. This results in more effective 
daily preparation and in more attention being 
given to the needs of individual pupils. It is 
found also that making a unit of all in these 
grades gives effective opportunities for the per- 
fection of the social consciousness of the group 
by means of many group activities such as fre- 
quent assembly meetings for opening exercises, 
programs, talks from patrons, etc., which result 
in the creation of a deeper interest on the part 
of all and better work and a longer school life 
for the majority of pupils. 

Program For the Junior High School. 
Grafton, N. D. 
SEMESTER TWO. 1912-15. 
Miss Malerich 

9.00- 9.35 History I (C) 
9.35-10.00 History IT (B) 
10.00-10.30 Geography II (B) 
10.30-10.45 Recess 
10.45-12.00 Monitor (B) 
12.00- 1.30 Noon Intermission 


1.30- 1.55 Individual Work (C) 
1.55- 2.30 Monitor (B) 

9.30- 2.45 Recess 

2.45- 3.10 Geography I (C) 
3.10- 3.35 History TIT (C) 
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No.3 Samson Battery | 





THE 


‘‘Wonder Worker” 


For operating electric clock and program ] | 
systems; interior telephones, fire alarm 
' signals, bells and annunciators 





Proven the Strong- 
est and Longest Life 
Open-Circuit Battery 
Made. 








The Battery of Satisfaction and Efficiency | | ne 





THE ELECTRIC GOODS 


CANTON, - 


3.35- 4.00 

Miss Smith 

English II (B) 
English I (C) 
English IV (A) 
Individual Work (©) 
Musie (A) and (B) 
Reading III-IV (A) 
Monitor (B) 


History IV (A) 
Mr. Rutherford 
Arithmetic IV (A) 
Arithmetic IIT (A) 
Arithmetic I (C) 
Monitor (A) 
Individual Work (C) 
Arithmetic IT (C) 
Spelling-Penmanship 
ITI-IV (A) 
Monitor (A) 
Spelling-Penmanship 
I-II (B) 
10.40-12.00 Cooking III, Woodwork III, Mon. 
day; Cooking 1V, Woodwork IV, Tuesday; Sew- 
ing I, Woodwork I, Wednesday ; 
Sewing II, Woodwork II, Thursday. 
11.10-12.00 Cooking (Food Study) ITI-IV, 
Friday. 
1.30- 1.55 Music I-II, Miss Smith; Music II 
I-IV, Miss MeGlinch. 


Course of Study For the Junior High School, 
Grafton, N. D. 
SEMESTER TWO. 1912-13. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Reading I-IT (B) 
English IIT (C) 


Semester One. 

Credit Courses. 
Reading I. 
Arithmetic I. 
English I. 

Half Credit Courses. 
Public Speaking I. 
Music I. 


Semester Two. 


History I. 
Geography I. 
Spelling-Penmanship I. 


Woodwork I. 
Sewing I. 


Credit Courses. 
Reading IT. 
Arithmetic IT. 
English IT. 


Half Credit Courses. 


Public Speaking IT. Woodwork IT. 
Musie IT. Sewing IT. 


History II. 
Geography II. 
Spelling-Penmanship IT. 





More cells of this 
type are used for spe- 
cial, heavy work than 
of any other make. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
Semester One. 

Credit Courses. 
Reading III. 
Arithmetic III. 
English III. 

Half Credit Courses. 
Public Speaking I1].Woodwork III. 
Music III. Sewing ITI. 

Semester Two. 

Credit Courses. 
Reading V. 
Arithmetic IV. 
English IV. 

Half Credit Courses. 
Public Speaking IV.Woodwork IV. 
Music IV. Sewing IV. 


History ITI. 
Spelling Penmanship III. 


History IV. 
Spelling-Penmanship LV. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Hillsboro, O. The commercial course has been 
revised to include two years of shorthand, two 
of typewriting, two of bookkeeping, one of busi- 
ness arithmetic, one of writing. 

St. Paul, Minn. Following the successful com- 
pletion of the course in Swedish at the Johnson 
high sé¢hool last year, the board has added a 
similar course in Norwegian and has extended 
the time of both to four years. The two 
languages have not been added to the other 
high-school courses, but may be introduced upon 
the application of thirty pupils. Over one hun- 
dred students took Swedish last year. 

East Grand Forks, N. D. A department of nor- 
mal training has been established in the high 
school. The classes are open to all students who 
have completed at least four years of high school 
or have had some experience in teaching. Ex- 
tensive credit is allowed both on the regular 
high-school course and on teachers’ certificates. 

Bristol, Me. A commercial course has been 
added to the high school. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. A nine months’ course in 
stenography and a new course in agriculture 
have been introduced in the high school. 

Bloomington, Ill. Domestic science has been 
extended to four years. The first two years are 
to be devoted to sewing and design while cooking 
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| Plan Against Fire Hazard 
An Efficient Fire Alarm System 


in every school. in your city is essential to the lives 


and safety of the 
pupils and their 
teachers. 


We present our 
New Bulletin 
15101 for the in- 
formation of every 
School Official. 
We have a copy 
for you. Send 
for it to-day. 


Fhe- Holtzer- 
Cabot System: is 
being installed in 
many of the finest 
schools in the coun- 


try. 


It is standard 
} equipment in 
every Boston 


School. 
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ing and is absolutely reliable. 


THe Hottzer-Casot Exectric Co. 


New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
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will receive the main attention during the last 
two. The manual training course has been ex- 
tended to cover four years and a special in- 
structor has been retained. f 

Sprague, Wash. Manual training and domestic 
science have been added to the high school 
course. The former will consist of practical 
woodworking, carpentry, care and use of tools, 
freehand and mechanical drawing and kindred 
subjects. Boys may take a part or all of the 
course offered. Domestic science will include 
cooking and serving, laundering, purchase and 
testing of textiles. 

Ripon, Wis. A new course of study in the 
high school allows two units of credit for music 
lessons pursued by students outside of the school 
sessions. Teachers giving this instruction must 
have a license from the state board of examiners. 
In manual training and domestic science, two 
units of work are offered in each subject. The 
plan has been adopted of pursuing the work early 
in the morning and late in the afternoon in order 
that the students may take it regardless of the 
academic classes. 

Brainerd, Minn. A normal training course has 
been authorized for the high school. The work 
will fill a demand for such a course on the part 
of the students from the surrounding country 
districts. 

Canton, Ill. Normal extension work has been 
resumed in the high school. The subjects offered 
are sociology and the history of education. 


Sandstone, Minn. Several new subjects, in- 
cluding domestic science, manual training, music 
and agriculture, have been added to the high- 
school curriculum, 


Segregation of the sexes during the first two 
years has been attempted this year at the 
Stadium high school, Tacoma, Wash. 


Cincinnati, O. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation of the superintendent provid- 
ing for the establishment of a model flat for the 


training of negro girl pupils in cooking and 
household work. 


Superior, Wis. Commercial courses have been 
established in the Superior and Nelson Dewey 
high schools. The establishment of these courses 
entitles the school to aid from the state to the 
extent of one-half. 
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SCHOOL PLAY OUTFITS 


Compact — Economical — Efficient 


Catalog X-3 gives full particulars 


WRITE US 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. !"<: 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 





A MODEL REPORT. 

School accounting is rightfully coming for- 
ward as one of the important problems of schooi 
administration. The growing activities of the 
schools, the increases of salaries, the enormous 
rise in the cost of building construction and 
maintenance makes accurate accounting the 
first essential of the economic control of every 
school system. 


In the movement for improving school ac- 
counting no single school-board official has lab- 
ored more ardently or effectively than Mr. 
Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the New York 
Board of Education. His activities in writing 
and speaking for the standardization and umf 
cation of school-bookkeeping methods are in- 
fluencing officials from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. 

But even more eloquent than his words are 
Mr. Cook’s own annual reports. The latest, cov- 
ering the year 1912 is a formidable volume, 14 
by 22 inches in size, containing 476 pages of 
tables, diagrams and illustrations. Still the re- 
port is comparatively simple when it is cons!d- 
ered that it covers a total annual turn-over ot 
$40,089,666.50 for the education of 663,516 chil- 
dren and adults. The report follows the sug- 
gestions and requirements of the United States 
Bureau of Education not only in the definition 
and classification of accounts but also in bring- 
ing out essential totals and details which may 
be a guide for school policies and a check upon 
future expenditures. 


Particularly interesting is a chart in which 
the cost-per-student-hour is graphically illus- 
trated. This chart affords a ready means of 
comparing the cost relationship between every 
school activity which is impossible under the 
system of annual per capita costs. It is inter- 
esting to note here some of the relatively high 








costs for activities which, while the total sums 
spent are comparatively small involve a high 
cost per hour, based on the aggregate hours of 
actual attendance. Thus the truant schools cost 
19.078 cents per hour; the evening high and 
trade schools, 12.6 cents; the girls’ trade school, 
10.234 cents. How high these are may be under- 
stood when it is said that the cost of elementary 
day schools was 3.692 cents per hour and the 
day high schools, 9.276 cents. The plan of fig- 
uring annual costs upon the unit hour basis 
changes radically the percentages of cost and 
affords a much closer estimate of actual costs. 
Thus the expenditure for elementary instruc- 
tion was $19,917,908 or 81.57 per cent of the 
total expenditure for instruction. On the basis 
of the aggregate hours of attendance the cost 
of elementary instruction was 87.62 per cent of 
the total hours of instruction in all schools. 

One of the remarkable tables of the report is 
a comparison of the total school attendance of 
New York with the larger cities of the United 
States. It proves that New York’s 663,516 
pupils exceed the combined attendance of Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis and Cleve- 
land, which aggregate 626,104. Similarly New 
York exceeds the combined totals of Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Newark, Detroit, Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Jersey City, 
Kansas City and Denver—with 571,855 school 
attendance. 

A section of the reports includes a photo- 
graph of every school building owned by the 
board. The pictures are accompanied by a plan 


of the respective sites, a description, a history of 


its acquisition, and present cost of site, and im- 
provements and building and contents. 

A series of 196 photographs illustrating near- 
ly as many distinct activities of the New York 
schools closes the volume. 










A Collection ot Commercial and Natural 
Science Specimens from All Industries, with Full, 
Authentic, Down-to-Date Information Attached. 
The Only Complete and Thoroughly Arranged 
Collection in the World. = 3:3 3s 3 & 3: 


COLLECTED AND COMPILED BY 
MR. W.E. DAVIS, Manager of 


NATURAL SCIENCE COMPANY 
CARTHAGE, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Not a Cabinet of 
Curios 


But A Cabinet-Encyclopedia of 
Commercial and Natural Science 





BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

During the late fall and early winter the City 
Club of Chicago will hold in its club rooms an 
exhibit of public buildings and grounds for the 
purpose of stimulating municipalities to make im- 
provements in the design and construction of 
police stations, libraries and school buildings, 
and in the layout of streets and alleys, play 
grounds, etc. A large space will be devoted to 
school buildings and grounds and it is the desire 
of the subcommittee in charge of the school 
exhibit to secure helpful suggestions from all 
persons interested in school work. 

The general purpose of the exhibit will be to 
show the functions of school buildings and 
grounds and the adequacy of existing structures 
for performing these functions. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to heating, ventilation, light- 
ing, seating, and general care of schoolhouses. 
Persons interested are asked to send sugges- 
tions to Mr. Wm. J. Bogan, Chairman, Sub- 
committee of School Buildings and Grounds, 
Sedgwick and Division Sts., Chicago, Il. 

In permanent trust funds which include school, 
university, internal improvements and swamp 
lands, Minnesota is now the richest state in the 
union. At the close of business on July 31, the 
total invested fund was $31,734,283.95. 

A year ago the amount credited to the funds 
named was $29,743,768.39. The increase repre- 
sents the sale of agricultural lands, iron ore 
royalties on pine and other timber sales. 

The state auditor has estimated. and this is a 
conservative official statement, that before the 
year 1950, when nearly all existing mineral con- 
tracts will have expired, the trust fund of Minne- 
sota for the benefit of its schools will aggregate 
$200,000,000, divided as follows permanent school 
fund, $130,000,000; permanent university fund, 
$20,000,000; swamp land fund, $50,000,000. This 
will mean an income of $8,000,000 each year if 
invested at 4 per cent. It will mean also great 
sums invested in improvements. 

Missoula, Mont. Mr. Ole Bakke has. been 
selected as school architect for the board of edu- 
cation. 

The school apportionment for the scholastic 
year for the Texas public schools has been fixed 
at $7 per capita, an advance of fifteen cents over 
the apportionment of last year. It is estimated 
that the scholastics for the coming year will 
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THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Were the 


FIRST TO ACKNOWLEDGE 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


A Necessity to the School Room, in 
Protecting, Reinforcing and Keeping Clean 
Free Text Books and Supplementary Readers 











FOR OVER 30 YEARS THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERCTTE BOOK COVERS 
QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS (for inside repairs) 


HAVE BEEN IN DAILY USE IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


We make the strongest, most absorbent and pliable FIBER TOWEL on the market. 





Samples free. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














number 1,150,000 creating a fund of $8,050,000 to A FIRE-PROOF SCHOOL, per pupil, on the basis of 700 capacity, was 
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If Horace Mann Lived Today - 


and could demand, as he demanded in years 
gone by, the attention of American educa- 
tors he would discuss with the Buffalo Con- 
gress of School Hygiene the question of 
classroom hygiene. 


One of the most important topics he would 
tackle would be the blackboard problem. 
Not because it remains unsolved but rather 
because a few people have not accepted the 
solution. 


The soft gray tone of the slate blackboard is the most 
hygienic shade for blackboard purposes. All composition 
boards have imitated the shade, but never equalled it. 


Think of the test the slate blackboard has stood until 
today it is accepted as absolutely and positively the MOST 
HYGIENIC and SANITARY blackboard on the market. 


All school people agree on this: “Slate is ideal for 
blackboards.” 


Therefore: -- Specify slate -- always. 
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There is only “one best” of everything. 
Slate is the “fone best” for blackboards. 


The Superintendent of Schools 
ASK } The Principal 
The Teachers 


LET THE QUARRIERS BELOW PROVE IT 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 
Lehigh Struc. Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
| North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 








D. Appleton & Company’s 
Successful Text-books 
FOR THE GRADES 














The Carroll and Brooks Readers 
Firman’s Progressive Lessons in English 
The Appleton Arithmetics 


McLaughlin & Van Tyne’s History of the United 
States 


Southworth’s Builders of our Country 
Southworth’s First Book in American History 
The Twentieth Century Spellers 

Upham’s Introduction to Agriculture 

Adams’ Elementary Commercial Geography 
The Krohn Physiologies 
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FFFICIENCY 


IS THE KEY-NOTE OF 


BURTON’S LATIN GRAMMAR 


By H. E. Burton, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College 
337 pages, 90 cents. 








For Secondary Schools and Colleges 


Lawrenceville ‘‘In its choice of material, 
School arrangement of topics, 
clearness of statement, 
it seems to me to meet the needs of secondary 
school work better than any other grammar I 
know of.’?——W. A. ROBINSON, Head of Latin 


Department, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 


Amherst ‘‘,,.....an excellent piece of work, in which a 
College scholarly standard has been maintained, all 

the most essential facts and rules very clearly 
stated, and very carefully arranged.’’—W. L. 








Superintendents and Principals interested in any of the 
above books are cordially invited to correspond with the pub- 
lishers, who will gladly respond to requests for further in- 


formation. 


D. Appleton & Company 


NEW YORK 


‘ 


CHICAGO New York 





NEW INDIANA INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Complete courses of study for vocational 
branches in the elementary and _ secondary 
schools of Indiana, prepared by State Director 
William F. Book, and much other valuable ma- 
terial on the subject are contained in a handbook 
issued recently by State Superintendent Charles 
A. Greathouse. Vocational and industrial educa- 
tion have since September first become an inte- 
gral part of the Hoosier educational system and 
the new handbook not only: lays the basis for the 
manual training and domestic-arts’ studies now 
offered, but also suggests the policy which the 
state will follow in developing actual trade in- 
struction. 


In the introduction to the work, Mr. Book says 
the present problem of vocational education is 
one that must be worked out through experiment 
and experience. Much progress, he adds, can be 
made by giving a vocational turn to many studies 
already included in the curriculum. 


“Futhermore, nature study, agriculture, draw- 
ing, handwork, manual training, domestic science 
and a study of the household arts, help to over- 
come the isolation which at present exists be- 
tween school and life. If rightly studied, these 
subjects have an educational value equal if not 
superior to most of the traditional school sub- 
jects. In addition, they give pupils help in mak- 
ing a right and intelligent choice of an occupa- 
tion. 

Not to Cripple Present Work. 

“It is aot the thought that the vocational work 
should supplant or cripple the fundamental work 
of the public schools. A command of English, a 
mastery of number relations, the ability to ex- 
press one’s thoughts in writing or drawing and 
design, is as much needed for success in a future 
yocation or trade as is the plane by the carpen- 
ter or the trowel by the mason. Furthermore, 
the natural, healthy growth and development 
of the child, both physical and mental, is as nec- 
essary for making a skilled worker and an effi- 
cient-citizen as is the special school or appren- 
tice shop. Habits of healthful activity, right 
pabits of thinking and work, the power to ob- 
serve and control all parts of the body quickly 


and accurately—these are universal tools neces- 
sary for every occupation or trade. Any defect 
here means that there is no basis for the future 
education and training to rest on.” 


Should Train Physically. 

Vocational work in the lower grades, the book 
says, should be hand training, for the develop- 
ment of mental and physical powers of control. 
Exercises should be arranged as much as pos- 
sible to reduce the physical awkwardness to 
which man is, by nature, heir. The child should 
be taught how to earn a living and carry on the 
work of the world. Household, agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and professional occupa- 
tions should be taught in a way to give the child 
an appreciation of all of them. The industrial 
work in the lower grades should be the same 
for all, regardless of sex or future vocation. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the aim 
should be to develop skill in the operations which 
are more or less common to ordinary occupa- 
tions. The basis for efficiency should be laid in 
these grades. 


Choice Left to Teachers. 

No detailed course of study for vocational sub- 
jects has been outlined in the manual for the 
first six grades of the elementary school. Each 
teacher, it is directed, should decide to do the 
things for which she is best suited and which 
are possible in her school. Carefully planned 
visits to farms, factories and shops are advised. 
Manufactured products, books and materials re- 
lating to an industry may be placed in the 
library, and clippings from newspapers relating 
to industries may be brought to school by the 
pupils and posted on bulletin boards. 

The state board of education has ruled that 
rot less than two periods a week shall be de- 
voted to instruction in agriculture in the seventh 
and eighth grades in township and town schools. 
In high schools the equivalent of a full year’s 
work must be done. The work in a high school 
may all be done in one year or in a longer period 
of time, but the time must aggregate at least 
thirty-two weeks, with three recitations a week 


COWLES, Professor of Latin, Amherst College. 


This grammar is unique in the fact that it is sufficiently 
clear and simple in style for the beginner and yet has the schol- 
arly completeness needed for college work. It vitalizes the study 
of Latin as no other grammar has ever done. 
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and two double periods in laboratory work each 
week, if credit is to be given for the work. 


Agriculture in Higher Grades. 

The course in agriculture for the seventh and 
eighth grades is divided into six general topics— 
soils, crops, animal, husbandry, horticulture, 
Gairying and poultry. In each the course of study 
is merely tentative, and the book says that it is 
subject to revision, dictated by experience. A 
two-year course has been prepared for these 
grades. For the high school enough work has 
been outlined in each of the six subjects to oc- 
cupy full time for eighteen weeks. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible for high schools to offer 
a full three years’ course in agriculture if they 
wish to do so. 


High-School Courses. 

The complicated nature of the problem of de- 
veloping vocational courses for the high schools 
of a state is discussed in the handbook and the 
suggestion is made that each community must 
develop its own plans in accordance with local 
needs and resources. 

There are those preparing for college and the 
higher scholarly and technical pursuits: there 
are those who know they will take technical and 
industrial careers, and there are others who will 
wish to begin a special technical education al- 
most as soon as they reach the high school. 
Courses must be arranged for all of these. The 
best way to do this, the handbook says, is not 
yet clear and the problem must be worked out. 

The steps for the solution of this complicated 
problem are suggested as follows: 

Our immediate task is to develop the prevoca- 
tional work in the regular schools, outlined in 
this course. This must be followed by vocational 
work in special departments or schools. Some 
pupils must stop school at fourteen and go to 
work. For these a system of part-time or con- 
tinuation schools must be arranged that will give 
them special training and instruction along the 
lines of the vocation that they have taken up. 
In some cities it may be necessary or advisable 
to start a special day school or department for 
this group of young people. Some pupils will 
want to continue their education after the work 
of the elementary school has been completed, 
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Notable New Books Published 














in the 


Last Two Years 


For the Grades 





Bourne & Benton’s Introductory History 
Bourne & Benton’s American History 
Barnes’s Short American History 
Manly-Bailey’s Lessons in English 
Watson & White’s Arithmetics 


Davis-Julien’s Readers 
The Haliburton Readers 
The Richards Spellers 


Torelle’s Plant and Animal Children 
Brown’s Health in Home and Town 
Civics for Americans in the Making 








For High School 


Webster’s Ancient History 

Webster’s Readings from Ancient History 
Thomas’s English History 

Gerrish & Cunningham’s English Composition 
Wells & Hart's Algebras 


Mosher and Jenny’s Lern- und Lesebuch 
Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch 


Wesselhoeft’s Elementary German Grammar 


Fraser & Squair’s Shorter French Course 
Smith’s Elements of Latin 


Physiography for High Schools 
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but along more purely vocational lines than the 
regular high school provides. For these special 
departments in the high school or separate day 
schools must be arranged with a course of two, 
three or four years in length, to give the special 
vocational training required in that community. 
Others will want to continue their general educa- 
tion while they are getting special help for their 
future vocation. These may continue in our 
regular high schools, taking the special voca- 
tional courses in agriculture, domestic science 
and the industrial arts that should be arranged 
for them. For those who may wish to prepare 
for leadership in the industries these courses 
might be extended. In some sections technical 
high schools might be organized to meet the 
needs of this class. There will also be adults in 
every community who have passed school age, 
but who desire vocational instruction. Their 
needs may be met by the regular evening schools 
and our present system of university extension. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NOTES. 


The school committee of Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted a half-time plan for the better educa- 
tion of boys and girls who leave the grammar 
school to seek employment in unskilled indus- 
tries. 

Pupils in order to be admitted to half-time 
classes will be obliged to have a regular occupa- 
tion during the alternate weeks they are not in 
school and must be prompt and faithful in at- 
tendance. Classes will be under the direction of 
a supervisor who will select the pupils, confer 
with their employers, help them to secure em- 
ployment and co-operate with teachers and par- 
ents. 

The course will be four years in length and 
will include the following subjects: 

English, paying attention to business forms 
and industrial terms. 

Spelling, words most used in business. 

Compositions, business and industrial themes. 

Commercial and industrial arithmetic. 

Introduction to algebra. 

Manual training, four periods a week. 

Domestic science, four periods a week. 

Spanish, French and German, if attendance 
warrants it. 


NEW YORK 


Physiology, three periods a week, especially 
hygiene. 

History, general history and commercial and 
industrial history. 

Elkhart, Ind. Shops have been equipped in the 
industrial training department of the high school 
to accommodate pupils from the grades and high 
school who wish to take manual training. Ele- 
mentary benchwork and wood joining will con- 
stitute the work the coming year. 

The board aims to have a unified course for 
both boys and girls beginning in the grades and 
carried on into the high school. Two periods per 
week in the grades and five periods in the high 
school will be devoted to manual training. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The course of study for 
the school of printing at the Junior high school 
has been approved and has become a part of the 
curriculum. 

The course has been carefully prepared and is 
said to be perfectly satisfactory to the union 
officials who have looked into its requirements. 
The first year includes the following phases of 
the printer’s trade: 

Learning the case, spacing and justification, in- 
dentation, punctuation, capitalization, the hy- 
phen, arithmetic, grammar, the point system, dis- 
tribution of type, proving, correcting, makeup, 
job work, stone work, imposition and press work. 

The end of the first year’s work includes talks 
by men who are informed on papermaking, daily 
newspapers, the monotype and the linotype. The 
cost system, what it means to the employe and 
the employer, also will be discussed for the 
benefit of the student. 

In the second year those having attained a 
desired degree of proficiency may take advanced 
work along the line of better composition and 
higher mathematics. During the third year of 
study the advanced stages of printing are 
studied. 

Supt. A. S. Kingsford of the West Side schools 
of Aurora, Ill., has adopted a plan for the de- 
velopment of separate courses in vocational sub- 
jects in the high school and for an ultimately 
larger recognition of the industrial phases of 
work in manual training and home economics. 

It is the belief of Supt. Kingsford that as the 
majority of the pupils must ultimately earn their 
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living with their hands, some provision should be 
made in order that they may be skilled for the 
vocations which they will select. While no 
special efforts are to be made to reduce the 
amount of academic work, an attempt will be 
made to keep the school course in touch with 
the most practical phases of vocational training. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. A vocational school has 
been opened in the Washington school in com- 
pliance with the new state vocational law. 


Louisville, Ky. Printing, cabinetmaking and 
mechanical drawing have been introduced in the 
prevocational school. 

York City, Neb. The school board has leased 
nine acres of land for an experimental farm in 
connection with the study of agriculture in the 
public schools. 

Mayor Scanlon of Lawrence, Mass., has pre- 
sented to the state board of education for ap- 
proval, an ordinance providing for the estab- 
lishment of an evening industrial school in the 
city to take place of the ordinary night school. 

The ordinance provides for the appointment of 
a commission of seven members who shall con- 
trol the affairs of the school and arrange the 
curriculum. The approval of the state board of 
education which has been assured, carries with 
it the aid of the state authorities in the main- 
tenance of the school. 

Supt. E. U. Graff of Omaha, Neb., has intro- 
auced the study of agriculture in the high school. 
The legislature set aside $15,000 to be divided 
among nineteen high schools for instruction in 
this subject. In order to secure state aid for 
the new subject, the cities to whom the appro- 
priation has been allowed must furnish not less 
than five acres of land for experimental farming 
and must employ one or more instructors for the 
teaching of agriculture, manual arts and domestic 
science, 

Royersford, N. J. The high school is consider- 
ing the establishment of vocational education in 
the course of study. 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has pro- 
vided for the establishment of a part-time school 
for students in the grammar grades who are 
obliged to leave school to seek employment in 
unskilled industries. A four-year course has 
been prepared. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE SERIES 
By E. Hershey Sneath, George Hodges and Edward L. Stevens. 


This isa series of literary readers that contains reading matter of excep- 
tional moral value to children. The selections have been carefully dhdeun | A book for the live teacher of elementary German, adapted to the 
| 











| First Book in German 
By E. W. Bagster - Collins Price $1.10 


from fairy tale, fable, legend, story, biography, history and literature for widely varying conditions that prevail in American Schools. 
the vivid portrayal of ideal beauty in human life and character. 


Grade Business Arithmetic for Secondary Schools 
se a panes = : $ = | By Ernest L. Thurston Price $1.00 
e n ra 0o . 
s ; The Golden Door Book . - | Efficiency methods in business calculation. Fundamental processes 
The Golden Key Book 6 55 are treated briefly, but with exceptional clearness. Exercises are 
The Golden Word Book 7 55 abundant without being burdensome. The book is original and vital. 
The Golden Deed Book aa 8 55 


Practical Physics for Secondary Schools 


_ THE PUPIL’S ARITHMETICS By N. Henry Black and Harvey N. Davis 


By James C. Byrnes, Julia Richman and John S. Roberts. 


This is a graded series of arithmetics in which the subject matter, 
covering all the requirements, is topically arranged, grade by grade, and 
year by year. Each book is a unit and provides the optimum amount of 
drill in both the oral and written exercises and problems. 


Price $1.25 
The newest and best. In its making are combined a thorough 


knowledge of the needs of the classroom and a live appreciation of 
the place of physics in modern life. 


Shelter and Clothing: A Textbook in the 





Grade 
Primary Book, Part I 3 $ .26 Household Arts 
Primary Book, Part II. . 4 80 By Helen Kinne and Anna L. Cooley Price $1.10 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book Three 5 385 A book of the home and its making, the house and its furnishing, 
The Pupil’ Ss Arithmetic, Book Four 6 .35 the family and its clothing, especially suited to the course in 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book Five 7 -40 Household Arts in high schools. 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book Six 6,7 &8 .50 


The Dawn of American History in Europe 


By William L. Nida. 


This is a readable account or story of Old World conditions and of 
the important series of events that led to the discovery and colonization 


of America. 


Grade 6 $ .80 





Elementary Biology: Plant, Animal and Human 
By J. E. Peabo@y and A. E. Hunt 


Price $1.25 


A usable new text with laboratory exercises, written by two men 
who have adapted the material to the needs of high school boys 
and girls and to the limitations of the course. 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
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Cicero Composition. 

By Harry Scott and Charles H. Van Tuyl. 109 
pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, III. 

A handy composition book, with zraded les- 
sons, founded on Cataline, the Manilian Law, and 
Archias. It will be found useful for teachers in 
setting exercises. The brochure contains the 
Harvard College entrance examination papers, 
June, 1911-1912, and an extensive vocabulary. 


The Heart of a Boy. 

By Edmondo De Amicis. Cloth, 293 pages. 
Price, $0.45. Rand, McNally & Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

“The Heart of a Boy,” by De Amicis, has 
reached its 300th Italian edition, and is a recog: 
nized boy classic. It will be good reading for 
American boys. The book has some explanatory 
notes, a biographical sketch of Edmondo De 
Armicis, a list of books by De Amicis in English 
translation and another list of books about Italy. 


Elson Primary School Reader. 

(Book Four.) By Wm. H. Elson. 301 pages. 
Price, $0.45. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

One benefit arising from the issuing of so many 
grade readers is that the compilations and selec- 
tions are more carefully made. We get in these 
days, scraps of real literature in many of our 
modern readers. The present one is particularly 
good in this respect. The paper, type and gen- 
eral make-up is satisfactory, and the prices 
moderate. 

Ancient History. 

By Hutton Webster. 665 pages. Price, $1.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

There are many excellent ancient histories— 
but this of Professor Webster merits a more 
eareful examination. Emphasis is laid on the 
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cultural side of the study,—and on the social, 





economic features of the past. Christianity and 
its influence on the Roman Empire is very care- 
fully treated, so that a correct impression is left 
on the mind of the student. We cordially recom- 
mend this text for trial. Review questions fol- 
low every chapter. The balanced handling of 
this vast material, and the modern viewpoint 
will strike the reader at once. 


The Early Sea-People. 

By Katharine —£. Dopp, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 224 pages. Rand, McNally & Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

In the form of a continued story of adventure 
the “Early Sea-People” gives an account of the 
ancestors of the Teutons and the Scandinavians, 
the forefathers of the Vikings, who are sup- 
posed to have lived on or near the coast of 
Denmark several thousand years ago. In addi- 
tion to the dramatic story, which is very well 
told, there are numberless suggestions under the 
caption “Things to Do,” and another set, “Things 
to Think About” which would keep an active 
and energetic boy (or girl) busy and happy for 
many a-month. The book is charmingly full of 
the love of the sea, and must prove a delight to 
children. 


Jataka Tales. 

Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. 106 pages. Price, 
$0.40, net. The Century Company, New York. 

There is nothing precisely like these Jataka 
Tales, taken from one of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists. Miss Babbitt has selected some of the 
simplest and most entertaining, and particularly 
adapted to the limited comprehension of small 
children. Many of them are lofty in meaning. 
The unique forty-two illustrations are in sil- 
houette by Ellsworth Young. It is difficult to 
take up this book without reading it to the end. 


Preparing for Citizenship. 

By William Backus Guitteau. 279 pages. 
Price, $0.75. Houghton Miffiiln Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Emphasis has been placed in this book of 
civics on the ethical side of that science, upon 
what is sometimes called political morality. The 
chief value in the subject of civics lies not in 
the mere teaching of facts about government, 
but rather in creating in the minds of pupils 


high ideals of citizenship and of political con- 
duct. The book at the end of each chapter gives 
a. list of questions for investigation. There are 
several useful appendices, and an index. The 
work ought to be successful. 


Panama Past and Present. 

By Farnham Bishop. 271 pages. Price, $0.75, 
net. The Century Company, New York. 

Farnham Bishop, the author of this volume, is 
the son of the Hon. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, secr- 
tary of the Isthmian Canal commission, and 
therefore his material has been gathered under 
the most favorable auspices. The setting of the 
story of the great dam includes a geographical 
introduction and a complete history of thée 
Isthmus and its various owners, 

The small volume is written in a crisp, 
familiar style and possesses abundance of in- 
terest as well as solid instruction. The chapters 
read almost as familiar letters from a friend and 
are replete with information. The engravings 
are handsome, and the canal statistics in the 
appendix are a valuable compilation. 


The Latin Ladder. 

By Robert W. Tunstall. 304 pages. Price, 
$0.90, net. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

It is true that nine Latin students out of ten 
turn out to be what their first year of the study 
makes them. R. W. Tunstall while not offering, 
in this book a honey rimmed cup of medicine to 
the student, has tried to make the first year’s 
work in the study of Latin thorough, and if not 
easy, at least interesting. Thus the “ladder” is a 
compromise between the old and new type of 
textbook for beginners. The proof of the success 
of the book must, of course, be left to the teacher 
in the classroom, but from a more cursory read- 
ing we recommend its trial. 


Art for Life’s Sake. 

By Charles H. Caffin. 288 pages. Price, $1.25 
The Prang Co., New York. 

The topic of this book is: “What is Art, and 
who is the Artist?” The author claims that the 
supreme art of the new Democracy is to be the 
art of Human Life; the molding of the individual 
and collective life into forms, efficient, healthy 
and happy, that shall embody with ever increas- 
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The Tremendous « Unprecedented Increase 


in our business this summer 
makes it possible to accept only 
a limited number of additional or- 
ders for delivery this year. 


Please send us your order now— 
Right Now— if you want your 
new laboratory furniture during 
It costs 
you no more to do this now, will 
relieve you of worry and enable 


the Christmas vacation. 


us to deliver the goods. 


Don’t consider this blarney and wait 
until the last moment to order, because 
you will be disappointed. We most as- 
suredly want your business, but we 
must have your assistance and good will 
to make the Christmas deliveries on time. 


Kewaunee Manufacturing Co, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


ing realization the Democratic ideal — Life, 
Liberty and Pursuit of Happiness. The author 
in his pages endeavors to show that the idea of 
Beauty involves whatever makes for healthful 
and happy growth of the individual and collec- 
tive life, and thus men and women may become 
artists of their own lives and co-operate as 
artists in the whole life of the community. 
While one may disagree with the writer’s defini- 
tion of beauty, and with some other points in 
his thesis, the work is worth a careful perusal 
as a study in aesthetics. 


Mewanee. 


By Belle Wiley, Rochester, N. Y. 101 pages. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
The story of a little Indian boy. A book of 


large type and intended for the lower grades. 
It is interesting. 


Lincoln. 
By Wm. H. Mace. 191 pages. Rand, McNally 
& Co., New York. 


In the “Little Lives of Great Men Series” is 
Lincoln, the Man of the People. It is a short 
sketch that will interest children and is plenti- 
fully illustrated. The principal events of the 
president—martyr are touched upon sufficiently. 


The Three Gifts of Life. 

By Nellie M. Smith, A. M., with an Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Denison Wood, A. M., M. D. 
138 pages. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

This book is evolutionary—the cheap, unscien- 
tific kind of evolution of the Sunday supplement; 
God of course is not mentioned. However, on 
page 76 in describing the phenomena of human 
conception, we read:—Now you might think a 
fairy must be around, such wonderful things be- 
gin to happen.’’—Here .was her opportunity to 
give the young reader reverent and elevating 
thoughts concerning the great Creator of the 


Universe, but no,—this would be unscientific, 
forsooth. 

A great defect still in this book, is the aston- 
ishing crudeness, indelicacy of the language. 


We may specify pages 16-18, 
page 96. The last.chapter is specially objection- 
able. It seems strange that a woman should 
have written such a book; by no means must it 
be allowed to come into the hands of younger 
readers. There are other available books which 


page 58, page 85, 













treat this subject in a more reverent, satisfactory 
way. 


A Manual of Personal Hygiene. 


(Revised.) Edited by Walter L. Pyle, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 12mo, cloth, 516 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net. W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia. 


It is rather refreshing, after seeing so much 
published on this subject that is absolutely ob- 
jectionable, to know that Pyle’s Personal Hy- 
giene is in its Fifth Edition. It contains a new 
chapter on the important and timely subject of 
Food—Adulteration and Deterioration. - This 
manual is, in our opinion, entirely unobjectioa- 
able in dealing with delicate subjects, and wou'd 
be a vade mecum for health for every individual 
who studied it carefully. The work is scientific, 
practical, and healthily sane throughout, and per- 
haps no better textbook could be found for teach- 
ers and parents, who, in the past, have both 
wofully neglected the subject of personal hy- 
giene. Dr. Walter L. Pyle, edits the volume, to 
which ten prominent physicians are contributors. 


The Posture of School Children. : 

By Jessie H. Bancroft. 327 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This is an excellent book for all who have 
calisthenic exercises to conduct,—and for all 
teachers who are interested in the physical wel- 
fare of their pupils. It will fill a unique place in 
the school reference library. 


Designs in Leather. 

By Frederick W. Ried, Framingham, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

This collection of nineteen simple designs in 
leather are the result of years of experiment by 
a leading supervisor of manual training. They 
have been developed not only for their artistic 
value but for practical usefulness of the finished 
products. Complete directions accompany the 
plates. 


What Children Study and Why. 

By Charles B. Gilbert, 337 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York City. 

For those school officials and teachers who talk 
against “the over-crowded curriculum” as well 
as for those who clamor for the addition of the 
latest educational “fad” this book offers unique 
and valuable material. It discusses the values of 
all subjects taught in the elementary school 


chool Supplies 


CITIES and TOWNS 


Furnished with Estimates 


School Papers, Pads, Blankbooks, 
Manual Training Material, 
Montessori and Kindergarten 
Material, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
Hyloplate Blackboards, Blackboard 
Erasers, Crayon, Pencils, Erasers, 
Rulers, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


FACTORIES ! Bush Terminal, Brooklyn 


SALES ROOMS 





jet oH 








( Binford St., So. Boston 


250 Devonshire St., Boston 
Bldg. No. 4, Bush Terminal 
Bulletin Building, Phila. 







course of study, and shows how they should be 
treated. The author has wisely kept the techni- 
cal phraseology well within the understanding of 
the average reader. 

Two of the best chapters in the book are “The 
Correlation of Studies” and “Efficiency of the 
Course of Study.” 


The much-discussed problem of Sex Hygiene, 
is sanely handled. 


Training the Boy. 

By William A. McKeever, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 368 pages. Price, $1.50, net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Many have read Prof. McKeever’s former book 
on “Farm Boys and Girls,’”—and all who have 
done so will be glad to have a second book from 
his pen, dealing with city life more particularly, 
Much valuable, common sense advice is gathered 
together in attractive form; but the views of 
the writer on religious influences, and the best 
way of bringing them to bear will not satisfy 
those who regard religion as a definite system 
of doctrine, and morality based on a divine 
revelation. However, no word or thought of the 
writer is controversial or uncharitable, and many 
good suggestions will come to parents from read- 
ing these pages. 


Cromwell, England’s Uncrowned King. 

By Esse V. Hathaway. 182 pages. 
$0.35. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, II. 

Most biographies of great men are written for 
the adult mind, and contain little or no inspira- 
tion for the mind of the child, being beyond the 
latter’s comprehension both in style and matter. 
It is evidently the intention of Esse V. Hatha- 
way, in the “Little Lives of Great Men’—of 
which Cromwell is one of the series—to bring the 
lesson all great men teach to the plane of under- 
standing of the child at his most impressionable 
age. In this the present volume appears to be 
measurably successful. The book contains a 


chronology of the life of Cromwell, and a reading 
list of value. 


The Way to the Heart of the Pupil. 
By Dr. Herman Weimer. Authorized Trans- 
lation by J. Remsen Bishop. 194 pages. Price, 


$0.60, net. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 


Price, 
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Readers That Teach Reading 


The Nature and Life Readers, by Carrie J. Smith and Laura PeckHam 
PaRpEE, are based on the idea that the chief function of a reader is to teach 
reading. In content they are broadening; they develop all that is best in 
the child; they educate; they are very attractive. But from their first treat- 
ment of the mechanics of reading in the Primer to their final splendid 
collection of masterpieces for expressional drill in the HIGHER READER, the 
Nature and Life Readers do not on one page subordinate the art of reading 
to any other feature. Published in a five-book series and an eight-book 
series. 

The Easy Road to Reading Primer, by Ellice E. Burk, primary 
teacher Cleveland, Ohio, is just off the press. This new primer appeals to 
the child’s natural instinct for activity, rythm, and beauty as does no other 
we have seen. 





Address for further information 





LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 1133 Broadway 





NEW READERS: 


Lippincott’s PRIMER 
FIRST READER 

- SECOND READER 

és THIRD READER 

ss FOURTH READER 


By HOMER P. LEWIS, Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass., and 
ELIZABETH LEWIS. 
















The reading matter is excellent—the illustrations are exquisite — the 
mechanism is faultless. 


Do you need new books for the little folks? If so, get these books. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pristine 


A Sample of High School English 


Extract from a boy’s composition. 


“The tennis club has organized and begun preperations for the 
winter collegeate tournament to be pulled off sometime this fall. The 
players are chosen upon their actual merit. Each won must play so 
many other men and then the victars constest among themselves.” 


Interesting, isn’t it? And it is but one illusration of many. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 


is built to combat just this sort of thing. School boards and superin- 
tendents are invited to look it over. 


Chicago RAND McNALLY & COMPANY New York 





There seems to be a growing recognition of the Ideals and Democracy 











The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 















124 No. Eighteenth St. PHILADELPHIA 


E. P. DUTTON @® COMPANY 


announce the establishment of an educational department by the 
purchase of the Thompson Brown Company of New York, Boston 
and Indianapolis. The combined educational list already includes 


The Temple Shakespeare 
(with Prefaces, Notes and Glossaries. 40 volumes, cloth, each 35 cts.) 
Everyman’s Library 
(Over 600 selected English Classics in reinforced library binding, each 50 cts.) 


Nichol’s New Graded Arithmetics 
The Metcalf-Call Readers 
Elson-Mac Mullan Elementary Histories 
The Ideal Spellers 
Gifford’s Progressive Mental Arithmetics 
The Dunton & Kelley Graded Course in English 


and a selected list of supplementary readers for all the grades. 





—— SEND FOR CATALOGS = 


‘E. .. DUTTON ce COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Successors to THOMPSON BROWN CO. 


BOSTON 681 Fifth Avenue 
120 Boylston Street NEW YORK CITY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
2633 Ashland Avenue 


THE BUCKWALTER READERS 
NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES 


TALES FROM WONDERLAND 
AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 


(Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing) 
CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


PARKER P. SIMMONS CO. Inc. 


3 East 14th Street NEW YORK 








“Golden Deed Book” contains many literary 





necessity of inculcating a moral sense in our By Arthur H. Chamberlain. 173 pages. Rand, selections intended to teach morals by the in- 


schools, and at the present time there is a litera- 
ture devoted to the teaching of morals in the 
school, which is rapidly growing. Some of the 
best minds are at present devoting time and 
skill to this important question with good results. 
The indirect method is favored by some, while 
the direct method finds its adherents as well. 
This volume, not especially intended for the 
pupil, is written for the benefit of the teacher 
and the parent, to enable them to train children 
systematically in the virtues. The book is by 
the authors of the “Golden Rule Series,” and 
may be used in conjunction with that set of 
readers, or independently “Moral Training,” “The 
Bodily Life,” “The Intellectual Life,” “The Social 
Life,” “The Economic Life,” “The Political 
Life,” “The Moral Atmosphere of the School,” 
are the titles of some of the chapters, and which 
give a fair idea of the nature of the contents of 
the book. Such a work is to be highly com- 
mended. 


The Second Book of Stories for the Story- 
Teller. 

By Fanny E. Coe. 206 pages. Price, $0.80, 
net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

There is no more charming way by which to 
instruct children than the story-telling. Didactic 
lessons are often received coldly and make but 
little impression, but a well told story with a 
moral in it is grasped by almost the smallest 
child. Fanny E. Coe has gotten together a bunch 
of pretty stories that will be a great help to 
teachers in the lower grades, and to mothers in 
the lengthening evenings. “The Second Book 
of stories for the Story-Teller” will make an ad- 
mirable supplementary reader. 


McNally & Co., New York. 

“Impression and Personality,’ “Men in the 
Making,” “The New Century’s Awakening,” “The 
Classics of Industrialism,” “The Library as an 
Educational Factor,” are some of the headings of 
this new book on Ideals and Democracy. The 
volume is intended primarily for reading circles, 
for the general reader, and for those who find 
the average book too technical in terminology, 
too extended in treatment, or too diffuse. 


College Life. 

By Le Baron Briggs. 124 pages. Price, $0.35. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Professor Briggs, of Harvard, has said some 
extremely sensible things in his little brochure 
of 124 pages. There are four essays that it 
would be worth the while for every college man, 
and every man preparing for college, to read 
and ponder. While not agreeing with all that 
these pages contain, yet there is enough good 
and sound thought, put in a terse and almost 
easy way to make the book thoroughly worth 
while. Such books cannot but do a large amount 
of good. 


The Golden Rule Series. 

By E. Hershey Sneath, George Hodges and 
Eward Lawrence Stevens. 338 pages. Price, 
$0.55, net. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

The Golden Deed Book. 

By E. Hershey Sneath, George Hodges and 
Edward Lawrence Stevens. 363 pages. Price, 
$0.55, net. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

Boys and girls cannot but be better for read- 
ing these Golden Rule series of readers. The 


direct method. It introduces the pupil, in a con- 
crete and interesting manner, to the subject 
matter of morals by means of fairy tales, myths, 
fables, allegories, and in other ways. This volume 
is intended for eighth grade students, and the 
selections appeal to the judicious. The “Golden 
Word Book” is of the same character, with the 
same purpose, but intended for the children of a 
somewhat lower grade. They are both excellent. 


Clay Modeling for Infants. 

By F. H. Brown. 132 pages. Price, $0.75. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Many children are today debarred from some 
of the time-honored pursuits and amusements 
natural to childhood. One of these is making 
“mud houses” and mud pies.” Children of the 
crowded slums cannot, as they have no place; 
children of the rich may not, as they are kept 
too clean. Both extremes are sufferers. Work- 
ing -in clay meets their needs. It develops in 
the fingers the sense of touch, it strengthens the 
muscles of the hand, and gives facility and 
power to the entire hand. Quite a favorable 
showing for this occupation. 

Directions are given for keeping and storing 
clay; these are followed by hints and sugges- 
tions respecting its use. Some sensible points 
for teachers precede eighty full-page models. 
Explicit directions for managing the clay are 
found upon the page opposite each model. Balls, 
simple fruits, household utensils form a ma- 
jority of the patterns. At this stage attempts at 
low relief work are wisely discouraged. The 
aim of this book is to increase the child’s sensi- 
bility of tonch and appreciation of form while 
giving him a genuinely good time. 
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Based on Wide Experience 
Illuminated by Practical Ideals--- 
Clarified by Rare Commonsense 


THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS 


represent the BEST that has been evolved in the teaching of this subject 


These books are definitely planned to develop (1) accuracy and rapidity in computation; (2) accuracy of 
statement and of thought; (3) conciseness of expression; (4) the habit of concentrated attention. 


The problem material deals with present-day conditions. 


usual excellence. 


Arithmetic-Making! 








The typography of these books is of un- 


PUBLISHED IN A TWO-BOOK SERIES AND A THREE-BOOK SERIES 


The authors of the SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS are Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa., and Robert F. Anderson, Sc.D., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 





THE POPULAR GUNNISON AND HARLEY LATIN BOOKS 


Recently adopted by the State of Louisiana for six years 


The First Year of Latin—A direct road to Caesar. 
Caesar’s Gallic War— Three books in one; text, grammar || 
$1.25 | 


and prose composition. 460 pp. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








What Did He Mean? 

The correspondence coming to an educational 
publishing house might be supposed to be fault- 
less, at least in respect to spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation and the use of common words. 


Such is not the case, however, as any pub- 
lisher or bookman can prove from actual ex- 
perience. Teachers and even principals are 
careless in writing letters and many school-board 
members prove by their correspondence that 
they are practically illiterate. 

Following is an exact transcript of a letter 
received by Ginn & Company from a country 
school official in a middle-western state. 

Ginn and Co 

Chicago, Ill 
Dear sirs:— the American Book Companys 
Agent was hear the First Part of this week and 
he told me to Axcamen the G §S Geog if thy 
whar up to Date and so i Did and By Looking 
thos over i Found only 2 that ill Coll up to Date 
Now if you intend to Do this or it was your 
agents Fult, I Con Not Say. But I know that i 
isn not goying to keep any of your Books Just 
in Count of that and if you will make good thos 
G S Geog as i think you will I con Say once is 
enough when i Order Books From Any Book 
Company III hove the Latest out or we can keep 
what we got I am For good School and Books 
The Teacher’s Treatment. 

A bookman once asked old Major A. J. Cheney, 
who for many years travelled in the Middle-West 
whether he had been frequently taken for a 
teacher after he had entered the book-publish- 
ing field. 

“No,” said the Major genially, “but I have been 
treated like one.” 

“How was that?” 


$1.00 || 


501 pp. $1.25 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“Well, I sometimes thought my salary wasn’t 
any better than a teacher’s.” 


Mr. Carl Newman, who formerly represented 
The Prang Company in the Middle West, is now 
connected with the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

Mr. E. T. Allen, who represents Houghton 
Miffiin Company in the central states, has 
changed his headquarters from Columbia, Mo., to 
Chicago. 

Mr. W. H. Ficklin, of Littleton, Colo., is the 
new Mountain States’ agent for Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Mr. H. S. Roberts, who has represented Silver, 
Burdett & Company in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency of an important school union in New Hamp- 
shire, embracing the towns of Allenstown, Pena- 
cook and Pembroke. Mr. Roberts makes his 
home at Suncook, N. H. 

Mr. Henry Lee Hatch, of Randolph, Vt.. has 
accepted the Vermont and New Hampshire 
agency for Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

Mr. W. S. Gooch, who looks after the Mac- 
millan interests in North Carolina and the Vir- 
ginias, makes his headquarters at University, Va. 

Mr. Andrew Lester, who formerly represented 
A. S. Barnes & Company, is now connected with 
tne Union Book Co., Chautauqua, N. Y. ~ 

Mr. Robert C. Lyon, for the past two years a 
teacher in the Calumet, Mich., high school, is 
now representing the Century Co., in Illinois and 
Ohio. 

Mr. J. L. Grogg covers the Southwestern states 
for Newson & Company. He makes his head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex. 

Miss Josephine Woodcock, who traveled in the 
Middle-West for B. D. Berry & Company and 
who resigned some months ago, is now living in 
Berkeley, California. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Rockford, Ill. Smith & Laing’s Latin (Allyn) 
and Morgan & Lyman’s chemistry (Macmillan) 
have been adopted for the high school. 

Duluth, Minn. Watson & White’s arithmetics 


(Heath) have been adopted in place of Walsh’s 
textbook. 


Cicero’s Orations—The most superb edition ever offered for 
school use; contains everything needed for the third year. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


A valuable service of the United States Bureau 
of Education is that of supplying selected biblio- 
graphies on important topics of education. The 
bibliographies have been accumulating for 
several years, and the Bureau now has on hand 
several hundred of them in typewritten form. 
To supply the demand for certain of these the 
Bureau is having them printed. Those now avail- 
able in printed form are: Secondary Education 
in the United States, The Montessori Method, 
Rural Life and Culture, The Economic Value of 
Education, Play and Playgrounds, Home Econom- 
ics, Higher Education, Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Any of these may be had by applying to the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Ill. The publishers of the United 
States have been requested to submit to the 
board of education bids for the sale of spelling- 
book manuscripts or the rental of plates. Under 
a recent ruling of the board, tie manufacture 
of spelling books will be undertaken by the 
school authorities. 

The Aldine primer and lower readers (New- 
son) have been adopted for basic use in the 
schools of Macon, Ga. The adoption includes 
the whole of Bibb County of which Macon is the 
county seat. 

The Union Book Company has recently been 
organized at Chautauqua, N. Y., to publish school 
books. The first offering of the firm is Home 
Authors—Pennsylvania, a volume of selections 
from authors who were born in or lived most of 
their lives in the Keystone state. The firm is 
now engaged in bringing out a new series of 
writing books prepared by Mr. Maurice EB. Ben- 
nett of Pittsburgh. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board of education re- 
cently adopted for basic use Ward’s Rational 
Primer and first and second readers (Silver) 
and the Modern Music Primer and first Reader 
(Silver). 

Charlotte, N. C. The recent changes in text- 
books have involved the substitution of one book 
for the two-book series heretofore in use, The 
books adopted are as follows: Maxwell’s ele- 
mentary grammar (Am. Book Co.); Milne’s high 
school algebra (American); Our republic; Web- 
ster’s Blue-Back Speller has been readopted. 
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Live Language Lessons 


Just Published.—Adopted by Idaho and Utah 


Language, the Great Expression Center of the 
Course of Study 


Constructive work emphasized, corrective work an out- 
growth of it. 


The Oral work and written closely blended; one reinforc- 
‘ing the other. The path to the written work lies always 
through the oral. 


The building of the live vocabulary is cared for by a distinct- 
ive series of exercises that cultivate in the pupil the power 
to command a rich and living vocabulary. 


The lessons are vital to the child’s real life. They touch 
every phase of his active experiences. 


The exercises are socialized, given motive and real purpose. 


The work is progressive, systematic, well organized. Lessons 
are bound together by a series of reviews, and new views of 
essential matters. Each grade has its distinctive work. 


Language is closely correlated with all the other subjects of 
the curriculum. It is made the great expression center of 
the other studies. 


Spirit of Authorship developed. 
Opportunity for the child to create his own entertainment. 


Language work made individual, a real means of self-ex- 
pression. 


Are Your Language Books Satisfactory? 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO LINCOLN 
623 So. Wabash Avenue 1126-1128 Q Street 








“A BOOK THAT SELLS ITSELF”’ 


On the recommendation of Supt. Francis McSherry, 
SPAULDING & BRYCE’S 


Aldine First Language Book 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
(Published January, 1913) 


was adopted at a recent meeting of the Board of Educa- 


tion of HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Among the adoptions of this Book are: 


New York City, Boston, Lowell, Hartford, Lynn, Holyoke, Newton, Everett, 
Newport, Nashua, Norwich, Northampton, Durham, N. C., Melrose, Woburn, 
Ann Arbor, Gardner, Streator, Ill. Menominee, Mich., and the State of Utah. 


NEWSON & COMPANY icteric stot c= bast 


PUBLISHERS 623 South Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand Again Triumphs 


At the International Shorthand Speed Contest held at Chicago 
August 20, 1913, under the auspices of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, an 
Isaac Pitman writer, won for the third time and perma- 
nentl, the Shorthand Writer Cup, with an 
average accuracy of 98.3% in the 200, 240 and 280 
words per minute tests, breaking all previous records. 
Only one other contest- ant qualified — writing 
Pitmanic Shorthand — with a percentage of ac- 
curacy of gi.11. Mr. ; Behrin’s record for 
ees in ages _— PI i nl rors 


of the World and Holder of 


This record again estab- the world’sspeed and accur- |ighes the unquestionable 


acy Record, 


superiority of the Isaa¢ 4x isaac preman wriren Pitman Shorthand, 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for 
Teachers, and a copy of ‘‘Which System’’. 


























“ONE WOMAN RULE.” 

An interesting sequel to the troubles which 
broke out during the past summer between 
Superintendent Ella F. Young of the Chicago 
schools and members of the board of education 
and certain political leaders was made public 
last month in an interview given by Mayor Har- 
rison to the press. 

Following a conference of Mrs. Young and 
President Reinberg of the board of education the 
mayor said: 

“T believe the superintendent of schools should 
be superintendent in fact as well as in name— 
should, in short, be boss of the works.” 

“Several years ago I appointed a commission 
of which Dr. William Rainey Harper, then presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, was chairman. 
This committee made an exhaustive study of 
school affairs. [ attended most of their meetings 
and gained considerable information. I agreed 
with their findings, especially that the superin- 
tendent should be practically a czar in educa- 
tional matters. 

“If a member of the board doubts her wisdom 
and efficiency I should advise him not to turn 
down her recommendations but to look for a new 
superintendent. I have appointed members to 
the school board on the theory they would look 
after the business side of the administration.” 


CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENTS 
MEET. 


The annual convention of the California Super- 
intendents’ Association, under the auspices of tne 
state department of public instruction, was a 
most unique gathering lasting from September 
21 to 26. It was not a convention in the ordinary 
sense of that term, but was rather a tour through 
the famous Shasta region of the Golden State. 


ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York 





The superintendents were accommodated in a 
train of four Pullmans, an auditorium car, a 
diner and an observation car. Part of the daily 
meetings were held in the train and part in 
the local halls at the towns where the train 
stopped. 

The convention train left Sacramento at mid- 
night, September 21, and stopped on Monday at 
Castle Crags for the day. A morning and an 
afternoon session were held and the train left 
for Shasta Springs at midnight. 

Tuesday was spent at the latter place and 
some time was devoted to sightseeing at this 
famous resort. In the evening the train left for 
Sisson, where the third day’s stop was made. 
The program this day included a climb to the 
top of Shasta with guides and horses. On 
Thursday the convention train left for McCloud, 





HON. EDWARD HYATT, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Who arranged novel trip for state superintendents’ 
convention. 


the lumber center of California, where all the 
processes of transforming great forest trees into 
merchantable lumber were observed at first 
hand. On Friday, the fifth day, the train began 
the return journey, arriving in Sacramento at 
night. 

The entire trip, including the programs and 
excursions, was planned by Edward Hyatt, state 
superintendent of public instruction. It is re- 
ported that the meetings were unusually en- 
thusiastic and that the convention was a much 
better success than is ordinarily met with under 
the usual hotel conditions. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. A. N. Cody of Flint, Mich., has opened an 
employment agency for students in the schools 
who wish to secure work for their board. Ap- 
plications of prospective employers are received 
by telephone or mail and the principals seek to 
fill the need as fully as possible. The idea ap- 
peals to country children who may attend school 
in the city and pay their way while there. 

A resolution was adopted recently by the 
Division Superintendents of Virginia demanding 
that the state make an additional appropriation 
of $300,000 for common school work. The aim is 
to raise the standard of education and to place 
it on the proper level with other states. Figures 
were quoted to show that the present standing of 
the state’s schools is due to the low per capita 
appropriation which is only about $7 per year. 
A desire was expressed for more agriculture and 
vocational work in the elementary schools. 

The state superintendent of Kansas has just 
issued a printed course of study for the rural 
schools. The course has been prepared by the 
state board of education and a committee of four 
and consists of an outline of the various branches 
of study for the various grades and much sug- 
gestive material for the guidance and use of the 
teachers. 

While the state board of education has in the 
past prepared the course of study, it was not 
published by the state and there were always 
some schools which were not provided. 

According to the Kansas law, reading, spelling 
and writing are major subjects for six years; 
grammar for three years; agriculture for one 
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NEW ENGLAND EDUCATORS 


have rendered valuable service in advancing the cause of education in this country. 





The work of New England authors has been 
especially noteworthy. Within the past year or so there have been published a number of works that have already brought country-wide 


recognition. Here are some of them: 


“MinimuM Essentiats.” <A series of test papers in arith- Tue Wentwortu-Sairn Arirumerics, ALGEBRAS, AND GEroM- 


metic and language for constant use in schools. 


These papers eTRIES, Which have grown out of the original mathematical series 


greatly increase the pupils’ mastery of essential fact The of G. A. Wentworth of Exeter, N. H., and now carried on by his 
5 ‘ * < 5 Gsuer ) 2SSsCc i acts. ; : 7 r ‘ E 

ee : y ae son, George Wentworth, and David Eugene Smith, are new 
author is Superintendent Thomas E. Thompson of Leominster, 


Mass., where the system has been in use in temporary form for 
years. A. E. Winship, New 


Journal of Education says, “Mr. Thompson has rendered to the 


several Editor of the England 


world as well as to the profession a distinct and large service, 


books that are thoroughly practical, sane, and up-to-date, 


Tue Ricumonp Reapers. by Celia Richmond of Adams, 


Mass.. are unusually attractive books that provide a wea!th of 


selections from standard literature skillfully arranged to cover 


and what he has done is no fad or freak or ‘foible. 


Leominster is probably unparalleled anywhere in the world.” 


The work in 


different countries, thus increasing the pupil’s knowledge of 
literature, geography, and history. 


The many fine illustrations 


from photographs excel in quality and interest. 


Specimen sheets of Minimum Essentials may be proeured 


from the publishers. 


“THe Beacon System or Reapina,”’ 


Superintendent of Schools in Nashua, N. 
phonetics on a sane basis. 
that have 

pupil 


an early 


sehc ols of 


use for many years, have 


reading. 





year; 


United States history for one year; civics for one 
term. 


physiology and hygiene for one year; 


Governor Hodges of Kansas has recently urged 
the consolidation of school districts into one- 
fourth or one-eighth the number in existence at 
present, the building of adequate school build- 
ings in the center of the districts and the con- 
struction of district roads leading to the build- 
ings. 

The adoption of these suggestions by the state 
and local authorities would be a step toward the 
establishment of a community center in each 
district and would make the rural communities 
more independent of the towns and cities there- 
by making for the better education of the chil- 
dren and the establishment of pleasant social 


relations for both young and old where these 
privileges are now lacking. 


The public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., opened 
with an enrollment of 83,000 pupils and 2,208 
teachers, housed in 127 buildings. High school 
classes opened in ten buildings, the greatest num- 
ber of high schools in the history of the city. 
A feature was the opening of the new “sky- 
scraper” high school on the top of the Highland 
building. 

Former Governor Garst of Iowa has recently 
made the statement that 15 per cent of the young 
men and women of the state are inefficient. In 
an address delivered before the Iowa Congress 
of Mothers, in the interest of the state child wel- 
fare campaign, Mr. Garst declared that the pres- 
ent inefficiency was due to the failure of the 
high schools to prepare the students for the in- 
dustrial fields. Heretofore the high schools have 
aimed to train students for entrance into the 
college and have ‘neglected those who have no 
such prospects. 


Speaking of the situation in Iowa, Mr. Garst 
said: “Iowa along educational lines is not living 
up to 50 per cent. of its possibilities. To bring 
about better results I would recommend that the 
teachers in the primary grades and the kinder- 
garten teachers be given higher wages. The per 
cent of youths who leave the grade schools in 
Iowa is unusually high. 

“Hundreds of boys have been kept out of high 
school because the curriculum was made for the 
boy who was to go to college. Because he did 
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not need or understand algebra he must fall back 
and Iowa is the loser in efficiency of service.” 
Supt. Hugh Molloy of 
planned that a separate building be used for 
retarded children. The idea is that the school 
should not be a department for defective pupils 
but that it should be a means of giving particular 
attention to those who are falling behind in their 


class work and who are in all other respects 
practically normal. 


Wichita, Kans. The new board of education 
has expressed its determination to uphold the 
principal of the high school in the prohibition of 
secret societies. The state law will be complied 
with in regard to it. 

Wakefield, Mass. The public schools have 
been opened under the eight-grade system. 
Formerly the nine-grade plan was in operation. 
Changes in the curriculum include the dropping 
of algebra and Latin from the grammar schools. 

In the high school the plan has been adopted 
of having related subjects taught by certain 
teachers. Elementary science has been adopted 
for the first year. Botany has been discontinued. 

Streator, Ill. Closer supervision of the teach- 
ers is proposed this year for all the grade 
schools. The superintendent of schools will give 
his entire time, with the exception of the hours 
7:30 to 9 A. M. and 4 to 5 P. M., to this work. 
The hours named will be reserved for duties in 
the office. Principals must give one-half their 
time to the inspection of their buildings and the 
principal of the training school must give one- 
half of her time to the supervision of the first 
three grades in the city schools, 


The public schools of Chicago opened with an 
enrollment of 328,337 pupils or an increase of 
12,600 over last year. More than 40,000 children 
entered the Cook county schools outside of the 
city. 

New York City. Superintendent W. H. Max- 
well has recently restored to the associate super- 
intendents the duty of supervising the schools of 
the city by divisions as they did previous to 
September, 1911. As in the past two years, each 
associate will have special work assigned to him 
as a member of the board of superintendents. 
Dr. John H. Walsh will, under the new arrange- 
ment, have charge of preparing cases in litiga- 
tion for trial and will be a member of the com- 
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tatives of the modern art of bookmaking. 


these books through one of 
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Dickens Dramatie Reader”; 


of Nations”; and Keller and Bishop’s 


“Commercial and Industrial Geography” are other recent books 
by New England authors. 


These books all are worthy represen- 
Whether or not you 


are a New Englander they merit your investigation. 


The publishers, Ginn and Company, will be glad 


to communicate further with you in regard to any or 
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mittees on high and training schools and studies 
and textbooks. Dr. C. E. Meleny will supervise 
the high and training schools in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Richmond and will act as chairman of 
the high schools’ committee. Dr. E. B. Shallow 
will investigate absences of teachers and leaves 
for absence with pay and will be a member of 
the committees on studies and textbooks and 
special schools and classes. J. H. Haaren is 
chairman of the committee on special schools. 
Dr. E. L. Stevens will be a member of the high 
schools’ committee and of the elementary 
schools’ committee and will supervise the high 
schools of Brooklyn and Queens. Dr. A. W. 
Edson continues as chairman of the committee 
on elementary schools. Gustav Straubenmueller 
will head the committee on studies and text- 
books. Dr. William Ettinger the latest elected 
associate, will hold memberships in the com- 
mittees on elementary schools and on special 
schools and classes. 

Supt. E. J. Brown, of Dayton, O., has made 
plans for night-school subjects which shall en- 
able boys who find it impossible to attend school 
sessions during the day and who are engaged in 
learning a trade, to continue their education. 

It is planned to assume the continuation work 
formerly maintained by the local Y. M. C. A,, 
and to conduct this department in co-operation 
with the employers of boys over sixteen years 
of age. The instruction is intended to supple- 
ment the shopwork of boys. 

Certificates are to be awarded at the end of 
the term for proficiency in studies. Foreigners 
are to be assisted in their efforts to learn Eng- 
lish, while special courses in languages and com- 
mercial subjects have been planned for the bene- 
fit of any students, provided twelve or more wish 
to form a class. 

Rock Island, Ill. School savings have during 
the last three years more than tripled. During 
the year 1912 there were 1,289 depositors with 
a total of $8,152 while the current year registered 
1,480 depositors with a total of $13,198. 

At a meeting recently of the high school com- 
mittee having the control of six high schools in 
Hartford, Conn., a resolution was introduced 
which calls for the immediate abolishment of 
both the boys’ and girls’ secret societies. It is 
expected a vigorous protest will be presented 
against the action. 
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a liberal education. For full 
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EFFICIENCY BUREAU FOR NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS. 

The New York City Department of Education 
will have a “Bureau of Reference and Research” 
after the first of the year, according to plans laid 
last month at a meeting of the board of educa- 
tion. An expert educator will be at the head of 
the bureau and a trained corps of assistants will 
be employed. The director is to be paid $6,500 
and a total of $25,000 will be appropriated for the 
new work, 

The Bureau will be one of the tangible results 
of the revelations made by the school survey 
which has been in progress for two years. An- 
other reason which led the board to act has been 
the difficulty of securing facts concerning the 
schools upon which ‘to base legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies. 

In speaking of the new bureau, an officer of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research said: 

“We feel that this is one of the most im- 
portant steps taken for many years, either by 
the Board of Estimate or the Board of Educa- 
tion. Had there been such a division ten years 
ago, New York would probably have no part-time 
to-day, and practically all of the work done by 
the school inquiry would have been done within 
the school system years ago. 

“As we understand it, the reason of President 
Churchill and Controller Mathewson for suggest- 
ing a $6500 salary for the director was to enable 
the head of the new division to rank with the 
best of associate superintendents in previous 
experience, educational outlook, and executive 
ability. In taking the name ‘division of refer- 
ence and research,’ instead of ‘division of esti- 
mate and appraisal,’ emphasis has been laid up- 
on both fact-gathering by this division and co- 
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operation among school officials and public in 
making estimates and appraisals. 

“There are at least ten different needs that 
such a bureau will serve almost from the day 
it is started. In meeting these needs it should 
be remembered that this new division is to be a 
middle man or clearing house, a stimulator of 
study and co-operation, and as such has behind 
ii not merely its own budget of $25,000, but the 
thirty millions voted for school salaries plus 
Z0oard of Estimate invesugators and civic 
agencies.” 

The Bureau of Municipal Research believes 
that the new division should meet these needs: 

School board members and committees need 
to have in the briefest summary form the con- 
tents, significance, and trustworthiness of all 
reports issued by employees of the Board. 

Commissioners need to know what is going on 
in schools throughout the country as presented 
in current literature and reports to other cities. 

Commissioners frequently need information al- 
ready collected and in the files, but not pub- 
lished in any report, or a presentation of data 
from some standpoint not used in any report. 

The board wishes all directing employees to 
keep in touch with what is being done by the 
schools in other parts of the country, public and 
private, and also with best foreign practice. 

The board wishes to protect all employees 
from unnecessary clerical work in answering 
reports for information from officers within the 
system and from out-of-town inquirers, whom 
the board, nevertheless, wishes to oblige. 

The board wishes New York to benefit by all 
the findings of researches to which New York 
has contributed by supplying information. 

Committees often need to investigate a special 
problem or situation independently from exist- 
ing reports. 

The board needs a current guarantee that all 
offices at headquarters and in schools are being 
conducted in an up-to-date and efficient manner. 

The board needs to know at all times public 
opinion, criticism, and suggestion relating to 
the city’s schools. 

The board wishes to keep the public in close 
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No system of shorthand can be 
judged aright by itsauthor. No mat- 
ter how just he may be in his inten- 
tions, natural human partiality will 
make him sure to overrate it. Dis- 
trust, therefore, the self-laudation of 
the shorthand author or promoter. 
If you are choosing a system take one 
that has the approval of the greatest 
*rsons who 
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touch with the achievements of the school sys 
tem. 


Juneau, Alaska, Making Progress. 

The city of Juneau, Alaska, presents some in- 
teresting contrasts in civic and social conditions. 
It is a typical frontier in which are mingled all 
classes of people from the best to the worst, and 
from the most highly educated to the illiterate 
savage. Business is booming; real estate is ex- 
pensive and rents are as high as in Seattle. The 
living cost is higher than in New York or San 
Francisco, 

While bachelors are numerous, children are 
scarce. In fact, the city of 5,000 persons has less 
than one-third the school population of any com- 
munity, of the same size, in the United States. 

Previous to 1912, the schools were-poorly or- 
ganized. A school board of progressive business 
men has now taken hold, and under their wide- 
awake direction a superintendent has been em- 
ployed and the schools are advancing rapidly. 

There are at present twelve teachers in the 
schools and more will be required in the near 
future. In fact, a four-story, sixteen-room build- 
ing to accommodate future growth will be 
erected beginning in April, 1914. 

Up to the present school year, a rather rigid 
academic course has been offered in the schools. 
This year vocational courses will be added 
to the classical and English high-school courses. 
Business and engineering courses will be 
offered for those who desire to follow these 
avocations. Both the classical and engineering 
courses are college preparatory. The entire high- 
school curriculum follows closely the San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle systems and the teachers are 
experts in the respective departments. The cer- 
tain growth of the schools is foreshadowed by the 
development of the mining interests of Juneau. 
The Treadwell mine, across the channel a few 
miles from the city, is one of the largest pro- 
ducers in America, and together with the Alaska- 
Juneau mine and the Alaska-Gottineau group 
will soon give the city the greatest gold mines 
in the world. The combined payrolls of the 
mines is enormous and is only a fraction of what 
it will be when the properties are developed. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL FIGURES. 

Boston, Mass. The annual report of the pub- 
lic schools indicates a registration of 115,506 
day-school pupils during the past year. Of this 
number, 58,713 were boys and 56,793 were girls. 
In addition, there were 19,190 pupils in the 
evening schools and 1,033 in the continuation 
school, making a total of 135,729 students in the 
city. 

The housing facilities included 186 brick and 
stone school buildings, 72 wooden schoolhouses 
and 105 portable single-room buildings. The 
number of seats provided was 120,039. 

During the past year, there were maintained 


beside the normal school, fifteen high schools, 
seventy elementary district schools, two trade 


schools, a school for deaf, thirty evening schools 
and a continuation school, classes for stam- 
merers and semi-blind, foreigners, mentally de- 
fective, ungraded and prevocational classes. 

Five high schools in the city registered more 
than 1,000 pupils each, while the girls’ high 
school led with 2,135. 

There are now in the employ of the city 3,057 
instructors. The men teachers number 444 and 
the women 2,613. The girls’ high school has the 
largest number of instructors with sixty-four, 
while the Oliver Holmes district school has the 
largest number of elementary teachers, seventy- 
three, to its credit. 


TENNESSEE’S COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION LAW. 

The state of Tennessee has recently put into 
operation a new law which requires compulsory 
school attendance for all children within its 
borders. With the passing of Tennessee from 
the non-compulsory class to the compulsory 
there remain only two southern states in the 
former, namely Alabama and Mississippi. 

The Tennessee law reads as follows: 

“Every parent, guardian or other person, hav 
ing charge or control of any child between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years inclusive, shall 


cause such child to be enrolled in and attend 
some day school, public, private or parochial, 
tor eighty consecutive days. When the school 
term is less than eighty days in length, said 


child must attend for the full term, in each year, 
in the county or city in which he shall reside. 





-Branches at— 


“Any parent, guardian or other person, having 
charge or control of any child between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen years, who is not active- 
ly engaged in some useful employment or ser- 
vice, or who is unable to read or write, shall 
cause such child to attend school as provided for 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years. 

Any child may be excused temporarily from 
complying with the provisions of the act if it be 
shown to a court of competent jurisdiction of a 
county or city board of education, that said par- 
ent, guardian or other person having control of 
the child is unable to provide proper clothing 
for the child; or that the child is mentally or 
physically incapacitated for attending school; 
or that the school to which the child belongs is 
more than two miles by the nearest road from 
the residence; or that the child has completed an 
elementary school course including eight grades 
If a child is unable to procure books, on satis- 
factory proof, the board of education of his dis- 
trict shall purchase the required books out of 
the general fund of the district and lend the 
same to the child. Where a lack of clothing 
prevents school attendance, the case shall be 
reported to a relief agency or the proper author- 
ities for investigation and relief. 

“Any parent, guardian or other person who 
shall, with intent, seek to evade the provisions 
of the act, shall make a false statement of the 
age of such child, or the time that he has at- 
tended school, shall be deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not 
less than $2 nor more than $50 according to the 
judgment of the court. For the first offense a 
fine of not less than $2 nor more than $20 shall 
be paid and for the second or subsequent 
offenses not less than $5 nor more than $50, in- 
cluding the cost of the suit.” 

With the passage of the new law the public 
schools will cost the state approximately $7,000,- 
000 for the school year. There are 12,000 teach- 
ers in the state and more will be employed to 
take care of the 350,000 children coming within 
the age limits. 

The total number of schoolhouses will not be 
materially increased because of the consolidation 
work now in progress. A number of country 
schools have already been combined and fifteen 
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counties have applied for state aid in consolida- 
tion. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Chicago, Ill. The city coroner and the mem- 
bers of the board of education have begun a plan 
for teaching safety in the schoolrooms. The 
Chicago Railways Company has offered films of 
all sort of street scenes to be shown for an hour 
each week. The pictures will show the right and 
wrong way of passing through crowded streets 
and avoiding automobiles and street cars. A 
committee of not more than fourteen or sixteen 
persons will take charge of the “safety first’ 
work. 

School district and township boards of educa- 
tion in Michigan are prohibited from filling their 
libraries with books selected at random. In the 
future, library books purchased with public 
money must be selected from a list issued by the 
state superintendent and the state librarian. 

Many books in school and township libraries 
have been found to be not only worthless but 
harmful and constitute a detriment to the com- 
munity. Educators are agreed that a _ well 
selected library must contain good story books 
for the children and the list of the state superin- 
tendent is an extensive one made up of the best 
books to be found. 

San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a resolution to the effect that it shall be 
considered unprofessional for teachers to unite 
toward influencing the members to reconsider 
the dismissal of teachers. The regulation in- 
cludes discharged teachers as well as those re- 
tained on the teaching corps. The board seeks 
to indicate its policy in the matter of dismissals 
and to make clear its unalterable position f1- 
lowing a decision. 

The school board of Clinton, Ia., has taken the 
power of suspension from the principal. In the 
future, the board will have charge of the dismis- 
sal of students because of misconduct. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. A recent act of the Micht- 
gan legislature limiting the profits secured 
through the sale of textbooks has resulted in the 
refusal of dealers to sell school supplies. The 
board of education has appointed a committee of 
two men who shall dispose of books and supplies 
at a profit of 10 per cent. 
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Des Moines, Ia. The school board has in- 
creased the tuition fee for non-resident pupils 
to $1.80 per week. The new amount is figured 
as the exact cost for each pupil and will mean 
an increased income to the schools of about 
$4,500 per year. 

Public school engineers in Chicago, IIl., have, 
during the past month, protested to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission against the impractical and un- 
fair nature of the questions propounded in the 
examinations for the filling of vacancies of this 
kind. The engineers further propose to contest 
the right of the board of education to retain in 
the school-service supervising engineers who 
have not passed the civil service examination. 

The difficulty arose when the office of chief 
engineer became vacant. An examination, nine 
days in length, was conducted during the past 
winter and again last August. The list of candi- 
dates had been brought down to eleven and at 
the conclusion of the test, not a single candidate 
had passed. 

It was affirmed that the examization in general 
was unfair, both in the character of the questions 
and the indifference of the examiners in marking 
the papers. The nature of the questions pro- 
pounded gave the impression that the position of 
a chief engineer was open only to those who 
might have secured a knowledge of engineering 
subjects in technical colleges and that there was 
an effectual bar against the promotion of those 
already in the school service. The position is 
still vacant as no one has been found to fill it. 


Flint, Mich. The chief of the local fire depart- 
ment has advised the board of education to equip 
several of the larger school buildings with fire- 
alarm boxes connected with the telegraph system 
of the department. The innovation was urged 
on the grounds that unless an alarm of fire came 
from a private school box, it could not be known 
that the fire was at a school. The department 
ordinarily takes only its aerial truck and life- 
saving apparatus when responding to a call, but 
in case of a school fire it would be necessary to 
have all lifesaving equipment and ladders ready 
for an emergency. 

Dayton, O. The board of education has pro- 
vided an automobile truck for the use of the 
supplies department. The truck will replace the 
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Kansas City 


horse and wagon used in transporting equipment 
and supplies to the various schools in the city. 

Montclair, N. J. Edward Madison, secretary 
of the board of education for nineteen years, has 
resigned. Mr. Madison’s action was caused by a 
press of personal business. 

Houston, Tex. Closer co-operation between 
the board of school trustees and the city officials 
is sought by Mayor Campbell. It has been the 
custom for the city officials to let contracts for 
school buildings and other educational improve- 
ments for the local schools without consulting 
the board of school trustees and the aim of the 
present municipal officials will ve to discontinue 
this practice. School trustees are urged to take 
a more active part in school affairs and to keep 
up with the progress being made in school im- 
provements. The trustees are also to have a part 
in approving estimates for school improvements 
on the ground that they are to be equally respon- 
sible with the city officials for the work which 
has been completed and for that which is to be 
done in the future. 

North Yakima, Wash. Mr. Seldon Smyser, 
efficiency expert for the school board, has criti- 
cized the bookkeeping methods as _ inefficient. 
Mr. Smyser will make suggestions for eliminat- 
ing waste in the administration of the board’s 
affairs. 

Rockford, Ill. The school board has ordered 
e strict adherence to the rules requiring requisi- 
tions for all school supplies. Requisitions must 
be made out by teachers and filed with the super- 
intendent. This plan makes possible competitive 
bids and avoids the confusion which has former- 
ly occurred when bills were presented months 
after the debts were incurred. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
reduced the status of the chief school engineer 
by taking from him the duty of laying out and 
supervising plumbing, ventilation, sewerage and 
electrical work on new and old buildings. In 
the future this will be done by the Bureau of 
Architecture, under the supervision of the school 
architect. The chief engineer will, in the future, 
be the superintendent of janitors and will have 
charge of the maintenance and operation of all 
mechanical appliances in the school buildings. 
It is stated that the changes made are the result 
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You add the interest and fascination of stories to your 
lessons in Geography, Science and History if you illustrate 


them with pictures projected with the Balopticon. The 
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Balopticon 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

is an exceptional instrument, projecting vivid, brilliant pictures. Port- 
able and convenient—simple to operate—made to last a lifetime. Ac- 
curate mechanically and optically. Operates with ordinary lantern 
slides and can be arranged also for colored post cards, photos and 


other opaque objects direct. 


Model C Balopticon is now only $25. Opaque attach- 
ment $30 up. Other models can also be supplied. 


of the inability of the board of education to find 
candidates for the office who are able to pass 
the required civil service examination and who 
will be willing to accept the salary of $6,500 per 
year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Following the suggestion of 
Acting Superintendent C. H. Garwood, the school 
board has made a rule that heads of special de- 
partments shall confer with the committees of 
the boards in matters pertaining to their de- 
partments. It was shown that in the past board 
members did-not know personally half of the 
supervisors of special subjects because of the 
practice of delegating to the superintendent of 
schools the responsibility for all innovations and 
changes in special studies. 

Chicago, Ill. At the close of the first week 
ii September, 11,257 pupils were in part-time 
classes and Supt. Ella F. Young has announced 
that this number will increase until the middle 
of October. Strenuous efforts are being made 
ty the board of education and the superintend- 
ents’ department to re-arrange classes and to 
open new rooms to reduce this part-time evil to 
a minimum. Mrs. Young has asked for the con- 
struction of seven new elementary schools and 
one hundred portable buildings. 





Boston, Mass. The school committee has au- 
thorized the posting in each school building, for 
such a time as the superintendent may deem ex- 
pedient, the poster of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce depicting the dangers of street acci- 
dents. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board of education has 
introduced agriculture in the public schools. 
Two acres of land have been purchased near one 
of the schools for a model truck garden to be 
conducted next year. 

Thornton, Ark. The high school course of 
study has been enlarged by the addition of do- 
mestic science and household economy. A simi- 
lar department has been provided for the colored 
schools. It is proposed to extend the benefits 
of the work to outsiders so that those above 
school age may obtain scientific training in do- 
mestic economy. 

Vinton, Ia. Domestic science has been intro- 
duced in the high school. 
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High-School Rules. 

The school board of Clinton, Ia., has adopted a 
set of rules for the government of the high 
school. The rules read: 

1. Teachers shall have authority to suspend 
pupils from classes for disobedience, failure to 
observe the rules or for unbecoming conduct. 
Suspension from one class shall mean disbar- 
ment from other classes and from the rights of 
class membership. 

2. Pupils suspended from classes shall be 
restored to class rights upon the written recom- 
mendation of the principal. The principal, super- 
intendent, secretary of the board and teachers 
shall each have a written statement of the causes 
for the suspension. 

3. Pupils suspended a second time shall be 
restored to class privileges only upon the written 
statement of the superintendent of schools. 
Teachers suspending pupils shall report to the 
superintendent. 

4. Pupils suspended a third time shall be 
restored upon the recommendation of the board 
of directors after direct application has been 
made to the secretary for readmittance, 

5. Pupils suspended shall not be admitted to 
class privileges until action has been taken by 
the principal, the superintendent or the board of 
directors. 

6. Pupils suspended and restored three times 
and again suspended shall not be readmitted to 
class privileges during that semester. 

7. Teachers shall report all suspensions and 
failure to do so shall be considered a breach of 
contract. 

8. There shall be no dancing in the school 
building or under the auspices of the principal, 
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teachers or pupils, outside of the high school, 
given in the name of the high school. Violations 
shall be considered cause for dismissal of in- 
structors and the suspension of students. The 
rule may be suspended upon application in writ- 
ing. 

9. Dramatic plays or entertainments of like 
character shall not be carried on in the high 
school without the consent of the board of direc. 
tors. Instructors guilty of violating this pro- 
vision shall be proceeding in violation of their 
contract. 

10. Athletics shall be favored to the extent 
that the same does not interfere with classwork 
of the student. The rule shall be enforced that 
pupils shall not take part either in football, 
basketball or other athletics unless the grade 
shall be up to the full standard of 75 per cent. 

11. Smoking is prohibited in the school build- 
ing and on the school grounds at all times. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new rule which requires that books 
intended for the technical school be of such a 
character as will stand educationally five years’ 
use. 

Geneva, Ind. A new ruling of the school board 
permits the admittance of children into the prim- 
ary grades who will arrive. at school age on or 
before the first of December. Formerly those who 
were not of the proper age/at the opening of the 
school year were obliged to wait until the mid- 
winter vacation before they were permitted to 
enter. . 

Winchester, Va. The school board has adopted 
a rule which requires that teac4’ers and janitors 
shall secure from the principal a written order 
for supplies and sundries. The order must be 
signed by the chairman before payment may be 
made. 

A recent order of the school board at Salem, 
N. H., requires that children must be six years of 
age by the first of the following March in order 
to be admitted to school. 


Middletown, Conn. A rule of the board of 
education, passed during the recent summer 
vacation, has just gone into effect by which 


teachers will be allowed annually full pay dur- 
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ing inavoidable absence up to five days. The 
rule interprets “inavoidable” absence as _per- 
sonal illness or death in the family. It is pro- 
vided that teachers notify the superintendent as 
early as possible of their absence and that im- 
mediately upon their return they send him a 
written statement of the reasons and the exact 
amount of time out of school. Teachers neces- 
sarily absent for more than five days will have 
their salary reduced pro rata for the extra days 
regardless whether a substitute was hired, or 
regular teachers shared the extra work. 
Teachers who are absent to attend the wedding 
or funeral of a relative or near friend or because 
of serious illness in the family must arrange be- 
forehand with the superintendent. A deduction 
of $2.00 for each day absent will be made re- 


gardless of whether a substitute was hired or 
not. 


Joliet, Ill. The school board has formulated a 


new rule which is expected to eradicate all 
favoritism in the letting of school contracts. 
The new rule reads: “All proposed expendi- 


tures estimated to cost $100 or more, shall be 
competitive by advertisement of proposal in at 
least one local paper. The advertisement must be 
inserted at least three successive times unless 
ordered differently.” The rule affects teaming, 
plumbing and repairs for which the board spends 
hundreds of dollars annually and was the result 
of a bill for $668 presented to the board and 
opposed by the members, 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has re- 
vised the rules governing the conduct of meet- 
ings. Standing committees are given the work 
of issuing certificates for qualification of high- 
school teachers. 

Subcommittees on drawing and manual train- 
ing must certificate all teachers in these depart- 
ments and recommend appointments in day 
schools, both elementary and high. Salaries will 
be recommended by these committees. 

The committee on health and sanitation is 
given the certification of teachers in this de 
partment and the appointment of them in day 
elementary and high schools. 

The chairman of the committee is given au- 
thority to maintain proper decorum and to decide 
all questions of order. Such action is subject 
to an appeal of the school committee. 
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School Lands and Funds. 


Under the Michigan complete laws, {4687, as 
amended by the Public Acts of 1905, No. 36, pro- 
viding for an annual school census, and sections 
4642-4644, requiring the superintendent of public 
instruction to apportion the school fund, the 
superintendent may make any reasonable investi- 
gation to correct defective census reports, to 
ascertain the ratio for apportionment, and must 
accept the best evidence obtainable, and his 
decision is subject to judicial review.—Public 
schools of City of Muskegan v. Wright, Mich. 


School Districts. 

The Sullivan act of Kentucky, reducing the 
number of trustees in subschool districts from 
three to one, does not take from the single 
trustee of each common school district wholly or 
partially included in a graded school district 
authority to approve or disapprove the calling of 
an election under the Kentucky statutes of 1903, 
§4464, without which approval the county judge 
cannot lawfully order the election—Owens v. 
Trustees McKinney Graded Common-School Dis- 
trict, Ky. 

Where a petition for an election to establish a 
graded common-school district was not approved 
by one of the trustees of a common-school dis- 
trict, part of which was to be included in the 
graded-school district as required by the Ken- 

“tucky Statutes of 1903, 14464, the election was 
void, and a tax levied to support the district 
uncollectible—Owens v. Trustees McKinney 
Graded Common-school District, Ky. 

Orphan children who reside with relatives or 
strangers who support and control them, and 
children of non-residents who reside with rela- 
tives who care for them and control them, are 
entitled to attend the public school in the school 
district in which they reside and are properly in- 
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Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
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cluded in the annual school census required by 
statute.—Public Schools of City of Muskegon v. 
Wright, Mich. 

Under the New York Laws of 1864, c. 555, pro- 
viding for the record of the boundaries of school 
districts, an alleged record made by a town 
supervisor, not based on an order of the school 
commissioner, nor certified by the town clerk, 
was merely hearsay and inadmissible.—Saranac 
Land & Timber Co. v. Roberts, N. Y. 


School District Gove:nment. 

Under the New York Education Law, {95, pro- 
viding for removal of any school officer by the 
Commissioner of Education, and section 880, 
subd. 7, providing for appeal by petition to the 
Commissioner, such right of appeal is given from 
the act of the Commissioner in making the ap- 
pointment whether it be illegal, or merely im- 
provident by reason of the disqualification of the 
trustee appointed.—Morah v. Steele, N. Y. Sup. 

Where a school district trustee’s report did not 
show whether the balance set forth therein was 
in the hands of the supervisor or collector, the 
sureties of the collector were not liable for such 
balance.—Wise v. Bull, New York County Court. 


School District Property. 

In proceedings to condemn property for a school 
site, a stipulation that the moderator of a special 
school meeting ‘‘duly declared said proposition 
carried” Held sufficient proof that the proposition 
to change the location of the schoolhouse was 
carried by the vote required by statute—In re 
Application to Condemn Land in Rock County, 
Minn. 

The board of education of the city of Detroit, 
neither under the Local Acts of 1869, No. 233, 
995, 8, nor independent thereof, had authority to 
purchase high-school books to be resold to pupils 
at cost—Kuhn v. Board of Education of City of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The powers of a school township trustee are 
purely statutory, and his acts do not bind his 
township, unless within the scope of his powers; 
all persons who enter into a contract with such 
trustee being bound to know the extent of his 
authority.—Mitchel Free School Tp. of Martin 
County v. Baker, Ind. App. 

As the money for the erection of schools comes, 
not out of the general fund levied in accord- 
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ance with Greater New York Charter, {{1059, 
1061, but out of the proceeds of corporate stock 
issued under the authority of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment and board of aldermen, 
the board of education, being an administrative 
department under sections 96, 108, cannot, under 
section 1541, incur debts for the erection of a 
school building, where no appropriation has been 
made.—T, S. Clarke Co. v. Board of Education of 
City of New Nork, N. Y. Sup. 

Under the Greater New York Charter, {169, 
referring to section 47, and providing for the 
issuance of corporate stock for the erection of 
school buildings, Held, that the board of educa- 
tion could not, under the direct provisions of 
section 1541, enter into a valid contract for the 
erection of a building before the issuance of the 
stock, and hence the acceptance of a contractor’s 
bid, conditioned upon an increased appropriation, 
is invalid —T. S. Clarke Co. v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of New York, N. Y. Sup. 


School District Taxation. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, 3490, subsec. 2, 
authorizing a tax levy of 50 cents on the hundred 
dollars for maintaining public schools and erect- 
ing buildings. as amended by the Acts of 1904, c. 
112, authorizing an additional levy of 15 cents 
upon the approval of the voters at an election, 
the school tax rate cannot exceed 50 cents with- 
out the approval of a majority of the voters at an 
election under the amendment.—Board of Educa 
tion of City of Maysville v. Lee, Ky. 

An assessment of school taxes on lands out- 
side a school district is invalid Saranac Land 
& Timber Co. vs. Roberts, N. Y. 

The “common school fund” within the Arkan- 
sas Constitution (art. 7, 46) and Kirby’s Digest, 
§3509, allowing the treasurer of the common 
school fund a commission on the amount coming 
into his hands, means the funds raised by taxa- 
tion, but does not include a speciai fund obtained 
by mortgaging the property of a special free 
school district—Helena Special School Dist. No 
1 v. Kitchens, Ark. 

Teachers. 

Under Kirby’s Digest, 17684, 7695, and section 
7615, as amended by Arkansas Acts of 1911, p. 
164, a contract between the board of a special 
school district and an unlicensed teacher is not 
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invalid, if before the date fixed for commence- 
ment of the school he procures a license.—Lee v. 
Mitchell, Ark. 

It was immaterial whether a meeting of a 
school board at which it was voted to employ a 
particular teacher was a regular or special meet- 
ing Or with or without notice, where all the 
members of the board were present and partici- 
pated therein.—Lee v. Mitchell, Ark. 

Failure of a school board to furnish duplicate 
of duly executed contract to the teacher, and to 
file a copy with the county treasurer as required 
by the Arkansas Acts of 1911, p. 164, Held, not to 
render the contract unenforceable against the 
district.—Lee v. Mitchell, Ark. 

A teacher may compel a school board to file a 
copy of the contract with the county treasurer 
as required by the Arkansas Acts of 1911, p. 164, 
in order that he may draw his pay from the 
county treasurer or compel payment of his salary 
according to his contract.—Lee vy. Mitchell, Ark. 

Under the township reform act, a contract be- 
tween a teacher and township trustees, entered 
into when the trustees did not have sufficient 
money to pay the salary of the teacher, and with- 
out providing for the same, as directed by law, 
is unenforceable, and the teacher, though per- 
forming the required services, can recover only 
the minimum salary fixed by the statute.— 
Mitchell Free School Tp. of Martin County vs. 
Baker, Ind. App. 

The New Jersey Public School Act, §106A, pro- 
viding that teachers, after 3 years’ service in a 
district, shall not be subject to a dismissal or 
reduction of salary except for inefficiency or mis- 
conduct, having been enacted subsequent to sec- 
tion 106, giving the board of education power to 
make rules as to the payment of salaries, the 
two acts must be read together as one; the latter 
governing in case of conflict—Gowdy v. State 
Board of Education, N. J. Sup. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

High schools in Wisconsin maintaining courses 
in stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping, in 
conformity with the requirements of the state de- 
partment of education, are entitled to state aid 
to the amount of one-half the cost of mainten- 
ance, according to an opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Owen, given to the state superintendent. 
The state aid must not exceed $350 independent 


of the requirements and’ conditions relating to 
the maintenance of courses in domestic science 
and agriculture. 

The law provides that high schools maintain- 
ing such courses may receive state aid to the 
amount of one-half the cost of such courses and 
not exceeding $250 in the high school or $350 
in the three grades immediately below the high 
school. A question arose as to whether the act 
providing for these courses were or were not In- 
dependent of the law concerning domestic 
science and agriculture and the same has been 
answered affirmatively by the attorney general. 
The interpretation shows that the schools may, 
through the maintenance of the _ prescribed 
courses, secure $700 from the state. 

A recent decision of the California state 
supreme court upholds the contention of the city 
that buildings of the Pasadena school district 
are absolutely under thé jurisdiction of the city 
of Pasadena in regard to the methods of con- 
struction used in such buildings. 

When the case was threshed out in the lower 
courts a judgment was delivered in favor of the 
city except in the matter of fire escapes. In a 
later decision the city was given control over 
these. 

The court in rendering its decision declared 
that there is at present no general law providing 
for a method of constructing school buildings 
with respect to safety and sanitary arrangements. 
There exists, therefore, no conflict between the 
city ordinance and the general law and the 
schools are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
city. The court holds that, in view of the fact 
that the state might have passed a law and did 
not avail itself of the privilege, the school dis- 
trict is subject to the city in its building opera- 
tions in the same manner as a private corpora- 
tion would be. The general power given to the 
school board to construct school buildings does 
not include the police power to regulate the 
method of construction independent of the city’s 
police power. 

The new state compulsory education law of 
Indiana prohibits boys under sixteen years of age 
to assist in any farm work, according to an in- 
terpretation by State Superintendent Charles 
Greathouse. The act makes several important 
changes in that it extends the compulsory age 
limit two years, from fourteen to sixteen, and 


compels children between those ages to have a 
certificate from the county school board before 
an employer may legally permit them to work. 

Children under the age of fourteen will not be 
given a certificate and all must attend school 
regularly, if physically able. Those who obtain 
certificates must have passed the fifth grade. 
The law makes the powers of truant and attend- 
ance officers very complete and broad in the en- 
forcement of its provisions and severe penalties 
are attached for violations. 

The district attorney of San Diego Co., Cal., 
has recently given an opinion that according to 
the provisions of the law a special tax levy for 
grammar-school purposes cannot exceed 30 mills 
on the dollar of the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in a school district. 

The ruling has had the effect of cutting down 
the special tax levy of San Diego for the school 
purposes for the coming year from $219,989 to 
$117,000. Cuts in about the same proportion will 
be the rule in the special levies that are allowed 


for the other school districts throughout San 
Diego county. 


Attorney General Honan of Indiana has re- 
cently rendered an opinion to the state board of 
accounts, in which he declares it to be the state’s 
tusiness to examine the books of school cities. 
It is unnecessary for the mayor, under the pub- 
lic accountant law, to appoint accountants to in- 
vestigate such books. 

The decision was given to the mayor and 
school attorney of Indianapolis in answer to a 
request for an opinion as to the authority of the 
mayor in making these appointments. It seems 
that field examiners of the state accounting de- 
partment had previously completed an examina- 
tion of the books of the schools, when two ac- 
countants appointed by the mayor of the city 
appeared to perform a similar duty. 


In explanation of the opinion, the attorney 
general declared that previous to 1911 there was 
no general public accountant law with reference 
to thee examination of school accounts in muni- 
cipalities. The law of 1911 was intended to cover 
completely the subject of examinations and 
therefore repeals all laws in conflict with the 
same. The new law has the effect of repealing 
the act of 1899 and places the duty of examina. 
tion on the state board of accounts, 
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Write for Free Subscription 
‘* School Equipment Review’’ 


American Seating Company 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston 


Don’ts for Children. 

The chief health officer of the Chicago public 
schools has recently warned school children 
against the dangers which lurk in the cheap ice- 
cream wagon and the confectionary store. At 
the beginning of the school year children are sus- 
ceptible to contagious diseases and the health 
department has begun a campaign which will 
include pictorial illustrations of the insanitation 
of the fly-covered fruit and ice-cream wagons. A 
set of suggestions has been formulated for the 
observance of the children. They are: 


DON’T 

Patronize manufacturers of dirty ice cream. 

Eat candy or fruit exposed to flies and street 
dust. 

Buy anything from hokey-pokey men. They are 
well known enemies of children, and often des- 
troyers of child life. 

Allow school teachers to keep the windows 
closed. 

Tolerate milkmen who put preservatives in 
milk. 

Enter dirty, unventilated nickel theatres. 

Shut out the sunlight; flood the room with sun- 
shine; it’s God’s best germ destroyer. 

Put pencils or pens in your mouth; the last 
mouth they were in may have been infected. 

Swap apples, candy or chewing gum. That is 
a dirty and dangerous thing to do. 

Neglect to swat the flies. 

Be afraid of soap. Dirt is your worst enemy. 

Give unto others what you don’t want others 
to give to you. If you have a contagious disease, 
you should stay away from school and away from 
well children. 


Medical Inspection. 
Columbus, O. A state-wide cumpaign has been 
launched by the physicians of Ohio for securing 
medical inspection in every county as provided 


American Steel 
Sanitary Desks 


Electric welded drawn steel, formed 
into triangular construction, which 
eliminates all possible dust collecting 






















Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


STRENGTH, 


Steel Adjustable 
Desk and Chair 


Three sizss 


Pittsburgh 


in the Greenlund child-welfare code. 

The Greenlund code gives every board of edu- 
cation in the state the right to employ a school 
physician at a compensation to be fixed by the 
board. The physician is empowered to make 
examinations of children at the beginning of 
each year and to prepare card-index reports of 
conditions found. The inspections shall also in- 
clude teachers, janitors and school buildings. 

The examinations seek to discover the follow- 
ing defects or ailments: spinal curvature, defec- 
tive vision or hearing, enlarged tonsils, adenoids, 
crganic heart disease, tuberculosis, malnutrition 
and other things which have a bad effect on the 
child’s health and make schoolwork impossible. 

Akron, O. The board of education has 
adopted a salary schedule for nurses em- 
ployed by the schools for medical inspection. 
Each nurse entering for the first time will re- 
ceive $60 per month. After three months’ experi- 
ence a salary of $65 will be paid, and the com- 
pletion of a year’s work will mean a maximum 
salary of $70. The length of service is to be 
eleven months and the hours are fixed from 8 A. 
M. to 5 P. M., except on Saturdays and Sundays. 
On Saturdays the hours are from 8 to 12. 

During the present school year each school 
building in Cleveland, O., will have a nurse or a 
doctor present each day. Formerly doctors and 
nurses visited each school once a week and then 
usually simultaneously. The new system pro- 
vides that the doctors and nurses shall not come 
on the same days. The plan is expected to single 
out cases of suspected illness and thus quickly 
stop the spread of disease. 

Brockton, Mass. Arrangements have been 
made with the local dental society for the con- 
duct of a dental clinic for school children. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The: free dental clinic, 
formerly conducted by a dental association, has 
been taken over by the school board. 



















NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Get the Desk that will give you 


SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Somerville, Mass. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed whose duty it will be to work under the 
direction of the medical inspectors. 

Wellsville, O. The school board, in compliance 
with the new school law, has appointed a medl- 
cal inspector. The board also has approved the 
suggestion that the teeth of school children be 
inspected by two dentists who have consented to 
do the work free of charge. The dentists will 
spend one-half day at a time in examinations. 


The National Association of Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis has fixed December 7th 
for the observance of the Fourth National Tuber- 
culosis day. It is expected that schools, 
churches and other organizations to the number 
of 200,000 will be asked to observe the day and 
that at least 1,000 anti-tuberculosis associations 
will fix definite programs for the day. 

It is expected that during the week previous 
to this day public and private schools will call 
attention to the dangers of tuberculosis and will 
also begin the annual campaign for the sale of 
Christmas seals. 

City Chemist Herbert M. Hill, who has been 
making ventilation tests in several Buffalo public 
schools, reported as fellows regarding ventilation 
flues: “In order to make the introduction and 
exit of air easier, the outlet flues should be built 
larger, about one-fifth, I think, than the inlet 
flues. In most schools [ find them of the same 
size. The inlet flues should have no grating.” 
He adds that each room should have an instru- 
ment to.note the humidity of the air in the room 
as well as the temperature. “The control ther- 
mometers in each room should be set by the use 
of a thermometer in the center of the room, as 
the middle of the room gets considerably hotter 
than the cold wall where the control thermome- 
ter is placed.” 

Professor Frederick Bass, of the engineering 
department of the University of Minnesota, has 
recently declared that actual study of the sub- 
ject of ventilation shows that enormous sums of 
money are wasted for ventilating systems in 
thousands of school buildings throughout the 
country. The aim of engineers and school offi- 
cials has been to secure conditions which the 
physiological needs of the body do not demand. 
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The 


New School Building 


at RANDOLPH, VT., 
is equipped throughout with 
MOULTHROP 
MOVABLE SCHOOL CHAIRS 





MODEL B 














ARE YOU 








Many other New England points have them 
in use and we are constantly receiving addi- 
tional orders from that territory. 


This proves that NEW ENGLAND IS AWAKE to the 
possibilities of up-to-date seating — movable and adjustable 


IN LINE P= 











Langslow, Fowler Company~ 


The real necessities of ventilation are believed 
to have been met by the regulation of tempera- 
ture and humidity, the elimination of disagree- 
able odors and the maintenance of air in motion. 

It has been a long established principle with 
schoolmen and others that schoolrooms must be 
supplied with thirty cubic feet of outside air per 
minute for each pupil. In a series of tests con- 
ducted in the Jackson and Adams schools in 
Minneapolis, Minn., during a period of three 
weeks, it was found that in the former, only 
seven cubic feet of outside air was delivered into 
the room in addition to what naturally came in 
as a result of leakage through doors and win- 
dows. A system of ventilation was installed in 
the building by which air was carried to a 
breathing zone at each desk with an exhaust to 
draw off the expired air above. It was also 
found that the temperature could be kept at 69 
degrees and the humidity at 32.6 per cent, while 
the air was capable of being used over and over. 


CONVENTIONS OF OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 

Oct. 19-25. National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Grand Rapids. C. A. 
Prosser, New York, N. Y., secy. 

Oct. 22-25. Minnesota 
Boards at Minneapolis. 
Rochester, secy. 

Oct. 23-25. 
Rutland. 


Associated School 


Mrs. H. 


Vermont Teachers’ Association at 
Amy B. Drake, Woodstock, secy. 


Oct. 24. New Hampshire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Concord. Helen Buck, secy. 
Oct. 24. Connecticut Teachers’ Association at 


Hartford and New 
chester, secy. 
Oct, 29-Nov. Tf. 


Haven. S. P. Willard, Col- 


Washington Educational Asso- 


ciation at Spokane. O. C. Whitney, Tacoma, 
secy. 
Oct. 30-31. Maine Teachers’ Association at 


Bangor. H. A. Allen, Augusta, secy. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Southern Education Associa- 
tion at Nashville, Tenn. W. F. Eagan, Mont- 


gomery, Ala., secy. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction at Providence. J. F. Deering, Arctic, 
seCcy, 


Witherstine, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 
sociation at Ann 
lanti, secy. 

Oct, 30-Nov. 1. Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association at Poplar Bluff. Miss Bee W. Cot- 
ton, Doniphan, secy. 

Nov. 4-6. Arizona State Teachers’ Association 
at Phoenix. C. A. Goggin, pres. 

Nov. 5. Nebraska Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals’ Association at Omaha. Clare Mackin, 
Omaha, secy. 

Nov. 5-7. North Dakota Teachers’ Association 
at Fargo. W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secy. 

Nov, 5-7. Nebraska Teachers’ Association at 


Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
Arbor. John P. Everett, Ypsi- 


Omaha. J. E. Delzell, Lincoln, pres. 
Nov. 5-7. Northcentral Indiana Superintend- 


ents’ Association at Frankfort. 
Mt. Vernon, secy. 

Nov. 6-7. Kansas Association of Mathematics 
Teachers at Topeka. Eleanor Harris, secy. 


E. J. Llewellyn, 


Nov. 6-7. Kansas Teachers’ Association at 
Topeka. W. S. Heusner, Junction City, pres. 


Nov. 6-7. Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (eastern and western section) at Oak Park. 
S. F. Parsons, Dekalb, secy. 


Nov. 7. Kansas History Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka. Raymond Taylor, Manhattan, secy. 
Nov. 6-8. Indiana Town and City Superintend- 


ents’ Association at Indianapolis, L. 
Montpelier, secy. 
Nov. 6-8. Missouri 
St. Louis. E. 
Nov. 6-8. 
Milwaukee. 


E. Kelley, 


Teachers’ Association at 
M. Carter, Cape Girardeau, secy. 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
John Callahan, Menasha, secy. 


Nov. 6-8. Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Mankato. Emma O’Donnell, Mankato, 
secy. 

Nov. 6-8. Association of Colleges and Secon- 


dary Schools of the Southern States at Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. Bert E. Young, 
Nashville, secy. 

Nov. 6-8. Indiana Town and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association at Indianapolis. L. E. Kelley, 
Montpelier, secy. 


Nov. 7-8. Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
at Steubenville. Miss Helena Cox, Steubenville, 
secy. 


Noy. 10-11. National Association of State Uni- 
versities at’ New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. 
C. Guy Potter Benton, Burlington, secy. 


Nov. 14. New England Agsociation of Schocl 
Superintendents at Boston, Valentine Aliny, 
secy. 

Nov. 24-25. Colorado Teachers’ Association at 


Pueblo. W. 


W. Remington, Denver, secy. 
Nov. 24-26. 


New Mexico Educational Associa- 


tion at Albuquerque, R. F,. Asplund, Sante Fe, 
secy. 
Nov, 24-26. South Dakota Educational Asso- 


ciation at Sioux Falls. J. 
secy. 

Nov, 24-26. Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Helena. W. K. Dwyer, Anaconda, pres. 

Nov. 24-26. New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse. R. A. Searing, No. Tona- 
wanda, secy. 

Nov.. 26-28. Missouri Colored Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Jefferson City. B. F, Allen, Jefferson 
City, pres. 

Noy. 26-29. North 
Association at Raleigh. 
secy. ‘ 

Nov. 27. Missouri 


C. Lindsey, Mitchell, 


Carolina State Teachers’ 
S. S. Alderman, Raleigh, 


Society of Teachers of 
Mathematics and Science at St. Louis. L. D. 


Ames, Columbia, secy. 
Nov. 27-28. Southern Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Clinton. Nell Snider, Weatherford, 


secy. 

Nov. 27-29. National Council of Teachers of 
English at Chicago, Ill. James F. Hosic, Chicago, 
secy. 


Nov. 27-29. 
at Nashville. 
Nov, 27-29. 
Association at 


Tennessee Teachers’ Association 
P. L. Harned, Clarksville, secy. 
Northwest Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Alva. Fin Hahn, Alva, secy. 

Nov. 27-29. Texas State Teachers’ Association 
at Dallas. F. D. Brooks, Hillsboro, secy. 

Nov. 28-29. Southwestern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Clinton. Nell A. Snider, Wéather- 
ford, Ex. Co. Superintendent, 

Nov. 28-29. Northwest Kansas Teachers’ As- 


sociation at Colby. Nettie W. Barber, Phillips- 
burg, secy. 


Nov. 28-29. Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association at St. Joseph. Eva J. 


Sullivan, Kansas City, secy. 


Nov. 28. Western Ohio © Superintendents’ 
Round Table at Dayton. F. M. Reynolds, Cedar- 
ville, pres. 
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SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
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HERE is a world of difference between 

School Desks and Haney School Desks. Why 

don’t you give us an opportunity to tell 
you the difference in construction ? 


Here is what we will do: We will advise you, 
co-operate with you and aid you all we can. And 5 
then we will tell you something about our 
particular Furniture and make you some 
prices which we believe will open your 
eyes. 

We have concentrated on this business 
a third of a Century. We think we know 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
Pupil’s Desks, Church and Assembly Seating, 
Book Cases, Tables, Recitation Seats, Artificial 
Blackboard and General School Equipment. 

We say to you we can save you money on any- 
thing you wish to purchase in this line. Let us 
prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co,, “"wientgen’ 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
=e = and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 

Our No. 2 sl lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
144 to 2% inchesin diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less mn % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a fiush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. - _ =- - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 





For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 

School Desks, 

Opera and 
-Folding Chairs 


That ‘ Tannewitz” 
Flush Top All-Steel Inkwell 


5 years On the market. 
2,000,000 in use. Best for 
school desks because un- 
breakable, cannot be remov- 
ed from the desk and will not 
push thru the hole. Features 
are patented and used by us 
exclusively. Avoid imita- 
tions. Look for the name 
“Tannewitz."’ Sample free. 

















The Jacobus Pneumatic Ink-Well 


It prevents evaporation—the Ink never thickens 

It requires filling but twice a year. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much Ink, 
to smear the fingers, or to drop on 
paper, desk or floor. 

a GATHERS NO DUST, IS NOISELESS, FLUSH WITH TOP 


F_DESK, NOT EASILY BROKEN, AND IS THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY AND ECONOMICAL WELL EVER MADE 


In purchasing new school desks make the condi- 
tion that they shali be supplied with 


THE JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INK-WELL 
Send for Circular and Prices 


The Tannewltz Works 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


SEPRESSOSSO SHEERS SOOOSEELFESEESOOEEBOEE SEBO TEE COE OGY 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will 
break the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 














you try them. 





JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INK-WELL CO, 








children to tear off several towels at a time, or 








TRIUMPH SCIOPTICON 


Market Street, a new, model office building in the 
heart of the retail district. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. FE 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. (Patented) 16 Exchange Place, &. Y. City 
to return for a second and third towel when The “Triumph” is so built that the front cast- dr 
one would have been sufficient. In some com- ing which supports the objective lens and to TI 
munities school boards have found this waste so which the bellows are attached, and the rear 4,5 
considerable as to make the purchase of the casting which holds the condensing lens and x 
towels prohibitive. light shield are supported rigidly on two rods 6 
To overcome wanton use the Mount Holyoke’ which act as the telescoping extension. The arc th 
Tissue Mills have recently perfected a special lamp is permanently centered and is adjustable fa 
slug-operated cabinet for school lavatories. for focusing along the optical axis of the lantern. we 
FIRE-ALARM APPARATUS. Towels cannot be released from this cabinet The condensing lenses are mounted in a spun- 
Fire insurance engineers are commonly agreed without the use of peculiarly shaped metal slugs. sieel cell and a slide stage is placed in front 7 
that all firealarm apparatus in schoolhouses These slugs are placed in the custody of the of them to obtain the maximum of illumination. 10 
must perform the double duty of sounding an _ teachers and furnish an absolute check upon all The objective is a standard 1%” lens. The 
alarm which will bring the fire department and wnnecessary consumption and waste. They lamphouse and light shield are plannished steel n 
of operating a fire drill signal which will start make it possible to estimate accurately the use and the parts which must be touched in opera- . 
pupils and teachers toward the exits. of towels per pupil and have in actual experi- tion are nickel plated. The complete machine, se 
Absolute reliability in operation, distinctive- ence reduced the expense of paper towels from including a standard type rheostat and slide th 
ness of signals, and audibility in every part of 2 ten to twenty-five per cent. The cabinets bring carrier, sells at $20. ar 
‘building are further requirements which are the expense of paper towels within the reach The “Triumph” is an ideal machine for teach- ta 
axiomatic. Finally, it is desirable that the of all schools. ing geography and similar studies and for lec- | 
signals be uniform in all schools of a community Full particulars of school paper-towel cabinets tures in the natural sciences. It can be carried ie 
and that the apparatus be designed to permit § may be obtained from the Mount Holyoke Tissue easily by any teacher or ten-year-old boy. To Tc 
independent fire-drill signals which may be Mills, Holyoke, Mass. set it up for projection requires only three simple fi 
gag by the principal or by the fire depart- “TRIUMPH SCIOPTICON.” operations taking less than a minute. It can al 
ment, u a be easily packed in a carrying case for the use 
How well the Holtzer-Cabot school fire-alarm These has been wor many apo ener ene de- cf a caus superintendent - itinerant super- ' 
: : mand for a simpie, poriable stereopticon waicnh te : o 
apparatus meets all of the above requirements is. sd = ch : ar ‘a. visor and will stand any amount of rough use. I 
described in a pamphlet (Circular 15101) issued ‘8 adapted to use i» schooirooms and small halls, 1.3 .ommodates slides of standard size d 
i : . which can be set up and adjusted for use or ; ; : 
recently by the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Bos k aa ee ne : The instrument is up to the standard of the p' 
ton, Mass. Copies of the pamphlet may be had ‘@ken down in a moment's time, which can use |, 176; meIntosh lanterns and is fully guaranteed. 
: ‘ current from any electric-lamp socket and which 7 : : : t] 
by addressing the firm at Boston, Chicago or : , ; , aed Schoolmen who have seen it have declared it a 
New York. will still embody the chief advantages of a high- triumph in fact as well as name t} 
grade projecting machine. , , . 
CONTROLLING USE OF PAPER TOWELS. Such a stereopticon has just been placed upon Open New Office. : 
School authorities and health experts are un- the market by the McIntosh Stereopticon Com- The growing business of the Standard Electric Ti 
animous in the opinion that a chemically clean pany, Chicago, under the trade name, “Triumph Time Company in Southern California has caused 2 
absorbent paper is the ideal towel for use in Sciopticon.” the firm to open an office in the Consolidated 
schoolhouses. This opinion has been strength- Realty Building, Los Angeles. Mr. O. A. John- 
ened by observing the inevitable, abominable son, formerly principal of the San Mateo Union 
condition of roller towels and the economic im- High School, is in charge. Mr. Johnson is a t 
possibility of individual linen towels. Leland-Stanford graduate and has been con A 
One of the reasons which has prevented school eidered a strong executive schoolman and an e 
authorities from taking advantage of the sani- able teacher. , 
tary qualities of paper tow2ls has been the The San Francisco office of the firm, in charge 
tendency to waste and misuse. Improper fix- of Mr. J. J, Estabrook, has been removed to 461 t 
tures for holding towels have made it easy for ° 
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Mr E. C. Banks, 
fa. H. Andrews Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir,- 





Youre of Aug. 29th, 





who wae principal of the normal echool in 1881, 






to me. 








are etill in uee and giving entire satisfaction. 








epegial interest to me as I occupied one of 





began teaching here the same year. 








be coterminous. 





welf and the desks, end place ue in the same tozb. 





Sincerely, 


NEW YORK 






SEATTLE 


FEATURES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


(Concluded from Page 14) 
dressmaking, millinery, printing and plumbing. 
The courses cover approximately two years, or 


4,800 hours of time for boys and 3,600 hours for 


girls. School grades from the fourth to the 
third high-school year are represented. Manu- 


facturers send their apprentices four hours a 
week for instruction, varies with the 
special needs of the apprentices), paying them 
for time thus spent. 


(which 


The aim of the trade schools is trade train- 
ing, preparatory to wage earning. The instruc- 
tion is all most practical, bearing directly upon 
the actual work in For example, the 
arithmetic lesson for the carpentry class con- 
tains the computation of materials needed in 
building and their cost. 


hand. 


The drawing lesson 
for the same class may be drawing the plans 
for a stairway, and these lessons may be given 
and recited on the scene of the work. 

The schools aim to reproduce, so far as pos- 
sible, actual trade conditions, to turn out pro- 
ducts which will sell in the open market, the 
proceeds of which shall to some extent, reduce 
the cost of maintaining the schools. Following 
this plan, the schoo!'s take contracts for build- 
ing houses and for making machines for manu- 
facturers and the girls’ schools take orders for 
gowns and hats. 

Printing and Agriculture. 

The printing department of the Bridgeport 
trade school prints the school publication “The 
Artisan,” the which the 
editors, contributors and printers may well be 
proud. In the September number 1912, one of 
the students tells the story of “The Trade 
Schoolhouse”, a $5,000.00 built in 
months by the carpentry class. 


monthly issue of 


house five 


ANDREWS’ UNIVERSAL 
ADJUSTABLE DESK 


THREE GENERATIONS 
SAT AT THESE DESKS 






Sept. 1, 1915. 


enclosing copy of letter from D. L. Kiehl¢, 


ie of great interest 


I note the deske referred to had been in use seven yeare. 


The letter ies of 








thoee deske in 1875. I 


wae a pupil of Dr. Kiehle's, graduated from the normal school 


It seems to me your desks and ay life ae a normal inhabitant will 


I believe that the state might embala 







Y C CTL. niente 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
115-117 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 













order. 


They 






in 1881, 


both, sy- 








SAN FRANCISCO 


The two schools provided for by the original 
law have been in operation three years. A third 
is in prospect, provided for by the legislature o1 
1913. The enrollment of day pupils in the ex- 
isting trade schools is 225, and 37 students have 
graduated. 

For several years the supervisors under the 
state board have been encouraged to introduce 
the study of agriculture into their schools, with 
the result that in the last year the schools of 
36 towns were devoting some time each week to 
that subject. The latest experiment is the ap- 
pointment last April by the state board of a 
supervisor of agriculture for the schools in two 
neighboring towns. In the schoolroom twenty 
minutes each day is devoted to the subject. Out- 
side of school 
taught. 


hours practical agriculture is 
A club of girls has been organized to 
raise and can tomatoes; twenty boys have corn 
plots of one-half acre each, and the younger 
children have either vegetable or flower gardens 
at home. These plots are under the direction of 
the supervisor. The experiment has been tried 
to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 
properly supervised instruction in agriculture 
in the publie schools. 


Child Labor and Education. 

The state has adopted the principle that 

Per Cent of Total Population and Per Cent of 
School Population Enrolled in the New 


England Common Schools in 1910-11. 


Per Cent School 


Per Cent Population 

Stutes Total (children 5 to 

Population 1S years of age) 
Maine W382 4.01 
New Hampshire 14.39 4.538 
Vermont *1S.72 *20) 27 
Massachusetts 15.69 69.41 
Rhode Island 15.10 (4.53 
Connecticut 16.05 73.31 
United States 19.20 72.4 


*Statistics 140-10 


You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, ‘06 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘Il 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


every child between fourteen and sixteen years 
ot age must be at work or in school. To this 
end there is a law which requires each employer 
to obtain from the state board of education a 
certificate that the child may be legally em- 
ployed. The child must be able “to read with 
facility, to legibly write simple sentences, and 
to perform the operations of the fundamentat 
rules of arithmetic with relation both to whole 
numbers and to fractions” and must appear ve 
be physically fit for employment, before the cer- 
tificate cari be issued. A _ certificate is also 
issued to the parent and a copy filed in the 
office of the state board of education. The em- 
ployer gives notice of the beginning and termi- 
nation of employment. As soon as the employ- 
ment is terminated, the child must appear at 
another establishment or at schoo!. The sys- 
tem also involves notices to attend school, which 
may be issued by the state board of education 
or by the local authorities. 

The year 1911-12 furnishes the following in- 
teresting figures on child labor: 11,987 certifi- 
cates were issued to 17,712 applicants, Of 5,734 
applicants who were refused certificates, 2,588 
failed to pass the educational tests, nine were 
in poor health, 1,589 failed to prove that they 
were fourteen years old, 495 were under four- 
teen, 502 had no places of employment, 224 
cases were continued, 327 were refused for other 
causes. The law has been the means of send- 
ing 1,021 children to school. 

Agents of the state board of education en- 
force the provisions of the attendance and em- 
ployment laws. The system of reporting at- 
tendance to the state board is so satisfactory 
and the action of the board and its agents so 
prompt that the percentage of unjustifiable ab- 
sences is very small, 
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SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN RHODE 


ISLAND. 
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legislation for the protection of every teacher 


is desirable. 


Much has been done in law and administra- 
tion to improve the efficiency of supervision, 
and efforts are still needed in this direction. 
The state now provides training for school su- 
perintendents, requires certificates of qualifica- 
tion of all, contributes to their salaries, as in 
the case of teachers; but higher recognition, 
better salaries, and a more secure tenure are 
demanded to insure the highest efficiency. 


Industrial Education Developing. 

In industrial education, Rhode Island for 
some years has had interesting and varied ex- 
amples, arising from local initiative. As usual, 
Rhode Island made a long and thorough study 
of industrial education before attempting any 
action in law and state administration. It now 
has a law by which the state assumes half the 
support of industrial vocational schools. In re- 
sponse to this law one or two schools are already 
organized and others are contemplated. The 
result will be the slow development of many 
schools, organized to meet existing needs and 
providing vocational guidance and training as 
a permanent element of public education. A 
feature of this law is special aid for equipping 
rooms for manual training and domestic arts in 
existing public schools, which has given marked 
impetus to the extension of these arts in school 
instruction. 


A law was enacted two years ago relating to 
school hygiene. It provided for standards in 
construction of school buildings and required 
certain forms of physical examination of pupils, 
and provided for medical inspection of schools 
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with state aid. Some cities and towns had al- 
ready instituted medical inspection, but under 
the influence of state administration 80 per 
cent of the state’s children are already under 
careful medical inspection. Perhaps in no 
other direction is Rhode Island making more 
school progress than in the care of pupils’ 
health. 

Child-labor laws have recently been improved, 
factory inspection has become more efficient, 
attendance laws are better enforced, and as a 
result average school attendance is constantly 
rising. Future progress calls for vigilance in 
conserving the rights of thé period of educa- 
tion. 

Some Marks of Progress. 

School conditions in Rhode Island reflect rv 
cent progress, common to other states, in the 
enrichment of school courses, the readjustment 
of school subjects and arts, improved methods 
of instruction and government, lengthening of 
school year, gains in attendance, better build- 
ings and equipment. So generous have been ex- 
penditures for new buildings and so general has 
been public effort to provide material means 
for efficient school education that Rhode Island 
has very few school homes unsatisfactory in 
construction and equipment. For years the 
state has systematically promoted with aid the 
proper equipment of schools with books, appa- 
ratus and other supplies, and aims to provide 
that every school and every child are properly 
supplied with the material means of efficient 
school instruction and training. 

Recent school progress in Rhode Island 1n- 
cludes various educational features that are at- 
tracting general attention, such as regulation 
of fire drills, provisions for medical supplies, 
and legal authority of school officers, with ade- 
quate means, to provide everything necessary 
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for the progressive development of school ad- 
ministration. One of the latest evidences of 
Rhode Island’s progressiveness is a special state 
annual appropriation, beginning in 1913, to be 
expended in the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Public Schools to strengthen the weak parts 
of our educational system. It is expected that 
this will be applied chiefly to rural schools in 
towns of low property valuations. Already ar- 
rangements have been made to insure at least 
36 weeks of school each year to every child in 
the state, and this grant will allow the Com- 
missioner to remedy at once inferior conditions 
as they may appear. Another indication of 
Rhode Island’s educational alertness is the fact 
that she sent an official representative to attend 
the Montessorri School in Rome and make a 
thorough study of the principles and methods 
of the Montessorri system of child training, 
whose official report wi'l soon be published. 
Public education in Rhode Island includes 
education from the kindergarten to the college. 
Towns and cities are required by law to provide 
free secondary education, and the Rhode Island 
State College is open to the youth of the state 
with free tuition. The state assumes direct re- 
sponsibility for the education of defective 
classes and, with special institutions for them, 
even maintains a home and school for depen 
dent children. The state also expends generous 
sums for adult education, and Rhode Island de- 
serves no small honor for her earnest efforts and 
wise expenditures for an intelligent citizenship. 
In a state with a school system already or- 
ganized, future progress will be made by con- 
serving the best, strengthening its weakest 
parts, vigilance in improving every element of 
school education, and by preserving that pro- 
gressive and quickening spirit that in large de 
gree animates our teachers and school officers. 
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in the way of a business education is a skilled 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 13) 

Pupils pursuing agricultural courses during 
the last year are reported to have engaged in 
eleven different types of productive farm pro- 
jects with a scope ranging from a sma!l] garden 
to a dairy in which twelve Jersey cows were 
handled and money transactions to the amount 
of $1,200 were engaged in by the pupil. 

Cost of Vocational Schools. 

The financial statement of the state-aided vo- 
cational schools, December 1, 1911, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1912, inclusive, shows reimbursement 
for money expended to the amount of $143,435. 
This is an index of the extent of the activities 
engaged in and the instruction given in these 
schools. 

From the presentation of the status of state- 
aided vocational education as 
lished and work in 
sideration of the 


to schools estab- 
turn to con- 
problem and its 


progress we 
immediate 
future. 

immediate needs 
is teachers and directors trained to carry on 
established and courses in industrial 
schools. It is of vital importance to secure such 
a group of educators with a vocational point of 
view and a body of practice in order that cer- 
tain specific phases of this general subject may 
be experimented with and discussed by those 
with first-hand knowledge of the subject. 


One of the most important 


new 


The five days’ conference of teachers, direc- 
tors and officials connected with Massachusetts 
vocational schools held this year at Hyannis, 
Mass., during the first week of July, was an 
unique and successful event calculated to ma- 
terially benefit the schools of the state. 

There were about 150 people engaged in or 
interested in vocational education in attend- 
ance. So far as I have been able to discover 
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These machines need operators. 
Remington operators are always needed, 
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That’s the reason that most schools 
teach the Remington, and most students 
are Remington-trained. Experience teaches 
that Remington instruction pays best, both 
for the school and the pupil. 
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it is the first time that such a body of educators 
(teachers in industrial have been 
brought together in convention. The affair was 
organized and directed by Mr. C. R. Allen with 
the assistance of certain committees. The pro- 
gram 
meetings, and round table discussions at which 


schools) 


consisted of general meetings, section 
concrete problems were specifica!ly discussed at 
close range. 

One of the results of this conference is the 
permanent organization, perfected by means of 
a committee, to make it an annual event in 
Massachusetts vocational work. 

Some Present Questions. 

We are on a long road with many lanes. We 
will get to more or less definite terminal places 
in proportion as we note progress. By some 
practical men of affairs our progress will be 
measured by the industrial skill, power and in- 
telligence, exhibited by those whom we under- 
take to fit for employment. But this is not the 
only measure which we must recognize. Voca- 
tional education must give this return but it 
must also be directed to the end of culture and 
citizenship. “Methods of teaching must be de- 
veloped which will give an education no less 
valuable as a preparation for life than it is fof 
efficiency in productive employment.” 

Mang questions regarding specific phases of 
the whole subject must be asked and answered: 

For how many of the trades carried on in 
this Commonwealth can specific training be 
given in vocational schools? 

To a certain extent the efficiency in certain 
If it is due 
to organization and no particular gain would 
come from specific vocational training given to 
employees engaged in specialized unit processes, 
a permanent loss to wider productive activities 
in more advanced occupations is sustained. 

Can vocational training be given to those en- 


industries is due to organization. 
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Simple in construction. Unexcell- 
ed in workmanship. 
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Mechanism so well balanced that 
a child can operate. 


Can not become blocked by acci- 
dent or design. 
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We make a special 
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gaged in highly specialized industries which will 
serve the industries and the individuals? 


What character of work should be presented 
in the all-day schools¢ Should it be mainly pro- 
ductive, or both productive and theoretical ? 

To what extent can part-time co-operanve 
plans for vocational education, be developed? 
This is a very promising type of school. 
can co-operation be secured ¢ 


How 


By our agricultural courses and schools, what 
opportunity is there to reach the entire local 
community through extension work ? 

What training should be given to those who 
have already entered the industries? 

For the minor over seventeen, and the »dult 
attending evening courses there is probably the 
greatest vocational efficiency in short 
courses with little abstract instruction. 

For the minor just finishing the compulsory 
school period and barely equipped with the 
minimum educational requirements, continua- 


unit 


tion day-school courses for purposes of improve- 
ment will serve best the needs of the individual 
and the industry. 

3y the operation of the law limiting their 
employment to forty-eight hours per week num- 
bers of these minors will be discharged. Some 
first-hand knowledge will be gained regarding 
the need of industries for minors of this age 
group. An excellent opportunity will be pre- 
sented to establish schools for the special benefit 
of these minors. 

By the permissive continuation-school act 
passed by the last legislature an opportunity is 
given for municipalities to offer helpful pro- 
grams for minors of this group who continue in 
regular employment. The ultimate aim of this 
legislation is the further education in some 
degree of every boy and girl between the age of 
fourteen and sixteen years. 
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“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
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HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM IS DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State inthe Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air fiue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up. 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with: soot 
and rot out, requiring expen- 
sive experts to repair; other 
systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free five 
feet from center of heater, ad 
ditional lengths of large pipe. 
50c per foot. All other sys 
tems require expensive inde- 
pendent foul air flues or ducts. 
either metal, brick or stone. 
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ducing a full quart of snow-white paste. Special gross price 
to School Boards, still further reducing the cost. 
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through better education of our boys and girls «nd constantly studying this problem, have | altogether; neither does it seem best to ask the f 
and the extension of the period during which succeeded in reaching an entire solution. town or towns to go to the expense of keeping i 
they may expect to go to school and profit by ‘There is in Vermont a law providing that the every small school so well stocked with books e 
that education is the assurance of the future. town or union superintendents or school-board of every grade and subject as to provide tor d 
Every community must do as much for the members buy all books and supplies and distri- those varying contingencies. t 
youth who is going into industry as it has long bute or cause them to be distributed to the Consequently, it usually falls to the superin- t 
been willing to do for the youth who was going schools. It may be readily understood that tendent to become subject to the call of any t 
on to higher institutions of learning. when this buying and distribution fall to the teacher for as many books as she may need. i 
pesling — lot of one man, usually the superintendent hav- Accordingly, many small orders must be placed ri 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTRY ing about fifty schools in his charge, and these with the book publishers. If, then, the pur- | 
SCHOOLS. scattered over several large townships, the task chasing agent or the superintendent buys freely 1 
(Concluded from Page 15) is not a simple one. to fill orders from the field, appropriations ase t 
in the routine work of supervision, a few In Randolph, the rural population is in many increased, taxes go up and there is at once 
methods adopted to meet the same, and finally instances of the tenant class and _ therefore ground for complaint. But, on the other hand, 
some of the policies now in vogue under my ad- migratory, changing from one community to if orders are filled slowly by collecting texts 
ministration. another so often as to render school member- from various schools, or possibly other books 
Difficulties in Furnishing Books. ship exceedingly uncertain and unstable. As a  @lready on hand are recommended in order to 


Every superintendent finds in some of the 
minor duties of his office obstacles to success 
which are as annoying as they are trivial and 
which if not met promptly may have far-reach- 
ing effects. The prompt distribution of text- 
books and supplies is such a minor duty which 
deserves careful attention. 

Probably there is no one thing that has given 
me more perplexity and hard work than the 
matter of keeping well supplied, as the needs 
ind demands have presented themselves, the 
schoo's in the out-of-the-way country districts. 


result of this, an isolated school seemingly nec- 
essary to maintain, and from which transporta- 
tion for many reasons is impracticable, may 
have a membership of seven or eight pupils dur- 
ing one term and possibly twenty or twenty-five 
in the next. Or, again, this change may take 
place during the school term. 

This inerease in pupils causes a consequent 
demand on.the part of the teacher of from 
twelve to fifteen new books of various kinds for 
each of several grades. It does not seem wise 
to let pupils take texts with them when their 


Payments of the New England Common Schools for School Purposes, Classified by Function. 


Miscellaneous 


save fuhds, there is at once more ground on the 
basis that books and supplies are not sent in on 
time. The work of the schools is generally re- 
tarded and the superintendent is declared “not 
on his job.” 

A Central Office the Solution. 

This condition is still further aggravated 
through careless ordering on the part of teacii- 
ers. It is annoying, to put» it mildly, to find 
after a drive of ten or twelve miles with a bulky 
package, that through a mistake in the num- 
ber of texts needed or the grade of the same, 
another requisition is necessary. In my terri- 
tory this dilemma has been met in part by open 
ing, by vote of the joint school board, a centrally 


Expenses, Outlays Total : 
General Salaries of Textbooks Principally Sites, Payments, located supply room and office. Here books, 
States. Professional, Teachers and Other Operation Buildings Exeluding li 1 all sel ] ord re k his 
and Business and Instruction and and Payments supplies and all school records are kept. At this 
Control. Principals. Supplies Majatesance Equipment of Bonds office, during the second week of each term, a 
0 ant, : ; 
Serre $138,477 $ 1,943,826 $ 118.104 $ 688 121 $ 185.075 $ 3.073.603 teachers’ meeting is called and all teachers are 
New Hampshire ....... 90.941 984,868 S5.N78 $44,256 87,757 1.693.809 . . e, 8 , 
ede os ain 89.186 946,303 91.200 460 871 60.010 1 647.579 required to attend. At that time it is possible 
797 { s 727 Ot © Of4 2 2 TOO eK » ap 02 . . 
Seeie tmand 2.00... tas 0©|0 boxes || Sosaa soe ST 22.504 for teachers to know very closely what is needed 
Connecticut ............ 77,214 3,499,958 187.643 988,625 673,393 5,426,833 in their respective schools. 
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This 


functions of importance. 


superintendent’s office fulfills several 
It ser@®s as a meet- 
ing place for the regular meetings of the teach- 
ers’ reading circle and a place for the annual 
dinner of the circle. Here, also, parents from 
the rural communities often come to consult 
the superintendent on 


matters pertaining to 


their children. Then, again, many teachers are 
in town on Saturday and come to the rooms for 
a few extra books and to confer relative to their 
local and individual problems. The office 1» 
maintained by an appropriation from the joint 
towns and one-half of the telephone tolls are 
paid by them. 


The Reading Circle a Helpful Adjunct. 


Though the regular teachers’ meetings ap- 
pointed for the distribution of books and the 


discussion of various school problems are very 


New York, N. Y 





essential, yet their function can hardly be said 
to be complete without the reading circle. 
Reading is good. Practice is good. Both are 
good in themselves, but only the best and prob- 
ably the maximum results are achieved today 
where practice and the literature of that prac 
tice are thoroughly amalgamated. The teache: 
and school man who must pass in his develoyp- 
ment through all of the many mistakes of his 
predecessors for generations back and who does 
not seek through reading and study to avoid the 
same, will never live long enough to outgrow 
these and truly serve in the ranks of progressive 
educators. 

It seems to me that no man should seek to 
administer his schoo!s and expect good things 
from such administration unless he sees tun 
his teachers are studying their art. 

In beginning my work as superintendent, | 
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found some teachers doing little or no reading 
or continuing any study of methods or prin- 
ciples of teaching. It seemed that a reading 
circle would be an inspiration and practicaily 
helpful. It has proven to be both. The circke 
has now been in existence four years and we 
have a considerable collection of helpful books 
for teachers. Membership in the circle is volun- 
tary, yet nearly all of the teachers of the union 
are members and pay their dues of twenty-five 
cents per term. Through these collections about 
$25 or $30 is raised yearly for reading matter 
and many of the best and most modern books 
are purchased as soon as they are off the press. 
Some Guiding Principles. 

In this discussion no attempt has been made 

to include in any way the broader aspect of 


rural school administration, embracing -the 
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every known subject. 

Catalogs of Slides and Projection 


Apparatus mailed upon request, 
Address Dept. M. 


T. H. McALLISTER CO. 


49 Nassau Street New York City 
Established 1783 











Write for A Booklet. Just send a postal to —————————_ 


| BOSTON SPECIALTY CORPORATION 
427 Atlas Block McINTOSH Ste arorricor Chicago | 261 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 








Is not like the ordinary | | 
white flour paste. It | | 
is a combination of | | 
paste and glue. 

It has the pleasant odor 
and light color of the 
finest library paste, but 
possesses the strength 

of old-fashioned glue. 





[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, Put up in pint, quart and gallon | | 
and all the principal Boards of containers for school use 


Education-in the large cities. The P A STE In THE PRANG COMPANY 
We guarantee every ship- Stickiest Town. NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ment. They are the best made ATLANTA _ DALLAS 

goods. Send for our illustra- 


ted catalog. 
Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 








Attractive Attendance i 
Certificates Now 
Ready 
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“Chalk Talk” tells you Send for Samples : 
allabout ROWLES u 


CRAYONS. - - «+ * _—_— 
Write for a copy and al- 
so for free samples of the 
crayons. 








Hygienic and dust- 


How, Sth and 6th Grades Should Read the  1€SS qualities make 
STORY OF PANAMA AND THE CANAL — it most sanitary chalk 
CLASS Sc PER COPY on the market. - - 
SUPPLIES POSTPAID. 
New, Bright, Authentic. enriches Geography, 


History and promotes patriotism. Desk copy BOSTON. MASS. 
with order on request. ‘Sample copy free. ’ 


ti 
McMINN & GEAR Wes wee OWLES 


125 Pingree Av. : DETROIT <A 327-331 So. Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Martin Diploma Company hi 

















h: 
larger administrative units and areas, with their 5. To seek in every way to assist teachers c»  withal its cunning and successful manipu'atiou; \ 
respective functions centered in the state board, hold large ideals constantly before their pupils; but to contend so successfully as to reach that n 
the state superintendent and the legislature. and thus to lead them to undertake the most higher destiny which is only worth while. w 
What I have now to say in conclusion has a_ formidable task with a grim determination and ti 

Pee ee coe : i PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST. 
broad and comprehensive significance. In the a set grit that “never says die. ; ‘ a 
‘ , : a ae ; The American School Peace League has an- 
light of what has already been said I wish to 6. To help every teacher to truly believe and jounced its Peace Prize Essay Contest for the g 
emphasize this: efficient administration de- teach that school is not preparation for life, but -year 1914, which is open to the pupils of the Oo 
pends upon definite ideals, definite means and is life. secondary and normal schools in all countries. s] 
. . . . a > Irizes € > re r > 3 2g rs 
definite efforts. And with this in mind, the 7. And finally to teach by deed and precept Prizes are offered for the two best essays on ¥ 
; ; ‘ 1 : : . 4 . the following subjects: The opportunity and 
superintendent should ver persistently in har- that the all important function of school is to Duty of the Schools in the International Peace s 
mony with some clearly defined policy. Among assist our boys and girls in their honest but un- Movement;” “The Significance of the Two Hague e 
some other guiding principles I have had in_ conscious efforts for social adjustment,-to think Peace Conference.” The former is open to c 
mind: clearly, deal squarely, and struggle bravely; to ®eniors in normal schools, while the latter is j 
: ayn h the | | : life j 2 open to seniors of secondary schools. Three : 
1. To constantly advise the hiring of better teach them that the aim of ife - neither the prizes of $75, $50 and $25 are offered for the C 
teachers. development of matter, its acquirement, nor three best essays in both sets. C 
2. To work definitely for the training and School Moneys Received in the New England Common Schools in 1910-11. ; 
improvement of teachers already employed. Seiddek” ud protal 
; ate - evenue 

3. To advise a graduated basis for salary Pree From Prom (excluding 
romotions States Funds and State Tax Local Tax Sources balances on l 
- " s Rent of °F Appro or Appro- state ana handens 
4. To be as an administrator always good School _s — ; Local. of Bond 

oe 4s ° . ands ha lams 
natured, optimistic and enthusiastic. And then Maine $ 42.937 $1.796.544 $ 1.415.084 $ 73.402 $°3.917.217 
: 4 Mé se ? aa) el, ie oe > 0,402 2,0 bas 

to have always so much of this in evidence that New Hampshire .. ~- 39,718 87.377 1,558,792 30,825 1,716,712 

Vermont . é 90.227 251,790 1,205,691 60,119 1,607,827 
teachers catch the spark and carry the same to Massachusetts .... 285,664 214,133 21,531,727 471,410 22,502,934 

their pupils Rhode Island 19.500 160.740 2,161,460 67,937 2,409,727 


Connecticut 146,159 880.739 4,833,931 436,633 6,297 462 
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LECLAIRE FACTORIES 
N.O.NELSON MFG CO 


EDWARDSVILLE ILL. 


59 





The Factory Behind the Product 


Just to give school officials an appreciation of the factory behind 
the product, we produce herewith a birdseye view of our plant. 


Everything in this factory is designed to produce plumbing goods of 


superior merit. 


parts is given most conscientious attention. 


Every detail in the production of even the minutest 


“Nelson”? Plumbing Goods are justly famous because of the quality 
of all goods produced in the Leclaire factories. 


We have branch offices for your service at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pueblo, Houston, 


Memphis, and Salt Lake City. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN NEW ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from .Page 8) 
teachers and the principles of democracy all de- 
mand that the teachers be given more oppor 
tunity for educational direction and initiative. — 
Differentiation of Schools. 

There is a distinct tendency toward the adap- 
We have 
had all kinds of surveys as to the need of voca- 
tional and The voca- 
tional movement is well under way in the cities 
of Massachusetts; to a less degree in Connecti- 


tation of schools to community needs. 


continuation schools. 


cut. In Maine, vocational education as such 
has only reached the agricultural interests. 


Maine is, however, organizing departments of 
manual training and training, for 
which the state will reimburse the communi- 
ties. In New Hampshire, vocational training is 
accepted only as a part of a general school pro- 
gram, and thus far little information can be 
obtained as to any specific results tending to 


domestic 


show that the schools are preparing for specific 
vocations and are getting results. There are 
some experiments under way in agricultural 
education, and the Colebrook, N. H., 
Schoo! agriculture was, last winter, the 
ject of widespread comment occasioned by the 
circulation of a bulletin prepared for the United 
States Bureau of Washington. 
Agricultural receiving a 


High 
sub- 


Education at 
education is grea 
amount of attention throughout New England 
at Grange meetings, educational meetings, and 
in the newspapers, but the schools are still in a 
formative and experimental stage and we 
should beware of accepting as accomplished 
facts what are really experiments. They are, 
however, very interesting experiments and illus- 
trate a tendency. 


The differentiation of schools in larger cen- 
ters is going on more and more. We are form- 
ing for foreign-born children, classes 
for deficient children, open-air classes, and so 
on—all movements which have been exploited 
in the educational press and do not need par- 
ticular comment These again illustrate 
the recognized necessity of fitting schools to the 
local population. 


classes 


here. 


State Departments of Education. 

Another progressive tendency in all the New 
England states is the growing influence of and 
respect for the state departments of education. 
In all the New England states, these executive 
officers have been taken out of partisan politics 
to the very great advantage of all concerned. 
In recent years there has been only one possi- 
bility of the dismissal of the head of a state 
educational department because of a change in 
the political control of the state. Public opin- 
ion in this case did not sanction such a change 
and the state is now entering under the same 
executive an era of greater expenditure for the 
educational department and for the enlarging 
of the scope of its activities. 

Definite authority in the matter of certifica- 
tion of teachers, the disbursement of state 
money based upon the inspection and approval 
of school work and in various other lines has 
been delegated to the state educational depart- 
ments by law. But beyond those powers dele- 
gated by law the state officials are winning 
leadership by wise counsel and direction, ana 
are being consulted more and more in educa- 
tional matters over which they have no real au- 
thority. Much, perhaps most, educational leg 
islation is drawn in the offices of the state edu- 
cation officials and is presented to the various 
legislatures on its merits, such 


and measures 


Our main offices are at 10th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


N. Oj. NELSON MFG. CO 


St. Louis, Mo. 
eg Edwardsville, Ill. 


are being passed without any use of log rolling 
methods or any attempt to use political influ- 
— Teachers’ Pensions. 

The New England states are quite generally 
committed to the idéa of state pensions for 
teachers. Rhode Island was a pioneer state in 
this movement and now all the states, excepting 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, have passed 
such a law. Last winter the Connecticut legis- 
lature passed a teachers’ pension law, but it 
was vetoed by the Governor. Doubtless the 
teachers will continue the campaign and in 
time will win. It is understood that the teacn- 
ers of New Hampshire will inaugurate a simi- 
lar movement at no distant date. The accept- 
ance of a pension is contingent. upon the teach 
ers withdrawing from the service at a specified 
age, and an adequate pension offers the solution 
of a heretofore troublesome question in school. 
administration, i. e., what can be done for the 
superannuated teacher ? 

All things considered, it seems that the gen- 
eral tendency in school administration in New 
England is toward more centralization; more 
authority and influence to state officials in set- 
ting standards, and in controlling schools in 
which the state is directly investing money; in 
the local community there is certainly a tend- 
ency for an increase in the scope of the super- 
intendent’s power and influence. In general, it 
would seem that the state departments of edu- 
cation are now in a position where they can 
obtain all the authority and responsibility they 
are willing to assume. As for the superintend- 
ents of schoo's, not quite such a sweeping state- 
ment can be made, although many people would 
claim that the superintendent will nave dele- 
gated to him by the employing committee all 
the power and authority he deserves. The great 
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Built in Three Sizes 


Sanitary, Durable 
and Neat 


Write for Prices and 


Freight Rates 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons A. 
Pittsboro, Ind. f 











NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 
For Blackboard Use 


Crayons 


that oesa Fe Tam hh gd re ake holon 
Llhackboaras, 

wrcte SMOOTHLY ama EASILY, 

IIe 2 OIE AS eT gas A721 


VAL ee 


DO NOT POLLUTE THE 
AIR /N CLASSROOMS 
hyp Santina ncn 


SAMPLES FREE 


NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


need in school administration, as I see it, is 
the administrator with vision, a knowledge of 
social needs and of what education can con- 
tribute to the solution of twentieth century 
problems, plus the ability to marshall the forces 
in a community to the task of getting things 
done. Administrative schemes on paper look 
well, but unless there is a red blooded man be- 
hind the paper who has the power to inspire 
loyalty and a desire for progress, nothing in 
particular is ever done. Perhaps we are pro- 
gressing as rapidly in school administration as 
we are in other departments of social activity. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Continued from Page 20) 
by putting up new buildings but by improving 
the surrounding grounds. He may even en- 
courage the employment of engineers and land- 
scape architects. 

The right of the architect to work with en- 
thusiasm for better school buildings, finer 
school grounds, and a more beautiful township, 
no one can question. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 
of Education, entitled “The Readjustment of 
a Rural High School to Community Needs.” 








Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical weod working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 


should buy. 


woodworkers, swing saws. 


6 Columbia St. 


SCIENCE 


CHICAGO 


information. 


aaua satdnvs 


129-131 Michigan Street 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ATTLEBORO HIGH SCHOOL 


Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


LEETONIA, OHIO 


GAS STOVES 
FOR DOMESTIC 


DEPARTMENTS 
George M. Clark & Co. 


Division American Stove Co. 


HIGH SC 


SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles overthe 
fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 

Especially suited 
to women and child- 

, ren. 

j Illustrated 
») booklet free. 

j Write to-day; 
your letter may 
Save a life. 








stat, 
tes Ra ya , o— 
Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CENTER of interest to all purchasers and 


manufacturers of school and college equip- 
ment is the 


Permanent Educational Exhibit Company 


70 Fifth Ave., s. w. cor. 13th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Write, telephone, or call upon us for equipment, supplies, or 





HOOL BUILDINGS 


WILLIAM C. BRUCE 


A book of plans that is indispensable to the school architect 
and school building committee. For sample pages address 


cAMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The readjustment in tlie cities is taking place 
rapidly along the line of curricula in domestic 
arts, commerce and mechanic arts. A notable 
school system has been developed in Berlin, a 
small city of 12,000, in the northern part of the 
state. A program of studies has been developed 
in the high school so attractive to the students 
that in six years the enrollment has increased 
from 59 to 383. The large emphasis in the 
mechanic-arts work in Berlin is upon the edu 
eational value aspect rather than upon an at 
tempt to develop specific skill in some par 
ticular vocation. Great stress is placed upon 
the development of mechanical intelligence and 
adaptability. It is held that whenever, by fre 
quent repetition, any act becomes automatic it 
has thereafter little edueational value. The 


boys have completed many important projects 


_such as: cabinet work in the high school labora 


tories; filing cases, bookeases and tables: the 
steam fitting and interior finish of the me 
chanie-arts addition to the high school: beneh 
and machine tools; speed lathes; e'ectrie mo- 
tors. The study of applied physics and chem- 
istry has been developed far beyond the stage 
usually reached in high schools. By extensive 
correlation of the mathematics of the high 


school with the work of the forge shop and the 


woodwork, a rarely efficient type of mathemat- 
ical study has been developed whieh i not often 
found in high schools 
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A. F. HUSSANDER, Architect 
HANLEY CASEY CO., Plumbing Contractor 
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Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, 
equipped with the following Wolff Fixtures: 


177 Vitreous Lavatories, 113 Closets, 
47 Urinals, 15 Slop Sinks, 


Fountains. The points given prime consideration in the 


selection of these fixtures were Quality, 


Quality Quality 


15 Showers and 12 Drinking 


Send for 
Catalogue 


Durability and 


Appearance, and naturally Wolff's goods were selected. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Everything in the Plumbing Line 
General Offices, 601-627 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 


Trenton, Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, Dallas, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Vashington, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas City, San Francisco. 





Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St. 
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The little mothers of the congested 


Teachers’ Institutes. 
The law requires that at 
institute be 


problems in New Hampshire school administra- 
tion are 


success. 


least one teachers’ discussed. sections of the East Side of the city bring 


held in each county each year. As 


a matter of fact many more than the number 


required are held, Usually the state department 
is able to hold about twenty-rive in a year. In 

far as possible these are held in the mor 
remote rural towns where there are fewe 
trained teachers than in the larger towns and 
cities. The institutes are of a very practical 


nature, the leeturers are 


in the sub 


addresses 


specialists 
jects upon which they and the 
deat with the p ispects of the 
ideas in teaching and in sehool 
Not only are the 
the younger 
to the 
mal school or 
lring the 


uni serve as 


speak 
ractical newer 
Ianagement. 
value to 
state, but 
been out of nor 


institutes of great 
, untrained teachers of the 
older teachers who have 
college a 
results of the progress of the 
an effective 
thinking. In 


number of vears thes 
times 
stim ilus to progressi\ 


a word, the departine nt of publie 


instruction, through the institutes, is able to 
provide a great extension service for the teach 
ers of the state. The majority of the institutes 
are for both elementary and secondary teachers 
but a half dozen or more institutes are held at 
central points in the stat especially for see 


( ndary school teachers at \ hich the newer de- 
velopments in the psychology of the adolescent 
period and the specific ye lagogy of the high 
chool are discussed. In such meetings as 
these many of the newer movements for more 
theient lbstruction have heen mau rated 
\ wer advanced professional study for 
erintendents is pre vided for each summer a 
ler the direct on of thi department ol p iby] 
truction. The lecturers are men of national 
tation An institute for superintendents 
held « very year in December at which current 


Child Labor. 


The child labor law of New Hampshire is the 


national act recommended by the National 
Chi'd-Labor Committee. 
ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 

$40,000 a year. What business man is there 
who is willing to head a $10,000,000 corporation 
with a salary of less than $40,000 a year? What 
corporation is there of this size that pays its 
counsel less than this amount 4 Such men, 
however, receive these salaries without invest 


ing any of their own money to obtain it. ‘Th 
architect must about $400,000 in 
cash paid out to receive his profit of $200,000. 
All of the above has nothing to do with the pro- 
fessional training and skill of the architect and 
receives his 
therefore, 


invest actual 


for which he compensation. He 
invest his own money 


with a chance 


must, not only 
business office 
loss, but he 


, his knowledge 


and run a large 


of running it at a must give his 


skill in designing of engineering 
and construction, o his training in sculpture 
and mural deeoration in order that he 


tain his fee.” 


may ob 


THE PLAYGROUNDS OF A NEW ENG- 
LAND CITY. 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
children rais 
tables. 


than equal in money valu 


which the 


their own 


of little farms 


vegetables for 


upon 


family ‘They 


vield as ipp!y more 


to the expense of instruction. 

\n 8] ecially interesting feature of the plas 
evround 4 the “Little Mothers’ Playground” 
which is in the kindergarten yard of the Brow 
chool. The plan was devised by Miss Nellie 
M. Easland-.and has been proven an unqualified 


their baby charges to the playground, and are 
taught to wash them. The facilities for the 


purpose are very simple and consist of such 


necessities as soap, warm water and towels. The 
effect of the work of cleanliness is most ap- 
parent in the homes of the little folks. After 


the cleansing process has been completed the 
babies are placed in hammocks while the little 
mothers spend the time in making baskets. 
The illustrations, herewith, give an 
some of the play activities. 
The expense of the Hartford playgrounds is 


borne entirely by the city and amounts to $7,000 
each summer season, 


idea of 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Evening schools opened Sept- 
ember 15th with a broader curriculum than in 
previous years. General instruction has been 
provided in the evening grammar schools, while 
the work of the vocational schools is prepara- 
tory to the industrial classes at the Technical 
high school. Academic and industrial training 
has been provided at the Central high school, 
including the subjects of typewriting, office fil- 
ing, stenography, bookkeeping, penmanship, busi- 
less English, telegraphy, higher arithmetic, arts 
and crafts, classics and modern languages. 
Courses in parliamentary law, debating and ad- 
vanced English are also included. 

At the Technical high school machineshop 
work has been introduced, including practical 
shopwork, mathematics, forging, mechanical and 
trade drawing and _ electrical construction. 
Plumbing, cabinetwork, carpentry and joinery 
are included. 

Instruction for citizenship and English for 
foreign-born has been introduced in the evening 
grammar schools. Personal hygiene is a feature 
in all classes and home economics, laundry work 
and domestic science are emphasized. Cobbling, 
benchwork and shop-drawing classes are planned, 
as well as a class in sign-lettering. 
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&M PortTABLe READY- Bultt BUILDINGS 


Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


Our prune dike a6 oop with restricted schoo BE ah hg ep 
= the demand by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICH and as a VERY SMALL CO8T, we furnlihing ary of tow, daret 
— ~ +341 -- Gar an tots a ek cone BUILT" SCHOOL 1 cA visti te aes z a kin 
. se oundation. to be 
fitted. ie paul © poked Uiectented tinvivortten tact’ ter ancing Gt nicl tome ot ete 


plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpen’ work. They are thorou ventilated 
to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. “ _ 
We will be pleased to furn of ue 


the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main 8t., Saginaw, Mich 


IF YOU NEED PORTABLE WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building © SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Cornell Sectional Buildings kA ee 


Complete Painted Ready to Set 3 













Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Sen 
etc. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quick’ ly an 
easily erected — by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and apres 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors, Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement, We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps, 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, Wi. Y. 





TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND “APPARATUS CHAR ITs 


Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 


ever invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 





McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 
Used McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 

se MecConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 

MecConnell’s Language Chart 
in eve McConnell’s Complete Chart 

“es Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series 
Playground Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 





Manufactured These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, 


or write to 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the NMcCon nell School Su pply Co. 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 
W. S. TOTHILL  Céstaviisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Morena are urging the question of a separate Coscob—Competitive plans have been re- Chicago—The building committee of the 
school; an additional school will be needed in ceived from architects for the erection of a board of education has approved plans for an 
the section east of the Normal School. 12-room school. J. P. Crosby, secy., school addition to the Lawn school, to include a 


Manhattan—Plans are under way for the district of Greenwich. gymnasium. 
erection of a 6-room grammar school, with IST 8. ' Mackinaw—Archt. G. Mille BI » 

‘ "es ST. OF COLUMBIA. 1. Miller, oomington, 

auditorium, at Manhattan Beach. Cost, $20,000 Washington By bn needing completion has plans for 2-story school. Dr. E. Kilby 


Portersville—New school buildings are to be ° ; ee aie Th o na Pres. board. Cost, $10,000. 
erected from the proceeds of $50,000 worth of Areht "ter fn ney a Sa Soe, Odell—Plans are in progress for the remodel 
school bonds, . ‘%T i bio: ing of the school building. R. A. Young 
San Mateo—The $25,000 bonds of Homestead FLORIDA. Archt., Pontiac. 
have been sold and plans have been drawn for Bartow—Special Tax District No. 6 of Polk Chicago—Supt. Ella Flagg Young has asked 
a school in Hayward Park. county will vote on a $15,000 bond issue for for three 32-room school buildings to be erected 


Stockton—The board has voted to remodel the purchase, of a site and the erection of @ at Leavitt and LeMoyne Sts., 


: , Fifteenth and 
the Jackson school in accordance with the school C. A. Parker, secy, board of public Lawndale Ave., and Wood 





and Yeaton Sts 


- plans of Architects Stone & Wright. instruction of Polk county. Four other buildings are requested for the 
BAM Bakersfield—Bids received Sept. 2 for erec- Dunnellon—The svbh-school district has voted Pierce school. Reilly school, the site at Taylor 
Demopolis—The om = a $20,000, bonds tion of 9-room school with auditorium. O. L. $12,000, bonds, for the erection of a school. and Lytle Sts., and Sixtieth and St. Law 


Clark, Archt. Fort Myers—The city has voted $35,000, rence. 
Perris—Bids bave been received for the con- bonds, for the erection of a high school. J. 
struction of a school. G. 8S. Wilson Archt., W. Sherrill, supt. 


for the erection of a school. Frank Lock- 


wood, Archt., Montgomery. Joliet—Supt. R! O. Stoops has urged the 


Woodward—Contract has been let for the anita Cea a 31,000 tanalie ie otty hes voted $10.00. tonds erection of three or four new schools on the 

construction of a 5-room school. Cost, $3,000. wn ceeciten Zenietive olka for a 3-story high for the erection of a school iy Ww. ‘Sherrill, — to be provided within the next five 
ARKANSAS. school have been accepted. Wright & Stone, Supt. 5 Ps a 

Clarksville—The school board has purchased Archts., Stockton. Cost, $45,000 to $50,000. Ocala—The special tax district has voted Chicago—Figures received Sept. 10 for the 
a site on West Hill and will issue $35,000, Los Angeles—Bids received Sept. 18 for the $75,000, bonds, for the erection of schools. alterations and addition for the Lawson school 
bonds, for a school building. erection of a fine arts building at the State Tampa—The College Hill special school dis- A. F. Hussander, Architect. 

Pine Bluff—The St. Marion District Mis- Normal School. W. F. McClure, state eng- trict has voted $13,000, bonds, for the erection McHenry—Bids received Sept. 13 for eree- 
sionary Baptist Church has secured a site for ineer, Sacramento. — 7 of two schools. Marshall Moore, secy., Hills- tion of school, Dist. No. 42. W. J. Walsh 
a co-educational school. 8S. L. Woolfolk is Compton—Bids received Sept. 5 for the erec- boro county board of education. pres. a 
interested. tion of a one-story science building. P. V. West Palm Beach—Special School Dist. No Carthage—Bids have be rec 

CALIFORNIA. Tuttle, Areht., Los Angeles. J. B. Norton, 1 has voted $35,000, bonds, for the erection of tion of T aeaaer heel Ww. B. oe for = 

Icawley—Preliminary plans have been com- clk. P schools. sine . St. Louls, Mo. Gost " $25,000 a Gee. 
p. ted for the erection of a high school. Cost, Chico—Bonds, $50,000, are being considered for “ GEORGIA . » Mo. » $25,000. 
$45,000. N. F. Marsh, Archt., Los Angeles. additional school facilities. Atlanta—The appropriation committee of the Joliet—A new school will be erected accord 

Fillmore—Bids received August 16 for the CONNECTICUT House of Delegates of the Georgia State Leg- ing to the latest modern developments. 
erection of a one-story grammar school, Wil- INNE F islature has accepted a recommendation to Farmington—Agitation has been begun for 
low Grove District. David Snodgrass, clk Greenwich—Archts, Guilbert & Betelle, New- appropriate $20,000 to erect buildings for the the erection of a gymnasium building on the 

Chino—The citizens have voted #40,000, bonds, ark, oss have arr for the erection of 8- state training school for girls. high school grounds. 

o ew school. room school. Cost, $40.000. »AHO. " a en 
Orrustin Archt. Fred Eley, Santa Ana, has tridgeport—Figures will be received in Sep- Kellogg unt Stritesky, Spokane, Dixon—The board of education of North 


c ixo f “ecelve vids > erec ‘ 
plans for a 2-story grammar school Cost, tember for the erection of a_3-story high wasn has plans for a one-story school build- Dixon has received bids for the erection of a 


$45,000. school. J. G. Rogers, Archt., New York, N. ing ‘Bids received shortly. Cost, $14,500, school in Loveland Place. M. H. Vail, Archt 


San Fernando—Bids will be received im- Y. Cost, $300,000. Archt. F. A. Cooper has Wallace—The bonds recently issued for the _ Chicago Figures are being received for ere« 
mediately for a one-story manual arts’ build- plans for a grammar sc hool on Seymour Street. oongtruction of the high school have been ap- [en of 2-story school and rectory, Church of 
ing for the Union High School District I Willimantic—Bids received September 1 for proved Work will begin shortly the Assumption Joseph Zidek, Archt.; Rey 
Cc, Austin and W. C. Pennell, Archts Los the erection of a high school. Wilson Potter, \, Marescak, pastor. 
ye Archt . New York. N > . ILLINOIS Moline—Bids will be received shortly for th: 

Tebachapi—Bids received Sept. 20 for a New Britain—-The school committee is ‘ on Chicago Archt A ¥ Hussander is receiving erection of a 3 story high school. Eckland & 
school in Old Town school district. ee sidering the erection of a vocational school figures for 3-story Shepherd school Figures PeArment. Archts.: A. Jacobson, chm. com 
Stickel, clk.; J. M. Saffell, Archt., Bakers to house the com’ ercial department of the are being received for 3-story addition tO mittee Cost, $250,000 : ; 
field high school Scanlon school Kankak sd . twed for 2-st t } 

. . T : i > Ce > ( Tw sto io . receiva — 2 ‘oO ankakee ds recelved 0 2-8 ory schoo 

Pittsbarg—Bonds have been voted fora new  Torrington—Bids will be received fog the | Evanston—Figures received August 18 f0F .. batrick’s Church. Z. T. & C. G. Davis 
school to cost $75,000. erection of a 3-story high school ilson 2-story school building (assembly hall, stage, Saale Pinkeas ae . . 

San Diego—An ‘addition for the Grant school Potter, Archt., New York, N. Y. Cost, $200,000. kindergarten) Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Cost. $28 —— Rey I sennet, pastor 
is being urged; a site and building at Loma Ridgefield—Archt. P. M. Sutherland, Dan- Archts., Chicago. Cost, $85,000 ae ee 
Portal: the LaJolla building is to be replaced bury, has plans in progress for the erection of Carthage—Figures received September 2 for Chatham—A 2-story addition is contemplated 


by @ modern structure and the Washington 2-story school. A. Cornen, trus., Greenwich. 2-story school. Wm. B. Ittner, Archt., St. for the school building next spring. G. Helmle, 
school is to be completed; the residents of Cost, $60,000 Louls, Mo. Cost, $25,000. Archt., Springfield; Mr. Bradley, secy. 
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Winter Begins in October 








A Wall Drinking Fountain Works ALL Winter. 


If you don’t like this style, remember we have ~ 
many others for your approval. 


——————— Wrrite today for catalog to 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















Mahoney Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 


— ee SI Ae 





The only Fountain now made that has a dependable and 
successful regulator, easily accessible filter and steady, 
non-squirting slant stream. 


More Mahoneys sold than of all other makes combined. 
Try one at our expense. 





MAHONEY FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Portiand, Maine 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
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Little drops of water 
Metered as they flow 
Cost a lot of money 
As your water bill will show 


USE 


Clow Automatics 


AND SAVE 50% 
A Chain is a Plaything 


A chain on a schoo) closet 
is always an invitation to 
mischief. A school boy is 
most interested in pulling it 
when he can pull it off, or 
swing it out of reach 


Careless and mischievous 
children cannot make trouble 
with Clow Automatic closets. 
They are boy proof. 


. And they do not depend for 
, their operation upon the well 
' meaning but careless child. 
They do his thinking for him 
—they flush automatically, 
and always economically. 


They are thrifty about the 
. use of water— admitting just 
, enough to flush the bow! and 
; no more. 






Save Money as Well as 
Trouble 


The importance of this 
economy in the use of water 
is demonstrated by the fact 
| that actual test shows a sav- 
ing of 50% in water taxes 
over the ordinary type of 
closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of 
Adamantose ware. This 
means that they arestrong as 
cannot craze, and are non-absorbent and unstainable. 


Clow Auto-Projecto Closet 


(Madden's Patent) 


iron, 


Equal care is devoted to the material and construction of the 
seats. They neither warp, crack nor split. 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every 
building in which automatic closets are desirable—‘‘The Clow 
Automatic”’ is the only closet that will give entire satisfaction. 
Whether your equipment is large or small, you cannot afford to be 
without Clow automatic closets — the only closets that are auto- 


matic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out 
of order. 


G Ware ee 


: nt : 
omatic Clisetye 10) 


Y hon ie iasloled md aperated. sccotthag ho ow rill sexhencons 


weguarantee for hve years the OPERATION and FVERY 
TART of the Madden [tent Automatic Clsets. 


damage by frost or violence alme excepted 





LZ Refuse to buy all Automatic Closeis thal are nol similarly dusranteed 


Send for Catalog 38 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 
CHICAGO 
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Heating and Ventilating 


FOR 


School Buildings 


Installed by 


Lewis & Kitchen 


CHICAGO aM KANSAS CITY 
Representatives throughout the United States. 





Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 





The Laboratories of your School 


should be equipped with good scientific apparatus 
and supplies. That’s the kind that will render the 
proper service and results. That’s the kind that will 
insure the complete success of yourscience courses. 
That’s the kind you can get promptly at reasonable 
prices from the Chicago Apparatus Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Send for their handsome, illus- 
trated catalog—it’s free. 





INDIANA. Waterloo—Bids received Sept. 22 for con 
Indianapolis—Bids are being received for ad- struction of 3-story school building J. G 
dition to Irvington school. Herbert Foltz, Ralston, Archt.; J. E. Dempster, secy. 
Archt.; J. E. Cleland, bus. director. Burlington—Competitive sketches have been 
Plainfield—Archts. H. L. Bass & (o., In- received for the erection of a 2-story ward 


dianapolis, have plans for the erection of 2- school. D. S. Cooper, secy Cost, $50,000 ‘ 
story school, Indiana Boys’ School. G. Han- Corning—A new school will be built. W. C. 
na, supt. Cost, $32,000. Chubb, secy, independent district. 


Tell City—Preliminary plans are in progress Aredale—Bids received Sept 11 for erection 
for 6-room school with assembly hall, St. Paul's of school. E. H. Folbrecht, secy. 


Catholic Church. Rev. J. Thie, pastor. Cost, Greenville—Clay county will erect a new 
$15,000. school to cost $15,000. 

Nineveh—Bids received August 16 for 4-room Keosauqua—Plans have been accepted fo 
school. George Ransdel, Archt.; E. A. Cobb, new school for the teaching of agriculture, 
trustee. manual training and domestic science. L. O 

Corydon—Bids received August 22 for the Smith, supt. 
erection of a 2-story school. A. W. Morrow, Cedar Rapids—A 3-story vocational school is 


ae cat Se proposed. The sum of $100,000 has been appro 
fashington—Bids received August 28 for 10- priated for the building. 

room school, St. Simon’s Church (auditorium). KANSAS 

M, Johnson, Archt., Brazil. Topeka—Addition will be built for Grant 

Terre Haute—Preliminary plans are in pro- o.oo), L. M. Penwell, pres. Cost, $10,000. 
gress for the erection of an S-room grade © ‘troy Addition will be built for high school 
-hool. Rodney W. Leonard, Archt.; A. Allen aoe ae 4 aa : . 

Ses dir. Cost, $40,000 : ; ’ Eekel & Aldrich, Archts., St. Joseph, Mo 

. . ’ wees ‘o $25,000. 

Hatfleld—Bids received August 16 for erec- ‘ eee Eaten will be let shortly for 
tion of 4-room school. Brubacher, Stern & ,, aaa f 2-story school. T. W. Wil- 
Boyle, Archts., Evansville. _ eis . Topeka ~ Cost, $19,000. 

Indianapolis—Contract will be let for School "“Genstetiie ‘Areht ' J. F. Stanton Topeka, 
No. 57, with assembly hall and 8 classrooms. oe ; ~ catery echeol. ‘MM Hi 
Herbert Foltz, Archt. Bids will be received a ret S00” war foe a 
for 4-room addition. Geo. V. Bedell, Archt.; ” Dodge City The s« hool board has selected 
Rev. G. J. Smith, St. Philip Neri Church a site for the new high school to cost $50,000 
Cost, $5,000 a oe Ween bie’ of 

Vincennes—Proposals received Sept. 22 for yor gauition to Forest. Park school. 0. T- 
the addition of Grade School No. 5. P. W. [Or Suits . : 


; 1 ‘ Cropper, secy. 

eee, See7: oS . T Westphalia Will vote on bonds for a dis 
3. Gieethe, mem. beard. Cost, 315,000 : trict high school. W. J. Grifith, elk 

Milford—Bids received Sept. 10 for the erec } KENTUCKY. , | 
tion of a 10-room school. Freyermouth & Lexington—The plans of Architeets Smith & 
Maurer, Archts., South Bend; Zilles Grove, Bedford have been accepted for a 5 hool, St 
chm. committee. Cost, $40,000. Paul's Church a 

Terre Haute—Plans have been discussed for Covington—St, John’s Church has plans for 
the erection of the new building at the State « school. 
Normal School. Newport—A 2-story school and church is con 


Martinsville—Plans will be revised for the templated for St. Vincent de Paul's Chur . 
2-story high school. J. W. Gaddis, Archt., ©. P. Maes, bishop, Covington, Ky Cos 


Vincennes. Cost, $40,000. $50,000. ISTAN 
Williamsport—Bids received Sept. 9 for the ; _ LOUISIANA. eR 
erection of a centralized school for Liberty Covington--The directors of the public schools 
township. Chas. W. Nicol, Archt., LaFay- of St. Tammany Parish will recelve bids Sep 
ette. tember 3 for the erection of a_2-story high 
IOWA. school. Nolan & Torre, Archts., New Orleans 
Kirkman—Archt. J. H. Craddock, Omaha, DeQuincy—The Calcasieu Parish Board, Lake 
Neb., has plans for 2-story high-and-grade Charles, has called ‘an election to vote on a 
school. E. B. Tacker, secy. Cost, $15,000. bond issue for the erection of a school 
Oto—Contract has been let for erection of Vinton—The school district has voted a spe 
2-story school. J: H. Craddock, Archt., Oma- cial tax for the erection of a school nant 
ha. Neb. Cost, $13,000. Starks—The directors will erect a school. A 


Dewitt—A special meeting has been called H Humphry, Archt., Lake Charles Cost, 
on th uestion of an addition for the $3,500. 
casa tenting.” =" ; aa Gretna—Bids received for erection of school 
Des Moines—Proposals received Sept. 9 for in Jefferson parish. Favrot & Livaudals, 
addition to Cattell School. Proudfoot, Bird Archts., New Orleans. 
& Rawson Archts. Hammond—The city is considering a bond 
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F you find you need a ¥ 

special kind of table, + 

write us. é 

: = 

3 We carry standard & 
sizes in stock, but will * 

make any particular style + 

you need. % 

4 . a 
4 Catalog on request 4 
% , z 
t Economy Drawing + 
oe 3 
$ Table Company % 
* TOLEDO, OHIO 
+ Table No. 9 z 
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UNION INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink with the ad- 
dition of lukewarm water. 

100 per cent. cheaper than liquid Ink. 
Universally used by Public and Private 
Schools. One five Gallon Can mailed on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Sample and prices sent on application. 



















PECKHAM, LITTLE @ CO. 


57-59 East Eleventh Street. NEW YORK 





Auditorium Lighting 


both in Elementary and High Scheols should be 
indirect, soft and mellow. Therefore ‘“ Melo-Glo’’ 
fixtures are best. Remember most schools are 


judged and visited by taxpayers at night only. 
Write for our Catalogue on Auditorium 


Lightinag—————————— 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ssue of $120,000 for the erection of a se! 


‘ $ l \W field—-Bids ] t ‘ ived for 
Address the Mayor. om se l 1 West Silve S Provi 
lowa—Bids received Sept. 9 for a school in will be made f ial training, cookir 
Caleasieu Parish. F. M. Hamilton, seey.; E. and sewing, ae = 
W. Phillips, Archt., Lake Charles Lynn—The erection ff an additional build 
Vincent—Bids received Sept. 9 for the eree- jing ‘in the vicinity of Blossom Street is urged 
tion of a school in Calcasieu Parish I’. M. as a necessity : = 
Hamilton, secy. Sosto esht  Ciimeatos Stuseia . 
New Orleans—The city will erect .a school on the ee ae - ee “ cia ne 
on St. Anthony St. Martin Behrman, mayor. Newton--Bids sant aa Aug. 27 for the build 
Plans have been prepared for a school at Lake- jing of a 2-story addition. kK. 't “Pp Gh nae 
view. Cost, $16,000, Archt. Boston. meray 
MAINE. Boston—Bids have been received for th 
Gardiner—Archt, Harry S. Coombs, Lewis- ('e¢tlon of 2-story addition. Brigham, Coveney 
ton, has been selected to prepare the plans for © Bisbee, Archts 
Sl : A ; . 8s gtield—Proposals received Sept. 10 for 
he new bigh school. Cost, $45,000. +} re : , I s : on > I : 
Augusta—Architect F. A. Patterson has been ne erection ot a high school of commerce 
selected to prepare plans for a 4-room school Kirkham & Parlett, Archts.; J. A. Lanclaux, 
it Walnut St. and College Ave. oe . i. . 
Portland—A committees base been formed to Pittsfield—Two 4-room additions will be built 
igitate the question of a new high school. fo" the Dawes school. nN ‘ 
Address the Mayor. Worcester—Archt. LE I Chapin has plans 
Bangor—An addition is contemplated for the 0" 2-Story school. G. C. Halcott, supt. bldgs 
high school F. E. Pressey, city engineer Archts. Frost & | hamberlain have plans for 
Waterville—Arebt. F. A. Patterson, Bangor, iddition to classical high school Ga C. Hal 
has plans in progress for a 4-room school Nt, supt. bidgs. Cost, $185,00 


Chas. Perkins, supt. 


MICHIGAN 
Monticello—Bids have been received = for SORIGAN 





school. F. A. Patterson, Archt., Bangor; Di Detroit—Bids received for 16-room Condor 
'. O. Hill, chm. committee. school. Malcomson & Higginsbothum, Archts 
Bangor—A site at Newbury and Hancock ‘ A. Gadd, secy ; 
Streets has been sdggested as a possible loca Marquette- ligures received August 9 fo 
tion for a new school in the first ward story administration building for the Nort! 
East Winthrop—Proposals. received Sept. 8 rn Stat Normal School. Ja If. Kaye, pres 
for the erection of sehool. F. G. Wadsworth, ‘08! 3)00,000 . 
Supt Schools Highland Park Bids received August 8 fo 
HLloulton—The board of selectmen has voted > sake oa A ae DD nara Archt. 
o erect a new high school, A. A. Stewart etroit . oniey, sec J 
a. Stl de ‘toe Itamtrameck—Archt. G. J. Haas, Detroit, has 
mem. building committee. plans for erection of 2-story school, Dist. No 
MARYLAND. } Justice P. J. Binder, Hamtramek Addl 
Baltimore—Proposals received Sept for tion will be built for Dist. No, 8 Chark 
building an addition to the domestie science Fields, Hamtramck 
ooms at the Eastern Female high school. Jas Wyandotte An addition is contemplated for 
G. Preston, pres. board of awards the McKinley school J L. Sullivan, city 
clerk 
MASSACHUSETTS Willlamsburg—Archt J Cc Peterson, Tr 
Fall River—Archt. J. M. Darling has plans yerse City, has plans in progress for the 
for school at Segregansett for the Bristol grection of a 2-story school Coat S10 (in 
County Agricultural School Grand Rapids—The city council has voted 
Lynn—Areht. I R. Hunt, Lynn, has plans , erect the new Franklin school Cost. $10 
for 8-room school Wye Archts. Robinson & Campau will start 
Wrentham—Archts. Kendall, Taylor & Co., on» plans for the new South End High schoo 
Boston, have plans for the erection of school 4. soon as permission is given The building 
wildings, State School vill cost about $300,000 
Boston—Arehts. Richardson, sarrott = & Highland Park—Bids have been recelved for 
Richardson, Boston, have prepared plans for the erection of a 12-room school Wells TD 
the erection of a school at Brighton Station Butterfield, Archt., Detroit; Edward Conley 
Relmont—Blds have been received on the secy. 
general contract for the erection of an 8-room , . , as _ . = 
school. Wm. Chapman, Archt., Boston; Geo Mt Pleasant— Bids will be recelved for thé 
C. Flett, chm. building committee tection of a S-story sormal sehecl. E. m 
Lelcester—Archt, A. P. Fitzgerald, Worces Arnold Archt., Battle Creek; LL wre . 
ter, has plans in progress for 6-room school ecy., state board of education. Cost, $100,001 


Rev. Fr. J. McKenney, pastor. Detroit—Blds recelved Sept. 9 for the erec 
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Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 

Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 

OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. : 


SPICELAND, IND. 


JOHNSON’S SHADE 
ADJUSTERS 


Admit the light as 
you want it — the 
shade where you 
want it. Superin- 
tendents andArchi- 
tects say'’They are 
the standard.’ 


Sold on Merit 





Regulate 
Light and 
ti 





A full size permanent 
sample adjuster mailed 
to School Boards. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


7208 Vincennes Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because ——— 
They are worth more 











Send for our Catalog 


Federal Sleel Fixture Co. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


“The World’s Standard 


Maps 


related 


mer dey tel meee ets ae 
Complete Catalog upon request 


A.J.NYSTROM & CO.,CHICAGO 
Sole U. S. Agents 


tion of a 2-story school Maleomson & 
botham, Archts.; W. C. Rowland 

Bay City —The school board is k 
site for the proposed 
Galagher, trus 

Big Bay—VProposals received August 28 for 
the construction of an 8-room sehool building 
KF. E. Krieg, Birch 


MINNESOTA 
Plans will be begun 
2-story high school, 
& Chapman, Archts Cost, 

Meiregor—ligures 
school I I 
Il. A. Chuto 

RBemidji—A 
new 


Stute 


Higgins 
assoclate 
wking for a 


hool Mr. 


new high s« 


secy., 


New Ulm 
ber 1 for a 


about Novem 
Bell, Tyrie 


“are being ree 
Halden Archt., 
Cost, $6,000 

has been selected for 


Judge Ell Torrance, 


ived for 
Minneapolis; 
elk 
site 
normal school 
normal board. 

Minneapolis—Bids have 
erection of a domestic building for the 
University of Minnesota Cc i Johnston, 
Archt., St. Paul 

Ada—Plans and 
ceived for a 4-room building, 

Moorhead Steps have been 
establishment of a high 
Cost $ 

Stewart—Bids received Sept 10 for an 
tion for school J. H. Van Hale, chm 

Montevideo—Bids received November 1 fot 
the erection of a 2-story§ school Wm rn 
litner, Archt., St. Louis, Mo Cost. $100,000 

Good TI Preliminary plans are in pro- 
ress for the erection of a 2-story school 
ass & So Archts Mankato; Theo 
man Cost. ¢ \ 

St. Pet I elved Sept. 8 for the 
erection if a schoo) Alban «& Hausler, 
Archts St. Paul; Mrs. C. T. Wiebezahn, clk 
‘roposals recetved Sept. 22 for the 
ection f i chool Hartford & Jacobson, 
Archt Ss Paul 0 I elk Dist 


the 
pres 
been reecived for the 


sciences 


drawings have been re 
taken 


school 


for tne 
building 
0.000. 


addi 


under 


(eo 
Schlesel 


iy 
posals re« 
I i 


rgeson 


have been voted for a 
Soudan school 
school building 
$10,000 
MISSISSIPPI 
Woodall, Mayor, is 


d by Architect 
M for a school 


vidit 1 to the 
Rarrows—A new 


will be 
ected shortly to 


cost 


hav 
Haynes of 
building 


Contract will be let by 


the 











Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
yours. Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 


and our quotations and samples will follow by next 
post. 


Keystone Book Company 


School Supplies — In General 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 


Cotton Duck Window Shades 


Let us send you a sample of 
our Adjustable Shade, free 
of all expense to you. :: :: 























The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
INTER-STATE SALES CO. 
819 American Trust Bidg.. CLEVELAND 


WESTERN OFFICE 
JOHN B. RICKETTS & SON 
309 Junction Bidg., KANSAS CITY 








Draper’s “Sanitary” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


lead the market for service, adjustability 
and wearing properties. 


Ask the schools who use them and you will 


find that we have thousands of satisfied custo- 
mers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE TODAY 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











J. N. COLEMAN, Architect 
7100 So. Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention paid to Heating, Ventilating and Sanitation 





Ileuck'’s Retreat Separate School Distriet Sept. 


have plans for 2-story school, Dist. No. 89, 

13 for school building. Eugene McCormick, Custer county. Contract to be let November 
Archt. 1. Cost, $13,700. 

MISSOURI Rockford—The school poard has voted to 

Mound City—Archts. Trunk & Gordon, St. erect a new school to cost $4,000. 

Joseph, have plans for 2-story Nigh-and-grade 
school W. Il. Wightman, secy Cost, $43,000, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

St. Louis—Figures are being received for Keene—VFigures received August 27 for the 
the building of a one-story addition (toilet erection of 2-story normal school building. 
rooms) 8St Alphonsus School. Stephens & rainerd & Leeds, Archts., Boston, Mass. Cost, 
Pearson, Archts. $75,000, 

Kansas City—Archt. W. FE. Brown has pre Manchester—An addition will be built for 
liminary plans for the erection of a proch'al Youngsville school. W. M. Butterfield & Co 
school, Polish Catholic Church. Cost, $15,004. Laconia—Plans are in progress for the addl 

Carl Junection—A 2-story school is contem- {jon to the normal school, G. W. Fowler, ¢lk 
plated next spring. A. G. Michaelis, Archi, state board of control, Concord. 

Joplin; C, W. Roney, secy. Cost, $15,000 
MONTANA NEW JERSEY, 

Carter—Blids received August 15 for the erec- —— —. = eae tee ame ae 

1 of a oo y is \a . > Le > ec sreciit ‘ f o 1 ali 
con of hool building, Miss Gertrude Seney, ium and gymnaciom., Gest, $200,000. 3. 2 

arlowto lids receive — oy erec. Gardner, elk 
van — “Ww F beckin ete ne Singac A. A. Smith, clerk of the board of 

Missoula—Bonds, $25,000 have been voted for education, 1s recesyv ng bids for the erection 
the erection of a school. of 4-room school. W. T. Fanning, Archt., Pat 

Chester—Plans are being discussed for the ©'S0M Cost, $18,000. 


erection of a school Gloucester Clty—Bids received August 25 for 


veala saad . akke . ans fo , erection of 2-story school. Cc Ss. Adams, 
aaa ae aon “EF ae Areht , Philadelphia, Pa. Cost, $25,000. . 
Sumatra—Blids are being received for two Scotch Plains—Arecht. W. F. Bower, Kast 
schools. Jos. J. Brauer, clk Orange, has plans in progress for 6-room ad 
E dition. A. D. Beeken, pres. Cost, $25,000 
NEBRASKA Paterson—Bids received September 1 for ad 
Omaha—A_ proposition has been considered dition to Schools Nos. 11 and 12 at Lakeview 
for bonding the city to secure the erection of and Clifton. W. T. Fanning, Archt 


a commercial high school tridgeton—The board of school estimates has 


Steel City—Plans have been received for the voted an appropriation of $75,000 for a new 
erection of a school high school. 

Wayne—The state will erect an administra- Passaic—Archt. J. F. Kelly has plans in 
tion building at the state normal school to progress for School No. 12 (auditorium, gym- 
cost $485,000 nasium, public baths and swimming pool) 

Cairo--Two-story school will be erected. Cost, J. M. Gardner, Jr., clk. Cost, $200,000 
$16.000 to $20,000. Singac—Blidsa will be received for the ere« 

Omaha—A new high school for the teaching tion of School No. 4 (8 rooms) Ww. T. Fan 
of technical subjects is being agitated by the ning, Archt., Patterson Cost, $32,000 
school authorities. Cost, $500,000 South Orange—Archts. Taylor & Mosley, New 

Sterling—A new school will be erected in the York, N. Y., have plans for alterations and 
Conkel district. addition for Cateret Academy. C. A. Meade, 

Tecumseh—A new school will be built In Orange, N. J 
District No. T7. Bayonne—Proposals received Sept. 25 for the 

Aurora—Funds are being collected for the erection of the first section of School No. 2 
erection of a new school Guilbert & Betelle, Archis., Newark 

Arnold—Archts. ©. W. Way & Co., Hastings, Jersey City—Supt. Henry Snyder is urging 





MODERN FIREPROOF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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“PROTECTING THE CHILD” 


TRADE MARK 


Cost No More Than Firetraps 


John T. Simpson 


Architect and Engineer 





1224 Essex Building 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Registered Architect, State of New 
Jersey. 


Member, American Society of Civil 


Engineers 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Shade ~ Adjusier”” 
for lowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


l 1 ¢ 1, Winmer & Go, 





MFAS. 
Columbus, 0. 


the 


erection of a 


new building to replace the 

Lincoln high school Cost, $50,000. 
Columbus—The taxpayers of Mansfield town- 

ship have approved a bond issue of $24,700 for 


the erection of school buildings at Columbua 
Hedding, Mansfield and Georgetown. 
Manasquan—Bids will be received for erec- 


tion of 2-story school. 
Asbury Park. Cost, $30,000. 
Point Pleasant--A new school is contem 
plated. ©. V. Hance, clk. Cost, $4,000. 
Elizabeth—Plans have been filed for 


Clinton B, Cook, Areht., 


a 2-story 


school, SS. Peter and Paul's Church. Cost, 
$21,000, 
NEW YORK 

New York—Plans are nearing completion for 
the erection of School No. 56. OC. B. J. Sny- 
der, Archt. Cost, $140,000. Archt. M. J. Gar- 
vin has plans for %-story school, St. John 
Chrysostom Church. Rev, B. F. Brady. Cost, 
$40,000 

Port Richmond, 8. I.—Areht, ©. B. J. Snyder 
has plans for 3-story Public School No, 2. 
Cost, $140,000. 

Tarrytown—Arechts, Gullbert & Betelle, New. 


ark, N. J., have plans for addition to Wash- 


ington Irving high school FF. V. Millard, 
pres Cost, $60,000. 

Buffalo—Bids will be advertised for the erec- 
tion of 3-story south side high school. Green 
& Wicks, Archts. Cost, §700,000. 

Ellenville—Areht. E.. EB, Smith, Poughkeep 
sie, has plans for the erection of 2-story 
school H. W. Coons. Cost, $55,000. 


New York—C. B. J. Snyder architect for the 
board of education, has filed plans for a 6 
story school on 184th St. Cost, $380,000. 


Brooklyn—Proposals received Sept. 22 for the 


erection of Public School No. 179. ©. B. J 
Snyder, Archt. Cost, $325,000. The citizens of 
the Rugby section are agitating the erection 
of a new school to replace Public School 136. 

North Tonawanda—The members of the 
board of education are inspecting new school 
buildings for ideas in connection with the 


erection of the new school. 

Buffalo—Bids received Sept. 8 for the erec- 
tion of 2-story school. G. J. Metzger, Archt. 
Bids received Sept. 15 for the erection of a 1 
and 2-story school, Emmaus German Lutheran 
Church. Rev. A. T. Hauser, pastor. 

Yonkers—Bids have been advertised for the 
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erection of a 2-story addition. G. H. Chamber- 
lain, Archt. Cost, $40,000. 

Otisville—Bids received Sept. 15 for ‘2-story 
school. W. T. Towner, Archt., New York, N. 
Y. Cost, $35,000. 

Gasport—Bids received for the erection of a 
2-story high school. Joseph Blaby, Archt., 
Palmyra. 

Bedford—A one-story school is contemplated 
for the town of North Castle, Dist. No. 2. 
Herman O'Brien, trus. Cost, $4,000. 

Mt. Kiseco—A one-story school is contem- 
plated for Dist. No. 3, town of North Castle. 
Robert Ingersoll, trus. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville—The school board plans the erec- 
tion of a school on Hill St. Cost, $20,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

New Rockford—An academy for Catholic girls 
will be erected. Cost, $25,000. 

Washburn—Proposals received September 2 
for grade-and-high school. A. Van Horn, 
Archt., Bismarck. 

Fargo—Archt. G. P. Stauduhar, Rock Island, 
Tll., has plans in progress for the erection of a 
4-story academy building for the Sacred Heart 
Academy. Sister M. Papista, Supt., Fargo. 
Cost, $85,000. 

Courtenay—A new school will be erected to 
cost $30,000. 

Leith—Bonds, $4,500, have been voted for a 
new school. 

New Rockford—Bids are being received for 
3-story school. G. P. Stauduhar, Archt., Rock 
Island, Ill.; Rev. J. Pare, pastor. Cost, 
$30,000. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland Heights—Figures received Septem- 
ber 15 for erection of 3-story high school. 
Walker & Weeks, Archts. Cost, $175,000. 

Bedford—Proposals received September 12 for 
4-room school. R. H. Hinsdale, Archt., Cleve- 
land; E. J. Caskey, clk. Cost, $20,000. 

Middleton—Archt. George Barkman, Hamil- 
ton, has plans for the erection of a 2-story 
grade school. N. D. Wilson, supt. board of 
education. Cost, $50,000. 

Ashtabula—The board of education is dis- 
cussing plans for a new high school. H. P. 
Smith, chm. building committee. 

Cincinnati—Preliminary plans have been be- 
gun for the erection of a 2-story school, St. 
George’s Catholic Church. Anton Rieg, Archt. 
Cost, $75,000. Archts. J. G. Steinkamp & Bro., 
have plans in progress for the erection of a 
2-story school, St. Mary's Church. Rev. Chas. 
S. Kemper. Cost, $40,000. 

Columbus—Bids received about October 1 for 
the erection of an 8-room school, town of 
Sugar Creek. Howard & Merriam, Archts. 
Cost, $25,000. 

Bellaire—Bids received Sept. 23 for the 
erection of a school at Riverside. J. ©. 
Wood, Archt., Bellaire. 

Republic—Bonds have veen voted and 
sketches made for a new school to cost about 
$12,000. W. W. Anway, clk. 

Dayton—Figures will be received for school 
and dormitory, St. Mary’s Institute. Pretzin- 
ger & Mussellman, Archts. 

Lorain—Archt. BH. E. Ford has plans in 
progress for a school, with auditorium and 
gymnasium. E. E. Bruell, clk. Cost, $100,000. 
‘Bowling Green—Figures received Sept. 15 
for the erection of a 2-story science building 





for the Bowling Green State Normal College. 
J. A. Collins, pres; Howard & Merriam, 
Archts., Columbus, 

Mansfield—Preliminary sketches have been 
approved for a 4-room addition to Bowman 
school. Vernon Redding, Archt., Mansfield; 
J. H. Bristor, clk. 

Copley—A 6-room high school is contem- 
plated next spring. Vernon Redding, Archt., 
Mansfield. Cost, $26,000. 

Canton—The president of the board of educa- 
tion is urging the immediate erection of a 
new high school and a new grade school. 

Toledo—The East Side Commercial Club is 
urging the board of education to erect a four- 
room addition for the Ironwood school. Dr. 
F. N. Gerand. 

Marysville—Contract will be let for the erec- 
tion of the Girls’ Industrial School. Frank L. 
Packard, Archt., Columbus. Cost, $80,000. 

Norwood—Figures received Sept. 22 for the 
erection of a 2-story addition (domestic 
science, manual training, kindergarten and 
auditorium). Bausmith & Drainie, Archts. 
Cost, $50,000. 

West Toledo—Preliminary sketches are in 
progress for the erection of a 2-story school. 
J. W. Matz, Archt., Toledo. Cost, $35,000. 

Greenfield—Figures received Oct. 20 for the 
erection of a 2-story high school. Wm. B. 
Ittner, Archt., St. Louis, Mo.; E. L. McClain, 
owner. 

Springfield—Bids will be received for school 
in Wardner Park Addition. 

Ashtabula—The board of education is con- 
sidering the erection of a high school to ac- 
commodate about 800 pupils. H. P. Smith, 
chm. building committee. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Jenks—Bids received August 15 for the erec- 
tion of a school. Geo. Winkler, Arcbt., Tulsa. 

Sand Springs—The school district plans to 
erect a school to cost $30,000. 

Pensacola—Bids received Sept 6 for erection 
of 2-story school. ©. H. Sudhoelter, Archt., 
Joplin, Mo.; G. H. McCartney, clk. Dist. No. 
44 


Tulsa—Bids received Sept. 2 for 4-room school 
for colored pupils. Geo. Winkler, Archt.; R. E. 
Curran, county clerk. 

OREGON. 

Warrenton—A petition is being circulated 
for the purpose of voting bonds, $7,000, for 
the new school. Miss Clara C. Musson, clk. 

Baker—The school board is considering the 
purchase of a site for a high school building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Franklin—Bids received October 1 for addi- 
tion to high school to include gymnasium and 
auditorium. E. E. Bailey & Co., Archts., 
Oll City. Cost, $30,000. 

Philadelphia—Archt. J. H. Cook has plans 
in progress for 3-story school. Cost, $200,000. 
Plans are in progress for 3-story school. 
Cost, $150,000. 

Pittsburgh—Archt. Carlton Strong has plans 
in progress for 2-story school, St. James 
Church. Thos. P. Gillen, pastor. Cost, $60,000. 

Monessen—Figures received Sept. 16 for the 
erection of a 2-story high school. A. P. 
Cooper, Archt., Uniontown. Cost. $140,000. 

Lebanon—Supt. F. W. Robbins has urged 
the erection of a new high school to relieve 
the overcrowding of the schools. 


Seachers Hgencies. 





The HzO 
Tener ene 


all Northwestern States. Right Methods 
and Terms. Uses only Direct Calls from 
Employers. Makes Direct Recommenda- 
tions. Send for our new Booklet. 


Established 1892. Active business as | Minneapolis Minn. 


317 KASOTA BUILDING 


Spokane, Wash. 


MADISON HOTEL BioG. 


Dewberry School Agency Motto: “The Right Teacher 


Twenty-one years’ experience. 


in the Right Place.” 


R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg.,. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. 


School officials, wire or write us your needs 


You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 





School Boards guns intendoste croitccte The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


for descriptive lists of superior candidates. 


:: Macheca Building, New Orieans. 


The Provident Teachers’Agency poston mass 


For information address the Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A. M. (Harvard) 


Secretary of the Lawrence Scientific Schoo! 1890-1906 


In charge of the Harvard Summer Schoo! 1899-1909 


Teacher of mathematics in Harvard University 1890-1911 Director of the Provident Teachers’ Agency 





Burgettstown—Archt. C. L. Whitaker, 
Dravosburg, has plans in progress for a 6-room 
high school. Mr. Huber, secy. board. Cost, 
$30,000. 

Wyoming—Proposals received Sept. 12 for a 
high school building on Monument Ave. Pette- 
bone & Lewis, Archts., Wilkesbarre. 

Camp Hill—A high school building is being 
discussed to cost not more than $100,000. W. 
C. Enterline, Camp Hill. 

Philadelphia—Archt. J. H. Cook is prepar 
ing plans for three district high schools at 
Frankford, Germantown and South Philadel- 
phia. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston—Bids received August 25 for school 
at James Island, District No. 3. W. B. Sea- 
brook, trustee. , 

Dalzell—The school district has voted $4,000, 
bonds, for the erection of a school. 

Donalds—School District No. 39 plans to is- 
sue $6,000, bonds, for the erection of a school. 
L. J. Davis, trustee. 

Dunbarton—Bids received Sept. 10 for the 
erection of a school. G. L. Preacher, Archt., 
Augusta, Ga.; B. F. Anderson, secy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Clear Lake+Bids received for school. C. E. 
Kelly, clk. 

Gregory—Bids received for school. H. C. 
Hanson, clk. 

Madison—Plans are being prepared for a 
new building on the grounds of the Central 
high school. Cost, $15,000. 

Sioux Falls—Bids received March 1 for the 
erection of a 2-story school. Robert Perkins, 
Archt. Cost, $25,000. A new school is con- 
templated next spring to cost $50,000. Chas. 
Ross, mem. board. School will be remodeled 
in the spring. Cost, $15,000. 

Vermilion—Bids will be received October 1 
for the erection of a chemistry building. A. 
FE. Hitchcock, pres, state board of regents, 
Mitchell; Jos. Schwarz, Archt., Sioux Falls. 

Aberdeen—A 3-story school and sisters’ res) 
dence is planned for St. Mary’s Church next 
spring. Rev. Jos. Schell, pastor. Cost, $6,000. 

Milbank—Bids received Sept. 20 for removing 
old school and erecting new building. J. C. 
Jensen, clk. 

TENNESSEE. 

Portland—The board of education will launch 
a campaign to erect a school costing $10,000. 

Alamo—Bids received Sept. 15 for the erec- 
tion of a high school. A. J. Biggs, Archt., 
Dyersburg. 

Memphis—An annex will be built for St. 
Agnes Academy to contain a study hall, 
chapel and gymnasium. Cost, $70,000. 


TEXAS. 

Normangee—Bids received August 15 for erec- 
tion of 2-story school. M. L. Waller Archt., 
Fort Worth 

Fort Worth—Tarrant county school districts 
Nos. 18 and 95 have voted bonds, $5,000 and 
$7.000 respectively for the erection of new 
schools. 

* VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria—Competitive plans will be re- 
ceived for the erection of a school. Dr. Wm. 
Smith, chm. school board. Cost, $40,000. 

Newport News—Estimates are being re- 
ceived for the erection of a 3-story school. OC. 


since 1911 


4. M. FELT So. 8. FOSTER 


J. H, Felt & Company 


Architects 


School Specialists 
Suite 800 Grand Ave. Temple 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Architects for 


William Jewell College, Liberty,Mo. 
Mo Colony for Feeb.e Minded, 
Marshall, Mo. 
Hutchinson High School. 
: Hutchinson, Kas. 
Emporia High School, 
Emporia, Kas. 
Lexington High School 
Lexington, Neb. 
York High School, York, Neb. 
Dodge High School, Dodge, Neb. 
Winfield High School, Winfield, Kas. 
Webb City High School, 
Webb City, Mo. 
Clinton High School, Clinton, Mo. 


M. Robinson, Archt., Richmond; W. F. Tabb, 
elk. Cost, $50,000. 

Bristol—The city will vote on bonds for a 
high school. Cost, $50,000. Address the Mayor 

Franklin—Holy Neck school district re 
ceived bids Sept. 6 for the erection of a school 
J. R. Holland, chm., Holland; Lee Britt, Suf- 
folk. 

Richmond—The city has plans by Carneal & 

" for the Springfield school. Cost, 
$90,000. 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—Archt. V. W. Vorhees has plans for 
a two-room school at Lake Forest Park. Bids 
received Sept. 11. The following new’ build- 
ings will be erected during the year: Grade 
schools for Dunlap, Columbia and Queen Anne 
districts costing $300,000; a new parental school 
for boys costing $100,000; addition to Lincoln 
school costing $200,000. 

Tacoma—tThe school board plans the building 
of eight additional rooms for the Jefferson 
school on North Twelfth St. Heath & Gove, 
Archts. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Princeton—A. F. Wysong, Princeton, has 
plans for the erection of a school building in 
Fast River District of Mercer County. H. D. 
Karnes, secy. 

Worthington—Bids are being received for the 
erection of a,4-room school. Cc. H. Snider, 
Archt., Fairmont; Mr. Morgan, secy. Cost, 
$10,000. 


Clarksburg—Bids received September 1 for 
the erection of a 2-story school. Holmboe & 
Lafferty, Archts.; James Hess, secy board 


Cost, $40,000. Bids are being received for the 
erection of a 1-story school. Cost, $4,000. 
WISCONSIN, 

Madison—The city council has authorized the 
building of an addition to the high school and 
the remodeling of the Fair Oaks school. 

Oconomowoe—The school board has selected 
a site for a school building. 

Sheboygan—The school district has selected 
a site for a school building. 

Milwaukee—Archts. Van Ryn & DeGelleke 
have plans in progress for a 2-story addition 
Cost, $35,000. Proposals received October 2 
for the erection of the Riverside high school 
on Folsom Place. F. M. Harbach, secy. 

Florence—Bids received Sept. 15 for build- 
ing new school. W. C. Haberkorn, clk. 

Oconomowoc—The district board has author 
ized the purchase of site for a new school. 

Sheboygan—Bids received Sept. 20 for the 
erection of a school in District No. 2. Alfred 
Sperl, clk., Kohler. 

Tomah—Bonds, $30,000, have been voted for 
the erection of a grade school. Co. B. 
Drowatzky, mem. committee. 

Milwaukee—A new school is proposed for 
the Twenty-fourth Ward, at Thirteenth and 
Lineoln Aves. 

Watertown—A high school building is con- 
templated. Wm. H. Woodward, chm. build- 
ing committee. Cost, $100,000. A 2-story 
school for St. Mark’s Lutheran Church is con- 
templated for next spring. Rev. H. Kling- 
man, pastor. Cost, $20,000. 

Appleton—Bids received August 15 for the 
erection of a tile school building. Fred Zieg- 
ler, R. No. 5. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSKIiit has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than'find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


- 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————————_—_—- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Free Registration. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has INCREASED in earning power and service over 100% in four years, 
after having been operating twelve years. It has done this by pleasing 
BOARDS. It registers teachers FREE. 


OF 
MANUAL ARTS BUREAU Ghenica 
The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 
W. H. Bowen, Manager. 333-4-S Hood Bldg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
NORTHWEST TEAGHERS’ AGENCY eric tasino,- vast 
Operates throughout the Northwest. Prepared to fill all classes of vacancies. 
Specializes on Manual, Commercial and other Specialists. 


T. B. HANNA, A. M. Mgr. 





Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.” 


TOS YSN BON. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





nase Sek anne | 12 R b t St: t oa 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “ “°°’'rarco, &. v. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDEFT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway-Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat: Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





ANW AGENCY 


of vacancies and tells 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


"7" eA is something; but if it is 


asked torecommend a teacher 


RECOM MEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, OC. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, Wi. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 
501-503 Livingston Bidg. 
Ve 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY Roch 'sten. x 


W e visit Colleges, Normal and Public Schools, and select our candidates 
by personal observation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 








“COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Manual Training 


Household Economics 
HEADQUARTERS ommercial Branches 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


School Supervisors 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS RECOMMENDED 


For every department of school work. Confidential information furnished regarding ap- 
plicants. Notify us of your vacancies Today. In case of emergency, wire at our expense. 
= i ~ ee ~ ee 
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MU ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


b ; 21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. {When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you a square deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 








THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY a. 1. Robertson, Manager 
204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


St.,Louis County Bank Building. Clayton, ST. LOUIS, WO. 


J. RICHMOND, 
Man r 
A Thoroughly Endorsed Teachers’ Agency 





The TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE Sma exes natn sae 





ESGTABLISHEO 1608 

Rooms 329 Railway Ex. Bidg., DENVER. COLO. 
Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . . SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 





The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS, 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago EC. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 352 fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 











Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Speciatists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, Mo. 
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TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAIAG 
ATHLETICS. 


“GO AFTER” YOUR TEACHERS 


You will secure better ones than by considering only those who apply to you. 
We can help you locate them. We will send you typewritten. bound reports 
regarding candidate's academic and professional education, teaching on 
certificates age. health, personality. discipline. tact. expressive power, enthusiasm, 


loyalty and popularity Isn't this kind of service worth trying? Write as 
regarding your vacanctes today. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 

















Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“MAKE IT GOOD” 


Our purpose and aim has always been—to manufacture the best 
pencil in America, and our customers say we have succeeded. 


No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’’ for Beginners. 


Samples free to Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 


377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


Concerning Freshmen. 

James, aged six, and Sarah, aged eight, were 
the: children of a professor, and took a great 
interest at the beginning of the college year 
in\the class collisions which they daily wit- 
nessed on the campus. They discussed the 
merits of the case from every side. James usu- 
ally preferred the Freshmen, while his sister 
sided with their enemies. 

One afternoon James was trotting across the 
campus, holding tightly to his father’s hand. 
His little face was quite serious, and he kept 
looking behind him more or less fearfully. His 
father, deep in meditation, was not noticing, 
until finally a small voice said: 

“Father, they wouldn’t mistake a little boy 
for a Freshman, would they ?”’ 

It Happened in Boston. 

Two school teachers, says the Boston ‘l'rav- 
eller, were passengers on an overcrowded ele- 
vated train recently and one of them, who likes 
a little joke, thought he saw a good chance to 
catch the other, who is noted for his precision 
of speech. 

“Smith,” he said, “can you tell me if there 
is any difference between the words ‘made’ and 
manufactured ?” 

Smith, who thought he was asking his opinion 
in regard to some technical point, thought « 
minute and said: 

“T think not, Brown. ‘Made’ could be used 
in place of ‘manufactured,’ and vice versa.” 

“Wrong,” said Brown, “and [’ll prove it. 
Take this car, for instance. It was manufac- 
tured to carry 100 passengers and it is made to 
earry 300.” 





Six-year-old Tommy was exp!aining his re- 
port card to his aunt. “What does F. stand 
for?’ she asked. “Oh, that’s faithful,” he re- 
plied. “And what does that mean?” persistea 
his aunt. “Oh, that means”’—he pondered 
awhile—“that means—you want to, but you 
can’t.” 


“CONTENT” READERS and “METHOD” READERS 


Let us explain why the ELSON are exclusively “content” readers 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


460 Fourth Ave., New York 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





RELIABILITY 


1S THE DOMINANT QUALITY IN THE 


NEW YORK | 


| EBERHARD FABER SCHOOL PENCILS 


A perfect lead in a highly polished casing—that is the dependable pencil. 
The No. 293 ‘Fine Writing’’ answers this description. 


oe 


It is round, green polish with an ideal lead in four grades from very soft to 
hard —a grade for every purpose. 


EBERHARD FABER, NEW YORK 











Knew When He Arrived. 

Because of their supposed great intellectual 
superiority, schoolmasters frequently find it 
difficult to meet people upon an equal footing 
and to deal with them with that degree of fam- 
iliarity and friendliness that is so essential to 
success socially, in business and in politics. 

President Wi'son tells of his early experience 
in his campaign for Governor of New Jersey. 
“At first I was eyed very curiously by the peo- 
ple, who wondered what sort of a pedagogic 
person this was who had left the quiet of ua 
university for the hurly-burly of politics. It 
was always ‘Professor’ or ‘Doctor’ when I was 
addressed and I despaired of ever being ac- 
cepted as an ordinary human being until one 
day a burly workingman came up and, slapping 
me heartily on the back, held out his hand and 
said, ‘Well, Woody, old boy, I wish you luck!’ 
Then,” says the President, “I knew that I had 
arrived.” 

Revised Spelling. 

Miss Primer—What is a bi-partisan school 
board 2 

Miss Principal—One with members from 
both parties. Bi means two, you know. 

Miss Primer—Oh! I thought probably it was 
the new spellihg for “buy.” 

The Reason. 

“Do girls do as well in college as boys?” 

“As well or better.” 

“Indeed? And how do you account for that ?”’ 

“Well, they have more opportunities to study, 
for one thing. A girl doesn’t have to put in a 
lot of time coloring a meerschaum pipe.” 

Judged By Her Speech. 

A Philadelphia boy was asked to write a 
composition upon Quakers. He wrote that 
Quakers were very kind, good people, who never 
quarreled, never strike one another and never 
answer back harshly. At the close of his de- 
scription he added: “Papa is a Quaker. I guess 
mother is not.” 

Simple. 

The ability to tell a story or explain a topic, 
in simple, terse language, is a big factor in the 
success of a teacher. The man who uses big 
words, on the other hand, often muddles up a 
class the more he tries to make himself under- 
stood. A case related in the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, while overdrawn, illustrates the 
point: 

“A visitor in a Sunday-school was asked to 
say a few words to a class of children. He 
began : 

“‘This morning children, I purpose to offer 
you an epitome of the life of Saint Paul. It 
may be, perhaps, that there are among you some 
too young to grasp the meaning of the word 
‘epitome,’ ‘Epitome,’ children, is in its signifi- 
cation synonymous with synopsis.’ ” 





ERRATIC ENGLISH. 
Although I love my native land 
And oft her praise have sung, 
I must confess there’s something queer 
About my native tongue. 
My lawyer on the street I see; 
I saw him or have seen him, 
But if I fee him, I can’t say 
I faw him or have feen him. 
Of child the plural, you'll agree, 
Has been for ages children; 
Howe’er, the wilds of Africa 
You’d ne’er speak of as wildren. 
Upon the road you'll meet an ox, 
Or e’en a yoke of oxen, 
But though full many a box you own, 
You cannot say you’ve boxen. 
Our spelling’s enigmatic, too; 
While mother kneads the dough, 
Father can’t kfead the chickens, and 
The wind can never blough. 
A thousand other instances, 
For which our tongue’s maligned, 
If I were so disposed I might 
Call briefly to your migned. 
—Jessie E. Parker. 
Geography for Beginners. 

New England: Is an arid mental region 
surrounding Boston and is peopled by in- 
fant industries and old maids. New Eng- 
land was discovered by Cotton Mather and 
John L. Sullivan, who founded a mill on one 
of its numerous banks. Since then other mills 
have sprung up and have been made famous by 
the I. W. W. and other philanthropic societies. 
New England raises Southern Mill Owners, Ke- 


ligions and Slaves. At one time it was in- 
habited by wild Indians, who having been 


taught how to drink whiskey and shoot straight, 
and not having been restrained by the mora! 
character of the white men, rapidly grew less, 
until today they are used only for cigar signs 
and spiritualistic mediums. 

New England also raised Villages, from 
which at one time there was quite an export 
business in great men. This industry, however, 
coming into competition with Shoe Factories, 


_ Woolen Mills and others, is not quite what it 


used to be.—Life. 
Bad News for Our Doctors, 

“And now that you are finished with college, 
what are you going to do?” 

“T shall study medicine.” 

“Rather crowded profession already, isn’t it?” 

“Can’t help that. I shall study medicine, 
and those who are already in the profession will 
have to take their chances, that’s all!” 

Der kleine Rabulist. 

In der ersten Volksschulklasse gibt der Lehrer 
den Kindern Saetze zu schreiben. Einer davon 
lautet: “Ein dichter Rauch heiszt Qualm.” 

Das kleine Karlchen miszversteht aber und 
fragt: “Herr Lehrer, bitte, wenn der Dichter 
Rauch heiszt, so kann er doch nicht Qualm 
heissen.” 





Orders from Boards of Education, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals solicited. Our facil- 
ities for promptly and completely filling orders 


for all kinds of books is unexcelled. (Our loca- 
tion in the publishing center of the country enables us to render better ser- 
vice than any other wholesale dealer. Send fora “School Book Catalogue” and 
“Library Catalogue.” Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. WHOLESALE DEALERS IN BOOKS | 


33-37 East 17th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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» Educational Trade Director 


S The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
0 place in this Directory. 


Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


MAIMAMAMAMAAMMAMMMMMMMMMMMMMAMAMAMssasEw 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
— c 
Oliver C. Steele g. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe. 
The Prang Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
American Seating Co. 
Peter & Vols Co. 
A. H. Andrews Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co. 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
EK. W. A. Rowles. 
A. H. Andrews Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 
B. J. Johnson. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 
North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL). 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Amer. Academy Med. Press. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Phonographic Inst. Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
P. P. Simmons, Ine. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
MeMinn & Gear. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Newson & Co. 
Maudslay Press. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


CHARTS, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
A. H. Andrews Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
The Prang Co. 
N. Y. Silleate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
A. H. Andrews Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
West Disinfecting Co 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Martin Diploma Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


EQUIP- 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Geo. M. Clark & Co. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
Mahoney Fountain Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 


DUSTERS. 
Dustless Duster Co. 


ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FILING CABINETS, 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Howard 


Dow 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 
FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


FUMIGATORS,. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

Rm. W. A. Rowles 
\. H. Andrews Co 
Langslow, Fowter Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Binney & Smith. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
American Seating Co. 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

L. A. Murray & Co. 

A. H. Andrews Co. 

J. L. Hammett Co. 


GLOBES 
Rand McNally & Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
Lewis & Kitchen. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK — DRY. 
mR. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Er. W. A. Rowles. 

A. H, Andrews Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

BK. W. A. Rowles 

A. H. Andrews Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Kapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
A. H. Andrews Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw vv, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L Bemis 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES, 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Simmons Hdwe. Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

R. Murphy’s Sons & Co. 

Chandler & Barber. 


MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co, 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLIES. 


National Educ. Film Co. 
General Film Co. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


NETS. 
Natural Science Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 
Mt. Holyoke Tissue Mills, 

PASTE, 
A. 8. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Boston Spectalty Corp. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

Columbla School Supply Co, 

Chicago Apparatus Co. 

PICTURES. 

Supply Co. 

Art Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

W. S. Tothill. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Lewis & Kitchen 
tundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHCOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co 
American Portable House Co. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


CABI- 


Natl. 
Emery 


Art 


School 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

MelIntosh Stereop. Co. 

T. H. MeAllister Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


SAFE CABINETS, 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. H. Andrews Co. 


STATUARY, 
Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Natl. 


v 
% 
v 
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TELEPHONES, 
Connecticut Telephone & Elec. Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TYPEWRITERS, 
Remington Co, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Richards-Wilecox Mtg. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works, 
A, L. Bemis, 


WAGONS, 
c. J. Olsen & Sons. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, 
L. O. Draper Co, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 
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Haney School Furniture Co...52 
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Hess Warming & Vtg. Co...... 30 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.33 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co......31 
Howard Dustless Duster Co...26 
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Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co.52 
Johnson, FEF. J.. «oo 
Johnson, R. R... . & 
Johnson Service Co. 57 
Kansas City Scenic Co..... 64 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co.. a 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.............89 
Kevstone Book Co. ‘ Ww 
Landis Engineering & Mfg: Co.®& 
Langslow, Fowler Co secon 
Lehigh Struet. Slate Mfg. Co. .34 
Lewis & Kitchen 566506 ee 
Lippineott Co... J. B 40 
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McAllister Co,, FT. Bhi. .s<@cowca 58 


McConnell School Supply Co...62 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co..... 58 
McMinn -& Geary. .cvossusescesa 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred......... 28 
Merriam Co.. ‘G, '@ .Oss.coeavau 44 
Mershon & Morley Co.......... 62 
Mount Holyoke Tissue Mills. .26 


Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co... .57 
Murphy’s Sons Co., R......... 3 
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National Art Supply Co........ 44 
National Crayon Co............ 60 
Natl. Educational Film Co..... 47 
Natural Scienve Co.........600: 82 
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N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..58 
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HADLEY SCHOOL, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Equipped with 
Com plete 
System of 


“STANDARD” 
Electric Clocks 


and 


Program Bells 


Automatically operated 
without batteries -- practi- 
cally no expense for 
maintenance. * “%* % 


wide we J 


BRAINERD AND LEEDS, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
1 Self-winding Master Clock 
1 Automatic Program Instrument 
18 Square Oak Secondary 12 in. Clocks 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 200 Fifth Ave., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 434 Consolidated Realty Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


1 Square Oak Secondary 18 in. Clock 5 Program 6 in. Gongs 
1 Metal Airtight Secondary 10 in. Clock 1 Program 14 in. Gongs, Watertight 





Forges 


are made stationary or 
portable. An example 
of the former is shown 
here and of the latter below. The portable forge is completely 
self-contained, comprising fan which serves as a combined blower 
and exhauster; water tank and room for green coal onthe hearth. 
. . ° - ' Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
The blower is either operated by hand or by an individual electric Charles A. Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 
motor using less current than a 16 c.p. electric bulb. These Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 
portable forges are coming into use, not only in smaller schools, | - 
but also in some larger ones, as they have many practical features N 01SC- P ro of 
to commend them. Ask us for full particulars about all styles of 


Buffalo Down Draft | Floors and Partitions 


Forges which are now It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
d by o8 f all mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
used Dy 9o per cent. of a the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from | 
manual training schools one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light | 
. . | and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house | 
in the United States. construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


Buffalo Forge Cabot’s Deafening ‘Quilt’ 


Company The Standard Sound Deadener 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
Buffalo, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 











